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TO A MODERN POET, 


WITH A COPY OF “ SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS,” 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Taxe thou these words thine elder brother writ— 
Thou, to whom Song is as thy native speech ! 
Across the eswift-flown centuries thou can’st 

reach 

To him, thy kinsman, reverent hands and sit— 

While shadows of the Past about ye flit— 























With him, “in sessions of sweet, silent 
thought,” 

And share with him those halcyon days that 
brought 


Music’s sweet charm, and sparkle keen of wit. 


So shalt thou learn the secret of his song— 
Those minor chords, since Life is as the leaf, 
And gladdest love and brightest day are brief ; 

Those clear, bold notes that told his soul was 

strong, 

Brave to endure, and swift to smite the wrong, 
Until Death healed thine elder brother’s grief. 
Boston, Mass. 


ie, 
—_ 


A KING OF ISRAEL, 
BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


“ Beninp me lie the sheepfolds; before me is 
the camp ; 
About me rise the mountain mists, up-curling, 
white and damp ; 
Ihear the calling of the flock, borne on the 
moving wind ; 
I look before uncertainly, and then I look 
behind, 
“On one side all is peacefulness, a safe and 
sheltered lot ; 
Upon the other lies a world whose mysteries 
I know not, 
Backward I turn uncertain ; forward in vain 
I gaze. 
Icannot tell which road to take; I stand be- 
tween the ways, 


‘‘ The wel), the pastures, both are dear by which 
my youth was spent; 
- But fresh upon my spirit lies the memory of 
the tent— 
The royal tent, all gold and gloom, in which I 
stood to play 
While Saul, the moody King, lay prone and 
hearkened me that day. 


“Like stars shone out the jewel points which 
bossed his mighty spear ; 
Like fiery darts his eyes when first he raised 
bim up to hear. 
Through all the quivering silence yearned the 
harp-notes wild and long, 
As if, to comfort the sad King, a brook had 
* voiced its song. 


“O world of unknown splendor, where men 
May dare and do! 
O world of safe obscurity! How choose be- 
tween the two? 
The lambs have ceased their bleating, and, 
borne along the day, 





The challenge of a trumpet sounds! I take 


the forward way !” 


I. 
IN THE TRENCH. 





‘*Waken, Abner! Captain, wake! Hearken to 


this thing! 


Death hath stood beside thee all, ’mid thy 


slumbering. 


Callest thou this a fitting guard of my Lord 


the King? 


Look, now, for the royal spear, by his pillow 


Bet; 


Look, now, for the royal cruise, whence his 


‘lips be wet. 
them yet! 





NEW YORK 


sign. 

Though like hunted partridge on the hills I 
pine, 

Though like wolf in caves I hide, chased by 
thee and thine, 


** Still within my heart abides, fading not away, 

Memories of the harp, the tent where I stood 
to play, 

When I was thy heart’s desire, and served thee 
all the day, 


‘When, thy son and soldier, I went forth to 


fight, 

Dealing blows for thine and thee, with a joy- 
ful might, 

Bringing spoils of battle home, for my King’s 
delight, 

‘*Havel sinned, O Saul the King, that thou 

hatest me 40? 

See! I hold thee up thy spear? One swift, sud- 
den blow, 

Dealt in darkness silently, would have laid thee 
low, 


** But I spared thee, Father, and will spare 
again ; 
Not by hand of mine shall be the Lord’s an- 
ointed slain. 
God, the God of Israel, judge betwixt us 
twain.” 


And King Saul he knew the voice, clear as 
dropping well, 

And his spirit dark was touched with the old- 
time spell ;* 

For a moment’s space was touched, then the 
darkness fell. 


TL 
MICHAL. 
‘The Ark is come! The people shout, 
Trumpets peal forth and timbrels ring, 
And in the front of all the rout 
Dances and leaps my Lord the King! 





“‘ The daughter of a royal house, 
I guard the royal dignities ; 
A crown is set upon my brows ; 
I will not suffer things like these, 


Was it for this I trod the path 
So thorny-sharp those many years, 
Endured my awful Father’s wrath, 
Consumed my youth in fruitless tears. 


** Bet all my woman’s wit to shape, 
The wile by which that Dancer there 
Forth from the Palace should escape, 
When the King’s wrath was hot to bear, 


“ And lived for shameful years a life 
Of pangs slow rending, one by one, 
While keeping still at heart true wife 
Unto my lord, the shepherd’s son? 


‘¢ How beautiful he was of yore, 
Valiant in fight, in counsel proved, 
His tongue with honey dropping o’er, 
All Israel loved him as I loved, 
** And now behold him! leaping there 
In idle and unkingly freak, 
It is more wrong than love can bear, 
I will not bear it! I must speak!” 
Newrost, R. I. 


HARVARD'S TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


BY THE REY. ALEXANDER M°KENZIE, D.D. 











Harvarp Cotieae does well in celebrat- 
ing, with extensive and varied observances, 
the spirit and purpose and method of her 
founding. The men who wrought at the 
beginning deserve to be recalled into prom- 
inence, that they may tell the story of their 
own intention, and receive the praise or 
blessing to which their work entitles them. 
It cannot be without profit that the history 
is traced by loving and skillful hands, and 
the present is set in comparison with the 
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fully answered: ‘‘ How far has the college 
been true to its origin and fulfilled the pur- 
pose of those who gave it being?” It is 
uot asimple matter to frame a just answer. 
The college has moved forward with the 
times. The colonies have become a great 
nation, and all the relations of life have felt 
@ corresponding change. If the founders 
had lived through these years, they and 
their college would have shared in the 
general advance. Have their successors 
wrought as they would have done? Is the 
college what it would have been, if it had 
never passed from under their control? 
Who can say? They intrusted the work 
from which they expected so much to suc- 
cessive generations of men, who were to 
keep fealty with them, but were to think 
and act for themselves, according to the 
best light which was given to them. It was 
necessary that the work should be be- 
queathed. But none the less is the assur- 
ance which entered into this bequest to be 
admired. With all the safeguards which 
prudence and fear can place around a work 
whieh is to be transmitted, men must be 
trusted, and the trust must be generous. For 
those who cannot be sure to determine 
what the coming times shall be and shall 
demand, and rigidly to set their undertak- 
ings into the future which they have con- 
structed, is likely to defeat their own de- 
signs. Nothing is safer than to choose 
wisely from the men who shall live in the 
years which are to be those who shall 
bring to the work committed to them the 
discretion and wisdom of their day. These 
founders trusted men. They gave their 
sacred endeavorinto the hands of freemen, 
and left it to them to carry it forward, After 
twohundred and fifty years, those who 
stand in the unbroken lines of governors and 
teachers and students set the college of to- 
day by the college of the first days, and 
dare to think that they have been faithful 
to their trust. Without this confidence the 
celebration could mean tittle; with this 
assurance it has the deepest significance. 
Often as the story is told of these founders 
and their workit loses nothing of its im- 
pressiveness. It was a grand act to set up 
a college in the wilderness and to doit then. 
Yet it was a natural thing for them to do, 
being the men they were. They had left 
much behind them, but they had brought 
more with them. They had not changed 
themselves, nor their desires and beliefs, 
their courage and confidence, their learn- 
ing and piety, by crossing the sea, Nat- 
urally they wished to have here that which 
they had prized in the land which they 
had.left. It was England, a better Eng- 
land, which they would build upon these 
shores. They knew and loved the schools 
of England, and these, according to their 
ability, they would have in their new 
country. They were but true to them- 
selves, to their own estate, when they set 
up their college. They had come in the 
name of religion. They knew that to 
promote and preserve this, there must be 
intelligence, learning, the cultivated mind 
and heart. They knew that the learned 
and devoted ministers who were serving 
the holy cause would soon “‘be in the 
dust.” There must be men worthy to 
stand in their places. It was as they meant 
it should be. Before the first ministers 


their work. 








Lo! this hand hath seized them, and it holds 


past. 








As often as once in fifty years the 


inquiry should be boldly made and faith- 


had passed on, the college had trained and 
gent out young men who could assume 





men who made the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. In the words of the best historian of 
New England, ‘The rank, the wealth, 
the chivalry, the genius, the learning, the 
accomplishments, the social refinements 
and elegance of the time, were largely repre- 
sented” in the ranks of the Puritanism of the 
first forty years of the seventeenth century, 
“The leading emigrants to Massachusetts 
were of that brotherhood of men who, by 
force of social consideration as well as 
of intelligence and resolute patriotism, 
molded the public opinion and action of 
England in the first half of the seventeenth 
century.” Professor Dexter has clearly 
presented “the influence of the English 
universities in the development of New 
England.” Before 1647 ninety or more uni- 
versity men had come from the old Eng- 
Jand to the new. Nearly three-fourths of 
these were from Cambridge, where Puri- 
tanism was most prominent and vigorous, 
and more than twenty were from Emanuel 
College, which had been founded in 1584, 
and had been notorious ‘*asa Puritan seed- 
plot.” Because so many of the colonists 
were men of liberal education, they would 
be the more desirous to establish schools 
beside their churches and their homes, and 
-the schools would take on, so far as it was 
possible, the character and proportions of 
those in which they had been nurtured. 
They were large thoughts which ruled their 
purposes, for they were large men, They 
had regard to education when they con- 
sented to be emigrants. Among the rea- 
sons for the undertaking, as recorded by 
John Winthrop, we fiud this; ‘‘ The foun- - 
tains of learning and religion are so cor- 
rupted as most children are perverted.” 
The university men would properly have a 
large influence in the affairs of the colony, 
and among these the ministers would be 
conspicuous. Under their forethought the 
college at once assumed its place. Its effect 
on the social condition of the people, on 
the stability and usefulness of the churches, 
on the dignity and permanence of the col- 
ony, and the state and nation which were 
to spring from it, can readily be seen, and 
can hardly be overestimated. 

The young college was of the people and 
for the people. John Harvard was of 
Emanuel College, but in rank he was of the 
commonality of England. He was of the 
same college as Cotton, Hooker, Shepard, 
Stone, and others of our New England wor- 
thies, and, like them, he stood with the 
people. His father was a butcher in London, 
His mother was the daughter of Thomas 
Rogers, #n alderman of Stratford-on-Avon. 
John Harvard was born in 1607. Shake- 
speare died in 1616. The boy may have 
seen him. The mother must have known 
him. Katherine Rogers seems to have been 
a woman of unusual attractiveness. After 
Robert Harvard,she married John Elletson, 
a cooper, and Richard Yearwood, a grocer, 
the neighbor and friend of her first husband. 
Like Robert Harvard, she affixed her mark 
to her will. She died in 1685. Her prop- 
erty she left to her two sons, John and 
Thomas Harvard. On the death of Thomas 
a good share of his property came into the 
hands of his brother. From his father, two 
step-fathers, his mother and his brothers, 
nearly the whole property of the family 
came into his possession. When, therefore, 
he made his bequest to the college which 
took his name, he was bestowing money 
which had beer earned in several useful 
callings among the common people. We 





It is most instructive to see who were the 


may well suppose that he would desire to 
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have men of his own rank benefited by his 
gift. He would be glad to know that now, 
after 80 long a time, when the college is so 
large, Mi@re than a quarter part of its stu- 
dents a¥@ of a social rank similar to that 6f 
his own family. The sons of butchers, 
coopers and grocers are upon its books. 
So far, at least, the college has furthered 
his intetit. John Harvard was an edu- 
cated man, a “clarke,” a clergyman, He 
had been the companion of scholars. 
‘Ht is pleasant to recall that Thomas Shep- 
ard, Jobn Norton, Roger Williams and 
Abraham Pierson, John Harvard and Hen- 
ry Dunster, were a part of the busy throng 
that paced the same streets and drank of 
the same influences, side by side with 
John Milton and Jeremy Taylor.” Har- 
vara’s desire was to make scholars of the 
young men of New Eogland, and to pro- 
vide ministers for the churches. His de- 
sign has been fulfilled. He has raised up 
men for all honorable callings. As he sits 
before the Memorial Hall, with his open 
book upon his kuee, his lifted eyes can see 
the long procession of good men who have 
rejoiced to hear his name, who have gone 
out from his college to serve the Church, 
and to render high service in all places 
where virtue and learning are needed, 
where manliness can find, or make, its 
place and do its work for the world. He 
may recall the annals of the Churches and 
find their names, he may read them in the 
list of presidents and governors, of states- 
men and magistrates; he may see them 
in the records of universities; he may scan 
with grateful eyes the roll of patriotism, 
and read through his tears the names of 
his sons who have died for bis country. 
The young minister, who so soon finished 
his work, may well rejoice that his work 
was with wisdom and forethought, and that 
it has remained and multiplied itself 
through centuries. 

Harvard College in its earliest years had 
a very distinct theological purpose. In this 
it was the expression of the design of the 
men who were its benefactors and guar- 
dians. It demanded but little of the young 
men who sought its nurture, while it of_ 
fered them much and gave them an honor- 
able admission to the company of scholars. 
It set them in a pu: ose constant and sub- 
lime. The applicant must know enough 
Latin to enable him to make and speak the 
traoslation of Tully, or some other classical 
writer, and must know the paradigms of 
the Greek nouns and verbs. Not much 
more than this was asked. To be in- 
vested wih his first degrec, the scholar 
must be ‘‘found able to read the original 
of the Ola and New Testament into the 
Latin tongue and to resolve them logically, 
withal being of honest life and conversa- 
tion,” and having ‘‘ the approbation of the 
overseers and master of the college.” Log- 
ic, natural and moral philosophy, arith- 
metic, geometry and as‘ronomy were re- 
quired for the degree of Master of Arts. 
Much attention was given to the study of 
the Bible. History was studied in the wia- 
ter and the nature of plants in the summer. 
Rhetoric and declamation ran through the 
course. This scheme was but little altered 
during the century in which the college 
was established. Private morals had a due 
regard paid tothem. In 1650 there was a 
rule that ‘‘no scholar shall take tobacco, 
unless permitted by the president, and the 
consent of their parents and guardians, 
and a good reason first given by a physi- 
cian, and then in a sober and private man- 
ner.” While such regulations indicate a 
severe method of living, there is no doubt 
that the young men who entered the halls 
of learning had the spirit which belongs to 
their time of life,and thas the years were not 
without the lightest pastimes, which now 
relieve the wearing monotony of scholastic 
pursuits. 


Harvard College has received great en- 
largement in every direction. Tne simple 
Eng ish college was sufficient for the period 
before the Revolution. After that came 
the various professional schools, which 
have been successively added and have 
made the college a uoviversity. In this in- 
crease of its functions it has had constant 
regard to the necessities and opportunities 
of the advancing and enlarging years. It 
has furoished the men whora the commu- 
nity required. It has furnished the men 
whom it has received with the training and 


learning which would enable them to do 
their work in the world, and to meet the 
demands of the community. It has done 
more than this, in creating professions and 
preparing employments in which the talents 
of men coald find ample exercise, and by 
means of which the well-being of the na- 
tion and the world would be prothoted. It 
has sent out more nién for the Work which 
was to be done, atid has provided more 
work for the men whom it was sending out. 
Tt has thué both shared and enlarged the 
life of the state. Wherever good men 
bave been required, to teach or to rule, to 
toil «r to die, the sons of this Puritan 
college have been conspicuous. The 
earliest productions of the provincial press 
which was set up at the college were the 
‘-Freeman’s Oath,” **Peirce’s Almanac,”and 
the Psalms newly turned into meter. Along 
these three broad lines—Patriotism, Learn- 
ing, Religion—the College has persistently 
moved. Upon them all, still advancing, it 
is now found, 

Inthe domain of religion, to which it 
was especially consecrated, the college and 
the community have moved together. Each 
has felt the influence of the other. When 
John Harvard gave his money and books, 
and other pious persons made their large 
donations of money, books, silver-ware, 
cotton clcth, the belief which here they 
cherished was the established faith of the 
colony. It had no rival and no pariner. 
When new beliefs had found a place witb- 
out the gates, they soon were recognized 
within. John Harvard was no longer the 
only type of a New England minister or a 
New England teacher. The changes in 
the college correspond to the changes 
among the people who have sustained it. 
The country, withits diversity of faith or 
form, is on both sides of the classic walls. 
But, in this new condition of things, the 
faith of John Harvard maintains its place. 
It is recognized, honored, allowed to do 
its own work in its own way, trusted with 
itsshare of influence and authority. Its 
place might have been larger and its in- 
fluence stronger, if those who had in- 
herited the faith of the founders had not 
turnea from the college when other men 
entered it, giving the control in which they 
could have shared into the hands of men 
whom they feared, withdrawing their 
counsel and their presence and witholding 
their sons. It wasa mistake. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, and all change and 
enlargement, Veritas remains upon the seal, 
with Christ» et ecclesia around it, the 
faith of the founders is a vigorous force in 
the life of the college, and John Harvard is 
honored. The college has recently joined» 
in the person of its president, in celebrat- 
ing the life and work of Thomas Snepard, 
and the organization of the churcb, which, 
by a few months, preceded the college on 
the banks of the Charles. ‘‘The orthodox 
and soul-flourishing ministry of Mr. Thomas 
Shepheard” drew the college to the ‘‘place 
very pleasant and accommodate,” where 
the chureb or the college has stocd unto 
this day. In close association they live and 
work, ia mutual respect and confidence. 
John Harvard would be welccme in 
Thomas Shepard’s pulpit, and at his ap. 
proach the doors of the college chapel 
would open wide. Through all changes 
the best survives. 

It is not a finished work which is now to 
be celebrated. The college is not to be re- 
garded as complete. It is believed that 
great improvements have been made in its 
management within recent years; but quite 
as firmly is it believed that other improve- 
ments areto be made. There can be no 
standing still, solong as the world is in 
motion. The coliege must make itself felt 
everywhere for good, and it must equip 
and send forth the men whom the world 
needs. But the essential principles of its 
life cannot be changed. Some things have 
been proved and will be retained and em- 
ployed. The confidence in educated men 
will not be abandoned. The consistency 
and breadth of truth will be recognized. 
The pre-eminence of virtue will be main- 
tained. Religion will hold her seat and 
utter her prophetic and apostolic words. 
In this spirit the college, old and yet 
young, with life which was never more 
eager or persistent, treasuring its memo- 
ries, but in its hopes rejo.cing with an ex- 





| ceeding joy, comes to its great anniver- 


sary. The founders should be there, John 
Harvard might lay aside his book for thréé 
days. The wise Shepard. aut {86 matcb- 
less Mitéhel might well GotHe from their 
unmarked graves, and Heni¥y Dunster 
from beside his misplace@d monument. 
This is their day; for in i€ their purpose 
shows its great results. The howse is larger 
than they saw, but they did not build 
‘better than they knew.” They knew that 
they were doimg a great work, avd thet a 
house founded on Truth and Piéty would 
stand. It has stood. It will stand. Hence- 
forth the past will be held in enhanced re- 
spect, while the present will engage the 
best thought and the heariiest labors of 
men who gratefully remember what has 
been, and who pay the highest homage to 
the work which has come into their hands 
by adding to it the spirit and the wisdom of 
their own time, striving to make for tbe 
college a future which shall be loyal to the 
beginning. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





A LESSON OF THE HOUR TO MEN 
OF WEALTH. 


BY FREDERIOK A. NOBLE, D.D. 








Tue great verdict has been rendered. 
Twelve men, good and true, sitting in the 
awful place of judgment, and passing upon 
the facts as they were presented, and utter- 
ing their word with a due sense of : esponsi- 
bility to God, and to their own souls, and to 
humanity, bave deliberately said; ‘* Red- 
handed, bomb-throwing Anarchists must 
die.” America, reipfureed by the senti- 
ment of all who love l.berty and order and 
justice throughout the civilized world, has 
thundered a prompt and emphatic Amen. 

In view of this verdict, and of the uni- 
versal approval which has followed it, some 
things may be considered as settled. 

It is settled that Nihilism can have no 
domestication among the free ins'itutions 
of this frce Republic. 

It is settled that the people at large have 
a very clear idea of the distinction which 
exists between liberty and liceuse. 

It is settle: that the masses of the com- 
munity can he trusted when the questions 
at issue are such vital ones as lie at the 
bottom of property rights and social order. 

It is settled that the civil authorities in a 
liberal government are quite as efficient 
and thorough as the officials of an aristu- 
cratic or despotic government. 

It is settled that when great wrongs have 
been c »mmitted, aud the peace and welfare 
of society have been put in jeopardy, it is 
better to await the due processes of law 
than to rush on to the execution of ven- 
geance with the mad headway of mob vio- 
lence. 

It is settled that there is a sense of fair- 
dealing in the common heart, and that 
whatever of impatience there may be with 
present arrangement with the economic 
world, and that however deep and bitter 
the conviction of the inequality in the ma- 
terial conditions of men may be, this sense 
of fair-dealing is to have play, and owners 
of property are not to be defrived of their 
possessions by the savage methods of fire 
and blood. 

It is settled that the right to express 
views, and discuss questions, and agitate 
through press and platform for the reform 
of abuses, does not carry withit the right 
to stealand burn aad murder at will; and 
that whosoever would have the shelter of 
Public opinion and law for the promulga- 
tion of his ideas, must himself show a due 
regard for public opinion and law. 

But, inthe settling of so much, is the 
whole business settled? 

In sayiog that the avarchist is wrong, do 
we also say that everybody aguipst whom 
the hand of the anarchist is lifted is right? 

In saying that, under our free flag and 
our free institutions, we will not tolerate 
the methods of the anarebist, do we mean 
to be understood as saying that we approve 
of the methods which have provoked the 
wrath and aroused the antagonism of the 
anarchist? 

In saying that we will not permit the an- 
archist to fliog his torches in among the 
dwellings and stores and miils of his falien 
citizens, and to clutch the throats of those 
who are supposed to have money, is it a 
fair inference that we are ready to justify 





men of wealth in waatever spirit they seem 











disposed to work, and in whatever attitude 
they may take before the community? 

In saying ‘“ Hamds off” to 6 tiarchis:, 
do we grant a periit t6 tite Strong and res. 
olute and successful met who have forted 
their way to the front in the business world, 
to thrust their hands unrestrained ito the 
pockets of the masses? 

Not if I underst&bd the matter. Not if 
I understand the public temper, TO hang 
an anarchist is not necessarily to Bequit a 
hard, grindtmg, selfish moifpolist. To 
tring up Spies and Parsons and F ielden is 
not to give a certificate of character to rail- 
road wreckers, and to manufacturing cor. 
porations which grow rich on the life-blood 
of overworked and underpaid operatives, 
and to firms which declare fat dividends 
from profits into which hungry sewing. 
women have stitched fingers and eye and 
brain and lung. 

There is a werk of righting up to be done 
on the other side, There is a service which 
still awaits to be rendered in the line of 
consideration for the rights of the weak, 
and of general helpfulness io behalf of the 
less capable and tbe less for:unate by those 
who are more capable and more fortunate. 
Not till this service has been rendered will 
society be free from exposure to such 
shocks as have been experienced through 
these anarchist upheavals. 

' The hour utters an unmistakable and em- 

phatic warning to wealth. The great ver- 
dict rears its bulwark of protection around 
the rich; but at the same time it calls upon 
those whose accumulations are large to 
come forward and acknowledge their obli- 
gations to society. There isa public wel. 
fare whose demands cannot be put by any 
longer with safety, and men who hold the 
purse-strings must listen and obey. 

There are two duties which men of 
money cannot afford to overlook, and to 
which they must be held by public opinion. 

One is the duty of taking a more per- 
sonal and active interest in the moral 
doings and the moral needs of the people 
at large. 

The other is the duty of giving in a 
somewhat more suitable ratio to their 
gains and their capacity for securing 
gains. 

It is no use to disguiseit, nor to be mealy- 
mouthed about it; the simple fact is that 
the eminently rich men are not doing their 
fair share, nor anywhere near their fair 
share, in the moral training of the people, 
especiully in the moral training of such 
masses of ignorant and vicious people as 
are fouud in all our great cities. 

There are some splendid exceptiors. It 
would be easy to mention the names of 
men who have large possessions, and who 
give largely to make things better about 
them, and to help forward alt gocd causes. 
But the exceptions only serve to illustrate 
the deficiencies of the majority of the very 
rich. 

Toere is indifference and lack on the 
part of men of wealth right at the point 
when the seivices they have it in their 
power to render would be of incalculable 
worth. Saving men, communities, states, 
society, is a matter of cost. No communi- 
ty ever yet got on without expense to some- 
body. Brain, sympathy, faith, patience, 
personal conscience and comfort, purses— 
all have to be taxed in order to build en- 
during moral qualities into society. Is it 
fair, is it wise, is it prophetic of the 
best things in the coming years, to throw 
the burden of all this on those whose means 
are limited? In support of efforts which 
look toward the cleansing of the impure 
places in our great cities, and the lifting 
up of the degraded multitudes into the 
intelligence and fidelity of good citizens, 
ought the great bulk of the giving to be by 
those whose means are narrowed, or who, 
it may be, can aid only to the extent of the 
widow’s mite? Half a million or more 
for a cottage by the sea; yachts which rep- 
resent a fortune, and which call for the 
yearly wage of an average mechanic 
to keep them running for a day, thousands 
upon thousands freely handed over to de. 
fray the expenses of a single party. Wealth 
rolled up till even in dull times it is really 
@ serious question how to iovest the in 
crease, aud absolutely nothing—or, if any- 
thing, only the most niggardly sums— 
handed over for the moral upbuilding of 
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yesources have been gathered, and under 
whose protection they have been en- 
joyed. 

As everybody knows, the most serious as- 
pect of the problem now upon us grows out 
of vast fortunes suddenly concentrated ina 
few hands or a few corporations. The state 
js top-heavy. Legislators who want to be 
true legislators and not demagogues are at 
their wit’s ends. The Henry Georges can 
do nothing fer us. 

How it would help; what dawn of hope 
it would be; what lasting reconciliation 
between class and class jt would begin to 
work at once, if the men of larger wealth in 
all our leading cities, would only say to 
those, who, through one organization and 
another, are working down at the bottom 
with Christian truth, and in the Christian 
spirit: ‘‘ Draw on us for our full share of 
the meas necessary to carry on these op- 
erations.” Toese men have it largely in 
their power, to say, at any moment, 
whether the future of this country shall be 
one of peace and prosperity and happiaess, 
or one of discontent and turbulence. If they 
continue selfish and indifferent, intent on 
their Own gains, avd their own com- 
fort, the striggle to purify the impure, and 
to make all classes and nationalities glad in 
the privileges of American citizenship, will 
go on at immense disadvantage ; and the old 
conflict between poverty and wealth will 
not only remain unsettled, but will be sure 
to break out again in some form in some 
not far-away time. 

All part'es may as well come to this con- 
clusion at once. Itis useless to talk about 
safety to life and property and society 
without moral traiviog. If is useless to 
to talk about moral training—such as will 
endure—if God and Corist and Christian 
truth and Christian influence be left out. 
Itis only men of faith who are working 
alorg these lines. Shall these men of faith 
be helped?” 

CuIcaGo, {LL, 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





Wiru the late Master of Trinity may be 
said to have passed away the last of the 
“Qid Guard” of that noble foundation. 
He was not a Tory, but so far as collegiate 
matters were concerned he resented change. 
He did nut enjoy the revenues of his pre- 
decessor, or, at all events, inthe same form, 
The privilege of having dinner for twelve 
sept daily from the college kitchens was 
commuted, and the question whether his 
abode was the Master’s Lodge or the 
Queen’s no longer remained in that state of 
uncertainty in which it previously existed, 
and which caused a very pretty quarrel on 
acertain occasion when the judges came 
on circuit and asserted their right to their 
own against him of whom Sydney Smith 
said that ‘‘Science was his forte, and 
omniscience bis weakness.” 

Still there was much left of rigbts and 
privileges attaching to his enviable office 
(one greatly more desiderated by a Trinity 
Divine than any vishopric) which Dr. 
Thompson jealously defended. He re- 
sented the powers conferred upon the junior 
fellows by the new regulations, concerning 
Which an excellent story is told illustrative 
of his sub-acid style. ‘‘It is possible,” he 
said at acollege meeting where things were 
going against his wishes, ‘for even the 
¥ ungest of us to make a mistake.” Though 
his jokes, hke angels’ visits, were few and 
far between, when he made a joke it was a 
good one. It was he who said, when he 
heard that the Psychical Society had ad- 
mitted lady members: ‘‘Then it ought to 
be called the Cupid and Psychical Society.” 
But his facetia were generally buried in the 
obscurities of a learned language. 

There were three very wise men at Cam- 
bridge in my time—Dr. Wheweill, who 
“knew everything”; Dr. Donaldson, who 
protested ‘‘he was not aconceited man, 
but he would be hanged if he didn’t know 
everything but botany”; and Dr. Thomp- 
80D, who only claimed ‘‘ to know more of 
Plato than any man in England,” and more- 
over, looked as if he did. 

There was once a famous story in Black- 
wood, called (I think), ‘“‘A Featherless 
Biped,” in which a man, whom his wife 
Worthips as an idol, cannot for years per- 
Suade himself to confess to her that he was 





plucked at college. At last he does s), 
and she exclaims admiringly: ‘‘ You dear, 
clever creature, I am sure you were!” The 
condition of mind of that confiding lady 
must be similar, I imagine, to that of those 
persons to whom the following advertise- 
ment is hung out as a dati. Among the at- 
tractions of some ‘ personally conducted ” 
Eastern tour, I notice this one: ‘Five days 
will be passed at Varna—in quarantine.” 

In these days of antagonism between 
capital and labor, it is most gratifying to 
note that the employés of a certain large 
firm that has got into temporary difficul- 
ties (which is my reason for not mention- 
ing its name), have voluntarily offered a 
fortnight’s gratuitous labor to help to ex- 
tricate it from its embarrassments. The 
money may be of small amount in itself, 
though certainly not to the givers; but the 
feeling that prom pts the gift is beyond all 
praise. Such conduct reflects credit upon 
both sides; for ‘‘ like master, like man” 
is a proverb that must needs fit such a case 
to perfection. 

The case of the carpenter who had, or 
thought he had (for it turns out to be a 
cruel hoax), £25,000 left him by a man 
whom he saved from drowning some years 
ago, but who atthe time only gave him 
five shillings and a vague promise “‘ that 
he would not forget him,” has been much 
commented upon. It seems to have been 
thought a strange thing that any one should 
be at once so mean and so munificent. But 
the factis that there are many men who 
will part with self-respect and the good 
opinion of their fellow creatures rather 
than with half a sovereign, but who do not 
care where their money goes to when they 
themselves have done with it. I wonder 
what the carpenter (who risked his life to 
save the other) thought of his future bene- 
factor during those intervening years. Did 
he say, a3 he pondered on that five shii- 
lings: ‘* Well, of all the mean cusses,” 
etc., etc., or did the thought of that 
** something atter death ” (as Hamlet says, 
though not quite in that sense) keep his 
lips sealed? I thiok when he heard he was 
the heir he must have had a twinge or two 
of conscience. 

Isee ‘*Hatchett’s Hotel Company” is 
being ‘“‘wound up”—a strange phrase 
enough, by-the-by, for bringing a thing to a 
stand.still. For many years it was a most 
unpretending ino, much patronized by 
country gentlemen and Americans, though 
for widely different reasons; the former 
liked it for its old-fashioned ways, the latter 
for its historical und literary associations. 
Nelson used to put up there, and Byron, 
though till a New York friend told me so, I 
am ashamed to say I was ignorant of the 
circumstance. 

I am glad to see that at a general meeting 
of librarians it has been agreed that the 
system of cataloguing cannot be too sim- 
ple. If you want a book, and knowthe au- 
thor’s name, you can find it, Isuppose, any- 
where; but if you want a bvok to throw 
light upon a particular subject, there are 
few public libraries, as at present arranged, 
where the search will not cost you a head- 
ache. 


The ‘“‘cheek” of the city Arab is often 
quoted as an example of the utmost hight 
to which human impudence can grow; yet 
it is doubtful whether it dves not ficda 
riva) in the insolence with which the pnhilo:- 
opher and the man of science lay down 
the law upon matters of opinion; albeit 
these owe their sauciness to causes directly 
opposite—the one to ignorance and exigen- 
cy, and the other to self-complacency and 
education beyond his wits. So long, how- 
ever, as the savant confines his arrogance 
to subjects that he has more or less made 
his own, none but his opponents upon the 
matterin question have cause to complain; 
it is when he ventures further afield and 
speaks dugmatically upon some subject of 
which we know at least as much as him- 
self, that we resent his tone. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is a professor of this description. He 
has been visiting the country after a long 
absence, and, not content with once more 
depriving us of the light of his presence, 
has left behind him, on returning to the 
land of his adoption, a very depressing ac- 
count of our intellectual condition. If he 
could have been with us during these later 
years, it would doubtless not have been so; 
but we have been left without our fiy- 





wheel—a very different thing from the fly 
on the wheel—and the result to our literary 
machinery has been most disastrous. I 
will not repeat what he has to say of our 
decadence in matterson which he has some 
right to dogmatize, but his views on fic- 
tion are worth quoting. England, at pres- 
ent, it seems, has nothing worth speaking 
of in that way, what outcome there is of 
it heing such sensatioaal rubbish as ‘“‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” and ‘‘Tae Treasure Is~ 
land.” The title is noteworthy; for it is 
cleay from’ it that Prof. Goldwio Smith 
has not given himself the trouble to master 
even the name of the story his learned dull- 
ness fails to appreciate. I wonder what his 
views are upon ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” and 
what I suppose he would call ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 

The Rev. William Barnes, best known to 
the world as the Dorsetshire poet, but 
whose poems, save in their dialect, are 
catholic enough, has just died at a great 
age. Although he wrote nothing so am- 
bitious—s> far, at least, as length goes—as 
Crabbe, be was inferior to him neitber in 
pathos nor in graphic descriptions of village 
life. His poems of the heartb, as they 
might well be called, illustrative of the do- 
mestic affections, are, indeed, almost unri- 
valed; one in particular is a striking exam- 
ple of the slenderness of material which 
true genius requires for its work. Waat 
wes said of Swift, in irony, that he could 
write a poem toa broomstick, may well be 
applied in ail seriousness to him who could 
write such lines as those ‘‘ Upon a Turn- 
stile.” 

Lord Randolph Churchill has been mas- 
querading abroad as Spenser. He pretends 
it is one of his family names, but my own 
impression is that he has adopied it to an- 
noy Mr. Herbert Speocer. I cannot fancy 
any two men more unlike one another, the 
consciousness of which no doubt enhances 
the joke to cur volatile Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He bas, it appears, been rec- 
ommended by his doctors to take ‘* a com- 
plete change,” avd that, perhaps, would be 
his excuse for the appropriation. It would 
be, at all events, a Jess uncivil one than the 
present L rd Lytton is said to have given 
for assuming as a nom de plume the real 
cognomen of a distinguished man of letters. 
‘‘Tam very sorry,” hesaid,‘*but upon my ‘1fe 
I never heard of him.” And, upon second 
thoughts, I think it very probable, after all, 
that Lord Randolph may never have heard 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 


When a man is found alone in a railway 
carriage, with his skull broken in, it may 
generally be predicated that he has been 
murdered. No one can beat in his own 
skull, or, at allevents without a weapon. 
At Queen’s Road Station, on the under- 
ground railway, a gentleman was found, 
the other day, under the above suspicious 
circumstances, and the natural conclusion 
would, without doubt, have been come to 
but for the evidence volunteered by a friend 
of the injured man. He devosed that this 
unfortunate person had an unconquerable 
impulse for putting Lis head out of a rail- 
way carriage when passing through a tun- 
nel, and that on a recent occasion he had 
injured himself seriously by so doing. He 
(witness) had quite recently ‘ chaffed” him 
upon this peculiarity when he happened to 
meet him at dinner, and asked him 
‘‘ whether he had been looking about him 
in a tunnel lately.” As very little blood, 
considering the extent of the wound, had 
been found in the carriage, but a great deal 
on the connecting board and the steps out_ 
side it, the police thought it worth while 
to search the tunnel the following night, 
and found ample evidence of the truth of 
the witness’s story. No bludgeon, but a 
projection in the stone framework present- 
ing a sharp angle and covered with blood, 
was evidently the weapon that had inflicted 
the blow. The accident is most curious, 
and is probably an extreme example of 
those unaccountable impulses which cause 
nervous persons to wish to leap from great 
elevations into the air. These are more 
common than is generally imagined, and 
are getting to be still more so. However 
strange may have been Dr. Johnson’s habit 
of amassing orange peel, nothing can be 
now more common than that fancy of his 
for stepping upon every stone of the pave- 
ment, however unequal in size, which used 
so much to astonish Bozzey. There are 








much fewer people now than there used to 
be who can boast that they were ‘‘ born be- 
fore nerves.” 

I perceive that M. Pasteur considers 
that he is successful in eighty-five per cent. 
of the cases brought before him. This is 
@ good average; but the question suggests it- 
self whether he has not a Co. (Dame Nature) 
to whom he is indebted for some of these 
successes. Not every one bitten by a dog 
used to die, even before M. Pasteur was 
invented. Nevertheless, itis not surpris- 
ing that his countrymen should think so 
highly of him; his professsion is a sensa- 
tional one, and the disease it purports to 
cure is somewhat analogous to their own 
national malady. The French are always 
going mad and being bitten, not indeed by 
dogs, but by some maggot or another. 

Lonnon, ENGLAND. 


THE YOUNGER LITERARY WORK- 
ERS OF BOSTON. 


BY NORA PERRY, 











Tue literary workers of Boston have all 
returned to their city homes, and are busy, 
either with the proof sheets of new books, 
or the manuscript and plans of fresh work. 
The publishers, of course, keep pace with 
the writers, and there is every indication 
that a prosperous season is beginning for 
botb, aud notwithstanding the perpetually 
recurring declaration and prophecy that 
poetry is giving place to prose writing, 
there is a more than ordinarily brisk show- 
ing of the younger poets this season. Time 
was, not so very long ago, when T. B. Al- 
drich and his cotemporaries were thus de- 
nominated; but all at once, as it would 
seem, this is changed, and the fresh names 
and the fresh work confront us. Of these 
names there are five who have their first 
volumes of verse either in press or just is- 
sued. Mr. Arlo Bates leads this company 
with his ‘* Berries of the Brier.” Mr. 
Clinton Scollard, a young Cambridge 
m n, follows with his ‘‘Reed and Lyre.” 
Aod still another Cambridgean, Mr. Oscar 
Fay Adams, is on the lis’ in an audacious 
travesty of Tennyson, which he calls ‘* Poet 
Laureate Idyls.” A still younger man, 
Mr. Ernest Shurtleff, puts forth a New 
Year carol of sung ina bit of a volume 
with a soupen of illustration. Closing up 
«uis Est comes Mr. James Jeffrey Roche 
with his ‘*Songs and Satirez,” which has 
just been placed before the public. 

Mr. Bates has already made himself 
known by his two striking novels, ‘‘ The 
Pagans,” and ‘‘A Wheel of Fire,” the latter 
calling forth Mr. Howells’s appreciation in 
a rather unusual degree. Those who have 
read this novel, with any care, will not 
fail to see the same subtle use of the psy- 
chological and metaphysical, which made 
“Tne Pagans” so noticeable. It is in- 
teresting to note the difference between 
Mr. Bates’s and Mr. Roche’s work. Mr. 
Bates is the younger of the two, though 
both are young men, and these volumes of 
verse are their first ventures in this line. 
Both, too, have earned the right to call 


themselves Bostonians by their long 
residence and business interests, Mr. 
Bates being the editor of the 


Boston Sunday Courier, one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, of Boston’s weekly papers, 
and Mr. Roche, the assistant editor of Zhe 
Pilot, the Irish-American weekly. Each of 
these young men has in a marked degree 
the higher qualifications of the true poet; 
they have also a good many of the same 
social interests, belong to the same literary 
clubs—Mr. Roche holding for some time 
the office of secretary in the Papyrus Club. 
Yet with all this sympathetic agreement of 
present circumstances and ability, the dif- 
ference between the two in mental outlook 
and expression is greater than that between 
avy other two of the younger authors, and 
this cifference is extremely interesting be- 
cause it is so significant of certain ten- 
dencies of the day. Mr. Bates is a New 
Eoglander by birth and breeding. Mr. 
Roche was born in Ireland, his family emi- 
grating to Prince Edwards Island eborily 
after. He was educated at St. Dunstan’s 
College, and afterward, coming to Boston, 
entered into business here. His connee- 
tion with the Papyrus Club has uade him 
very well known to the young literary men 
of the city, with whom he is extremely 
popular. An optimist, partly by heritage 
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and partly by education, the joyous hope- 
fulness of his mindis not more marked 
than the contrasting spirit which breathes 
from the subtle metaphysical questionings 
of Mr. Bates’s verse. While Mr. Roche 
represents and expresses the immediate 
activity of fixed thought, Mr. Bates repre- 
sents and expresses the reflective specula- 
tion of the imaginative thinker o* the hour, 
whose temperament and associations have 
developed in him the pessimistic tenden- 
cy. Inhis ‘‘Sbadow Boat,” one sees this 
somber strain set to the high, imaginative 
key: 
** Under my keel another boat 

Sails as I sail, floats as I float; 

Silent and dim and mystic still 

It steals through that weird nether-world, 

Mocking my power, though at my will 

The foam before its prow is curled 

Or calm it lies with canvas furled. 


“ Vainly I peer, and fain would see 
What phantom in that boat may be; 
Yet half I dread lest I with ruth 
Some ghost of my dead past divine, 
Some gracious shape of my lost youth, 
Whose deathless eyes once fixed on mine 
Would draw me downward through the brine.” 

The weird fancy of this gues deeper than 
the mere fanciful pictuie. It takes hold on 
life and reveals that sad underlying of 
question and conjecture which seeks 
through such figurative suggestion its 
various expression. The very titles of these 
‘* Berries of the Brier,” are suggestive of 
these fine metaphysics of modern life. 
Take, for instance, ‘‘ A Casuistry,” ““Metem- 
psychosis,” ‘‘Tekel” and ‘‘Jferedity,” 
which are all of them significant of the 
manner of treatment which follows in the 
verse, and which is the analytical treat- 
ment, not of the commouplace, but of 
ideal imaginative thought. Mr. Bates has 
evidently but lightly and slightly touched 
in this slender volume, what in future work 
may receive a fuller expression. The book 
is seemingly but a prelude to wider and 
more complete accomplishment; but it is 
extremely interesting not merely for itself— 
for the grace and ease of the poetic con- 
struction—but as an example of the new 
subjective school of expression as opposed 
to or contrasted with the objective, which is 
also the optimistic, as the subjective in this 
day is the pessimistic. 

Mr. Roche, with all the background, as it 
would seem, tomake a flourishing pessi- 
mist, with bis inherited sympathies for Ire- 
land and its constant struggles and disap- 
pointments, is, as I have said, a joyous 
optimist. His satires are as joyous as his 
songs. Even his more serious poems, such 
as ‘King Mob” and ‘For the People,” 
have none of the bloodthirsty flavor of 
anarchy. Even amidst the uncertainty of 
the anarchical struggle, he is the prophet of 
future harmony and of present moderation. 
In none of his verse is there the sad intro- 
versive element which distinguishes the 
opposite school. In the first of his satires, 
‘“‘The Vase,” which was originally published 
and illustrated in Life, the good-nature of 
his raillery is very apparent. It is very ap- 
parent, too, that he had not missed any- 
thing of Boston’s little mannerisms and 
pedantry, not only in this gay thrust but in 
several others. Perhaps the best of these, 
next to ‘‘ The Vase,” is the hit at the Con. 
cord School of Philosophy. The newspapers 
have periodically broken out in jokes and 
travesties of the Concord School; but Mr. 
Roche’s ‘‘ Concord Love Song” is far be- 
yond these. It is as musical as Swinburne’s 
verse, and utterly devoid of venom. Even 
the most devoted of Concordian members, 
if he, or she, has any perception of humor, 
must admit thut this laughing lilt is 
most good naturedly administered. That 
Mr. Roche is by no means disregardful of 
the opposing attitude of his pessimistic 
brethren can be seen from his fable ‘Spots 
on the Sun”: 

* In a far fair land, in the early days, 
Ere a purer faith was born, 
Men simple-souled and of artless ways 


Knelt down to the sun, and their song of praise 
Was lifted to him eacn morn, 


** For they saw as the days did come and go 
That he loved the sons of men— 
That for them he had taught the corn to grow, 
The fruits to ripen, the flowers to blow, 
And earth to conceive again. 


** But a wise man came with his souless creed, 
Narrow and hard and cold— 
He had weighed their sun, and measured his 
speed, 
And reckoned his years to a day indeed— 
And he scoffed at the faith of old. 





“ He made him a Jens of the crystal glass, 
And steadily bent his gaze. 
There are spots on the sun,” he cried, ** Alas 
For your God! he is all one murky mass, 
Where now be his glorious rays? 


** But the simple people made answer none : 

They saw in the wise man’s eyes 

That the cevtered rays of ‘he angry sun 

Had smitten him blind ; and they knew no one 

Is so simple as the wise.” 

I do not give this as an example of Mr. 
Roche’s verse, but simply as showing his 
active consciousness of the opposite school 
of thought. But this consciousness is not 
aggressive consciousness, it is merely active 
knowledge. That it finds expression only 
in this one instance is sufficient indication 
that the author is too fixed in his own op- 
timism to take the quarrelsome attitude of 
fear toward his pessimistic brethren. This 
is not arrogant self-confidence, but mental 
health. 

As a study, then, of two distinct forces in 
literature,Mr. Bates’s and Mr. Roche’s work 
is not only interesting but valuable, as sug- 
gestive of the two forces in our modern life 
which are so distinctly opposed one to the 
other, and so important in their different 
results. 

Of the three other young writers, Mr. 
Scollard has produced the most as yet. His 
verse is of the purely imaginative order. 
He is not, therefore, so much a product of 
the time, but belongs to the singers who 
find their inspiration ‘‘ in the old, immortal 
ways of love and youth.” 

The doubts and distractions of meta- 
physics have no voice here, nor has the 
conflict of social struggle affected this 
** Reed and Lyre.” Both are tuned to sing 
above the clouds, out of reach of struggle 
and discord. One of the most charming 
quotations in the book gives the keynote 
to this harmony: 

“ There is no blast, howe’er so flerce it plows 
Across wild moorlands leagured fast by snows, 
That does not bear the presage of a tune 
The thrush will carol in the heart of June,” 

Mr. Shurtleff’s verse is less imaginative 
and less ambitious. The subjects are few 
and the strain less varied; but it is of a 
fine, sincere quality, all of it more or less 
tinctured with the spiritual religious vein, 
and that of a blithe and hopeful trust and 
belief. At present Mr. Shurtleff is a stu- 
dent at Andover. One can scarcely proph- 
esy what future impetus may overtake 
this young singer; but at the present his 
feet seem firmly fixed, and his aims and 
hopes in happy harmony. 

Mr. Adams has shown a true poetic in- 
stinct in the series which he has edited, of 
poems of the different seasons. His own 
venture is a very clever travesty of Ten- 
nyson’s Idyls. Audacious but not disre- 
spectful, it is, indeed, most dignified fool- 
ing, and in the nursery vein which nobody 
has tried before. It is burlesque of the 
prilliant and not of the brutal kind. Mr. 
Adams’s graver verse is serious and thought- 
ful; but his fine fooling will gain him more 
applause. 

Of this group of singers, but one—Mr. 
Bates—is also a novelist. Two—Mr. Bates 
and Mr. Roche—are journalists. 

Of the other young literary men who 
have made their mark in prose, fiction or 
satire—there is the Harvard group, as it is 
called—Robert Grant, J. 8. of Dale (Stim- 
son), and J. T. Wheelwright. Grant’s clever 
hit, “The Little Tin God on Wheels,” gave 
him a very happy start, and his ‘‘ Frivolous 
Girl,” which was the first of his stories, 
was also one of the most promising. Be- 
tween this and his various other novels of 
society up to the present, his ** Face to 
Face,” published anonymously a few 
months ago, is by far his best work. 

Mr. Wheelwright also. made a similar hit 
at the start with his ‘‘ Rollo’s Journey to 
Cambridge,” in which he bad the collabo- 
ration of Mr. Stimson. His literary work, 
outside of his editorials in the Boston Ad- 
verliser and his contributions to Life, has 
been in the line of comic opera. He has 
written several librettos, which have been 
very successful. 

Mr. Stimson—J. 8. of Dale—is known 
by his ‘‘Guerndale” and ‘The Crime of 
Henry Vane.” The first of these, created 
quite a little stir of curiosity and discus- 
sion in Boston literary and social circles 
when itcame out. Just as the question 

“‘who was J. 8. of Dale?” was answered, the 
still more marked production, ‘‘The Crime 








of Henry Vane,” was placed before the 
public. This novel awoke a storm of criti- 
cism; but there was a certain set of young 
literary men here who were enthusiastic 
over it. Mr. Bates struck the keynote of 
this enthusiasm by a second review, which 
was a protest against the lack of under- 
standing displayed, as he thought, by some 
of the critics; he at the same time pointed 
out ia glowing terms the artistic merits of 
the novel. 

Mr. T. Russell Sullivan, another of the 
Boston story-tellers, began his literary 
work by translating and adapting foreign 
plays. From this start he went on to orig- 
inal work in this line, ‘‘A Midsummer 
Madness” beingh is most successful attempt. 
His latest effort in adaptation is the dra- 
matic arrangement of the striking story 
“Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde.” His novel ‘*Roses 
of Shadow,” however, which was pub- 
lished last year, has done more to make 
him known than anything that had gone 
before. The light and bright touch might 
have been expected, perhaps; but people 
do not read plays, and were not, therefore, 
prepared for this fresh fiction. 

The story, though of Bostonians and 
with the Boston localities, has not the self- 
consciousness of most of the Boston stories. 
The men are real men—gentlemen whom 
one would like to know—and not the real- 
istic little cads that have figured in so many 
of the so-called stories of Boston society, 
The heroine, too, is of flesh and blood, a 
sweet yet serious creature, who is not per- 
petually posing for the reader, at the au- 
thor’s bidding. 

Last, but not the least of ourstory-tellers, 
is Mr. Barrett Wendell, whose first novel, 
‘*The Duchess Emelia,” with its psycholog- 
ical romance, was such a surprise to the 
public, who had so long been accustomed 
to the Boston diet of realism that it held 
its breath for awhile, doubtful what place 
to assign this daring romancer, who had 
thus stepped boldly out of the conventional 
track. The applause that at length arose 
had a note of welcome in it which showed 
very plainly that the unmixed diet of real- 
ism had not been altogether satisfactory. 

The fresh work that Mr. Wendell has 
now in press is a not less singular story; 
but it does not lead into the pure region of 
romance like the ‘‘ Duchess Emelia.” The 
very title, ‘‘ Kankell’s Remains,” has the 
grewsome touch which savors of the harder 
realistics of our modern life. In the intro- 
duction the author, speaking of his story 
as of certain facts that had come to him, 
and which he had been urged to put into 
connected form, says: 

‘And this story, fragmentary as wy knowl- 
edge of it is, has, at least for me, a meaning 
that I can ill put in words, but that helps me to 
feel, what of all things I hold a man should 
teach himself to feel, that this modern world of 
ours, even in our own America which the fas- 
tidious are prone to sneer at, is as true a pass- 
age in the great book of human life as was the 
Greece of Homer, or the Palestine of the He- 
brews, or the Italy of Dante, or the England of 
Shakespeare.” 

Itis with this spirit that Mr. Wendell 
tells his story, and itis such a story that 
it could not well be told other than soberly 
and sadly, and this telling is remarkably 
well done. It is full of power and the in- 
tensity of underlying tragedy; but it be- 
longs in spite of its clear insistance in the 
contrast of the good and evil, to the modern 
pessimistic school, which has such a hold 
at the present time upon the minds of most 
of the younger literary workers. Ia che 
‘Duchess Emelia,” full of romance as it is, 
the critical reader can see that the pessi- 
mistic spirit is not altogether hidden. So 
strong is the respect which this spirit seems 
to elicit in our day, that any prose work 
that should be totally devoid of it would 
immediately be called unreal and artificial, 
for it is this spirit, do not hesitate to de- 
clare, that is the very basis of modern 
realistic fiction. The claim that is made by 
its most prominent authors is, that they 
are the expounders of truth. What they do 
not say, what they do not see is, that it is 
their truth only, the truth as it seems to 
them by their light, which is the light of 
shadow. That this way of looking at 
things is but the reaction from the exag- 
gerated optimism of the romantic school is 
very evident, but, like all strong reactionary 
measures, it is passing into a tyranny of 
fashion which has gone so deeply that it has 





had a certain destroying effect not only 
upon ideal production, but upon the spir. 
itual idea which is the flame of the ideal, 
In a brief paper like this, I do nen 
more than a suggestion of the work of this 
reactionary school, which, in its so-called 
realism, is built upon the sad_doubts of pes- 
simism. I have endeavored, in presenting 
the younger literary workers of Boston, to 
speak with as little personal bias as pos. 
sible; but in looking at their work it is im. 
possible not to see the effect upon some of 
the strongest of this realism which takes 
its life from pessimism. 

1 bave distinctly contrasted the two— 
Mr. Bates and Mr. Roche—because in the 
most marked manner these two show the 
difference of the two schools. Tempera. 
ment and race have more to do with this 
difference than education and inherited 
belief; but it is the active interest in the 
aclive struggles of his country that serve, 
more than anything else, to mark the con- 
trast of Mr. Roche’s human outlook. Dur- 
ing our Civil War our young men were 
not troubled or hindered by pessimistic 
speculations. We cannot apply this heroic 
remedy to the present day; but we can 
argue from the past that in the progress of 
thoug ht another reaction is upon us, if not 
immediate, yet not so distant that the 
younger literary workers will fail to profit 
by it. 

Boston, Mass. 


A REMINISCENCE OF A, T. STEW- 








BY THE REY. JOHN MILLER. 


In June, 1870, I hended the card of a 
distinguished lady to Mr. Brown, the floor- 
manager at Broadway and Ninth Street, 
and asked tosee Mr. A. T. Stewart. He 
had not arrived; and Mr. Brown, putting 
the card in his pocket, advised me to spend 
the interval in inspecting the different 
floors, and that he would tell me when Mr, 
Stewart came in. Some hours after, I saw 
a man entering from the street, tall, grave, 
exceedingly neat in his dress, pale and 
with light complexion and hair, who, by 
his quick glance and keen, intent look into 
every part of the place, I made up my 
mind was the great merchant. He greeted 
me most cordially when I introduced my- 
self and mentioned the card in his man- 
ager’s pocket. And when I told him that 
the lady, who was often at his store, had 
advised me to see it, but that I had pre- 
ferred to see the store-keeper, he laughed 
and told me that he was designed for 
my profession; that what Greek and 
Latin he knew was for that purpose; that 
his early manhood had no other end in 
view; but that an old uncle had told him 
that a ‘‘call’” was necessary, and had de- 
scribed it in such a way that he recognized 
no such thing, and felt driven to the choice 
of the humbler and less interesting work of 
a professional ,school-teacher. This it was 
that brought him to the states. His mer- 
chant’s life was an afterthought, And not 
from him at the time, but from another 
merchant, I learned how this came. He 
bad a small pittance above his expense. 
He lent it to a passenger. That young 
man, whom he had known in Ireland, was 
to bea merchant. Stewart’s loan of sev- 
enty-eight dollars helped to set him up. 
Aud, in a small shop of the city of that 
day, he found that he was about to fail, and 
persuaded his young comrade to quit his 
school-teaching and take the shop, as the 
only means of making sure his money. It 
was in this way, so my friend told me, that 
Stewart made the discovery of his gift as 4 
born merchant. 

I had talked but a moment in the crowd 
with Mr. Stewart, and held out my hand, 
telling him I knew how I was trespassing; 
when he drew me off to a corner, telling 
me he had plenty of time; and when I ex- 
pressed amazement at such a speech in the 
very crowd of the morning, he said that 
one of his principles was to leave himself n0 
work or office in the whole business. Said 
he: ‘Positively everything to be done has 
somebody else to d> it besides myself in 
the whole up-town and down-town and 
out-of-town undertakings. That is the 
very bridge,” said he, ‘‘ that spans the river. 
In any other way I would be crushed. I 
get enough to do, casually. I come into 
either place, and I can hear almost as in 82 
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But,” said he, ‘for any moments like 
these, in which I don’t care to watch, 
everything is going on, and somebody 
must be delinquent if I could not fora 
whole morning stay at my house, without 
coming near either store at all.” 

‘‘Well now,” said I, ‘‘Mr. Stewart, if 
you are going to waste an hour upon me, 
add to your kindness by letting me decide 
how it shall be employed. Do tell me by 
the best lights you possess what, in your 
opinion, is the secret of this enormous busi- 
ness.” 

“Why,” said he, ‘‘you have asked the 
very question of questions. I have often 
beaten my head over that myself. LIhardly 
know. 

“Tt is not because I am the best mer- 
chant. I have men in my employ from 
whom I get points, and who, in general 
commerce, have decided genius, in fact, 
wonderful sagacity—aeither of which things 
to the same extent did I ever possess. 

‘*It is not because I give great bargains. 
You can go about this city, and in broken 
houses antl in casual chances get as good 
and cheaper goods as compared with any 
I possess. In fact, I offer no cheap goods. 
I get a fair, and sometimes, a full profit 
on all that I expose. 

‘* Nor is it because I am industrious. I 
know men who work harder than I do. 
There is, perhaps, a form of industry which 
is extreme, and I may have that. Ido not 
know any one who denies himself as much 
as 1, There may be something there. I 
know of no man in the city who has made 
as much who indulges himself in it as little, 
and sticks to his desk as closely. But still, 
that would not build all this. 


**The only secret I know, and that is the 
only one I can bring forward, is that I 
started with the idea of becoming profes- 
sionally and actually other people’s mer- 
chant. I saw lawyers and doctors tower 
up by making themselves precious to those 
they worked for. It was my favorite idea 
that this was the secret for the merchant. 
Meaning to embark upon what should last 
a lifetime, I dismissed the idea of gaining 
upon certain stocks; and turning over, for 
the moment, speculative merchandise, I 
kept steadily in eye comfort and freedom 
from disappointment for substantial pur- 
chasers. Hence certain rules. I swore 
by the ‘one price.’ Ladies who come 
in their cushioned carriages don’t want 
to be fevered by the idea of bea'ing 
down. Again, perfect goods! I bought 
nothing of any damage. I cheapened noth- 
ing because it was not altogether right. I 
did not trust to telling people a thing had 
any deficiency. My telling them they would 
forget. IXept no such things. And so you 
understand how in a third of a century 
people got to buying of me with the luxury 
of an easy mind. 

‘“*T allowed no deceit. A youth who 
would misrepresent I would turnaway. I 
forbade ladies to be allowed to deceive each 
other, in talking of my goods, and salesmen 
were ordered to correct buyers who were 
standing by the goods, who said they would 
wash, for example, if they would not. 

‘*You have no idea what comfort this 
would give in shopping through a long 
course of years, and the business would 
grow, under this entire freedom from com- 
plaint, ia a way that neither the storekeeper 
nor the buyer at the time might quite re- 
mark or understand. 

‘*This is my secret,” said he, ‘‘as far as 
Ican conceive. Ihave demanded full profits; 
but then I have bought with uniform care 
and sold correctly, and with absolute truth 
all my time. 

‘*Then,” said he, ‘‘ there is another fact. 
Ihave five profits: I manufacture”—and he 
told me of his different mills—‘'1 import, 
and I reap the profit there. I am a jobber, 
and, of course, that is an immense busi- 
ness, Again, I retail. Last of all, I make 
up—that is, [lay down carpets, and turn 
into dresses and into curtains much that I 
Tetail.” 

He spoke of other things—of Garden 
City; that he was put up to by a friend. 
That friend was to do all the work; and 
when it was cleverly launched, his friend 
died, and left him with all to do. He 
spoke of his grand mansion, and said, with 

evident bitterness, that it was his unspeak- 
able indiscretion. He said that he weuld 


age had no business to be guilty of so 
great a folly. To a picture of mine of 
‘* Stewart” asa great Southern city, to be 
built at City Point, with a harbor deeper 
than New York, with lines of rail to the 
West, with ocean traflic—a great entre- 
pot for allthe South—he quietly remarked 
that he had no such schemes from the be- 
ginning ; that his shop asan Irish immigrant 
was his boldest and only venture; that all 
else had grown upon him; that most of his 
mills he had taken under stress; that he 
had already too much to carry; and that 
the only city he had attempted was the 
earnest hobby of an acquaintance, who 
had died and left it on his hands. 

He spoke also of his appointment to the 
Treasury, and of the fault found with him 
for his lack of charity. We must not, for 
the present, trespass further. Poor hu- 
manity may have only one good side. But 
certainly that is worthy of a record. Stew- 
art’s secret of success can do no harm if 
known in Wall Street, and set side by side 
with the secret of other fortunes, that have 
grown in our time. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


ROBERT COLLEGE AND THE BUL- 
GARIAN CRISIS. 


BY A RUSSIAN, 








THE great body of the Protestants are 
probably unaware that in the present Bul- 
garian crisis, the fate of the well-known 
American institution, Robert College, of 
Constantinople, of which Dr. Washburn is 
president, is involved to a great extent. It 
must be said to the honor of that college that 
the Bulgarian leaders, who for years have 
been fighting energetically for their coun- 
try’s independence, were the pupils of that 
institution; but, for that very reason, the 
college is now marked as a deadly enemy 
to the Orthodoxy and to the Czar’s influ- 
ence in Bulgaria. It is said that the head 
of the Orthodox Church in Bulgaria, Ex- 
arch Joseph, has already made up his mind 
to anathematize those of the orthodox 
parents who will send their boys to 
Robert College, and it is very possible that 
‘** His Blessedness” will fulfill his threat as 
soon as his spiritual sword shall be upheld 
by the Russian bayonets. It is evident 
then, that the Bulgarian crisis raises a 
question important and interesting for the 
Protestant world—namely, whether the 
usefulness of the Robert College shall con- 
tinue unabated or shall be thwarted hence- 
forth both by the Exarch and the Czar? 

In connection with this matter it isinter- 
esting to note in what light Robert College 
is presented or rather misrepresented be- 
fore the Russian public by the most influ- 
ential papers of Russia. The Constanti- 
nople correspondent of the Novoe Vremia, 
St. Petersburg (having the largest circula- 
tion of all Russian newspapers), says, for 
instance: 

‘Here I made acquaintance of several promi- 
nent Bulgarians grouping around the Exarch of 
Bulgaria, who for long time has resided in Con- 
stantinople. Dr. Y. K. Karakanovsky, physi- 
cian to the Russian Embassy, and A. P. Shopoff, 
Secretary to the Exarch, are their recognized 
leaders. They have explained to me the mean- 
ing of the Bulgarian movement. 

‘**Here, in Constantinople,’ they told me, 
‘you will find a key for many important events 
now developing in Bulgaria, In Russia they see 
all the evil in the Radicals and Nihilists of Bul- 
garia. Though these are a great nuisance, yet 
they can be easily made away with. But in Bul- 
garia there is another and greater evil which» 
while growing quietly and almost unobservedly, 
still surely is sapping the vital forces of the 
country. Is it not a shame that the Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries come to our Christian 
country as to some wild and pagan tribes? 
Here 1s the chief trouble, the cause of the inter- 
nal disintegration, of discontent, of atheism and 
of the enmity to Russia. If Russia’s foes would 
multiply among us Catholics with the Polish 
spirit, then Bulgaria would turn into another 
and still worse Poland. But we have also 


Protestants who are far more dangerous 
than the Catholics; for they are more 
numerous and mere powerful, counting 


among themselves our most prominent leaders 
who, with their English sympathies, have 
brought unfortunate Bulgaria to the very 
verge of peril. Here is the way in which Eng- 
land has brought Bulgaria under her claws. 
Some twenty years ago a rich American citizen, 
Robert by name, donated £100,000 for the 
establishment in Constantinople of a Protestant 
missionary school. Thus appeared Robert Col- 





live in it if he lived, but that a man at his 


Bosphorus. According to the will of the founder 
that College is especially dedicated to the spread- 
ing of Protestantism; but the clever English 
politicians have turned it to their own interests, 
and so politics now play in the College as im- 
portant a part as religion. At present in the 
College there are 147 student2, of whom 80 are 
Bulgarians,and the rest are Greeks and Armeni- 
ans. During eighteen years that College has 
given education to about six hundred Bulgarians ! 
All the Bulgarian graduates of the College con- 
stitute a kind of Mason Lodge whose Grand 
Master is ex-Prince Alexander. Some of the 
Robert graduates, being Protestants, play very 
prominent réles in the Bulgarian politics of to- 
day. For instance, Demitroff, Prefect of Philip- 
popolis, Grekoff, ¢x-minister, Dr. Vulkovitch, 
Natchevitch, Stoiloff, who was a right arm of 
the Prince, Gueshoff, the English candidate for 
the throne of Bulgaria, and many others. Bul- 
garian boys are turned in Robert College 
into Protestants and Anglomanians, They try 
to persuade the people that it was not Russia, 
but England, who saved them from the Turkish 
yoke, Russia only having fulfilled England’s 
plan. Stoiloff and Gueshoff (both now minis- 
ters) look after the English interests in Bul- 
garia, and a Panaretoff, Professor of Bulgarian 
language in the College, is an English tool here, 
in Constantinople. Panaretoff also edits here a 
Protestant Bulgarian paper, the Zarnitza (The 
Dawn), which is largely distributed gratis in 
Bulgaria. Dr. Long, Professor in the College, 
speaks Bulgarian perfectiy. For ten years he 
lived in Bulgaria, preaching Protestantism and 
serving as agent to Lord Salisbury. Both Long 
and Panaretoff got decorations from Prince 
Alexander. When visiting here Alexander did 
not want to see any Bulgarians but those con- 
nected somehow with Robert College. The poli- 
ticians of Robert College now zealously act in 
Bulgaria in the English interests, spreading a 
rumor that Russia aims at the annexation of 
Bulgaria. In view of the great evil done by Rob- 
ert College to Bulgaria and her Church, the Ex- 
arch is about to anathematize those of the pa- 
rents who will send their children to that Col- 
lege.’ ” 
This fabric of falsifications and real facts 
is too apparent to need any commentary. 
& Joseph, Exarch of Bulgaria, is but forty- 
five years old. He studied Theology and 
Laws in France. In 1871 he was Secretary 
to the Synod of Bulgaria. On entering a 
monastic order he at once was made a 
bishop, and soon after that a Metropolitan 
at Lovtcha. Being a pronounced Russo- 
phile, he was elected the Exarch during 
the Turko-Russian War. He is against the 
Constitutional Government introduced ia 
Bulgaria, and for the Russian protectorate 
over Bulgaria. In an interview with a cor- 
respondent of the Auvce Vremia, the Exarch 
bitterly denounced the present state of 
things in Bulgaria, plainly showing, at the 
same time, his own tendencies. We repro- 
duce here some of his views: 
‘* All Balkan nations on being freed, got con- 
stitution of some kind,and therefore chaos and 
disorder now reign everywhere. Clergymen, 
too, were placed under control of this horrible 
constitution, and so we became powerless to 
fight against the enemies of our religion, and of 
Russia, too. If Bulgarian peasants look on 
Russians as their brothers it is because they 
hold the same religion; make these peasants 
Protestant, and they will no more be kinsfolk 
of Russians. By the constitution our clergymen 
were deprived even of those rights which they 
have enjoyed under Turks. Formerly our Metro- 
politans received a salary of from 12,000 to 15,000 
francs, and now they receive only 6,000 francs. 
Under such conditions demoralization is begin- 
ning to affect even Bishops. Archbishop Her- 
vasy, of Philippopolis, has openly sided with 
the Radicals, the enemies of Russia, and so I had 
to remove him to Hermanly. The present situ- 
ation of Bulgaria is very deplorable. I, Exarch 
and the head of the Church of Bulgaria, cannot 
go to my country withouta risk of being de- 
nounced there by the very so-called government, 
and that is only because I want to preserve the 
Orthodoxy in my Orthodox country, Working 
hard for my country, I had not in view to bene- 
fit the radicals who, as I knew beforehand, would 
ruin everything. And now I don’t see any other 
way of safety for Bulgaria except that Russia 
should take us at once under her powerful pro- 
tection. It is indispensable to support the 
clergy, to open theological seminaries, and above 
all to bridle the press.” 
These views characterize sufficiently the 
head of the Church of Bulgaria. It is easy 
toforesee what policy would be inaugurated 
in Bulgaria in case the Russian Govern- 
ment should triumph in that country. Abo- 
lition (partial or perhaps even total) of 
constitution, suppression of the freedom of 
press, suspension of the free religious 
propaganda, prohibition (under the penalty 
of excommunication) of sending children 





lege, situated in a princely building on the 


planks of the program of the pro-Russian 
party in Bulgaria. Will Europe allow it? 


New York Crry, 





MISSIONER AITKEN’S IMPRES- 


SIONS 
OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





BY THE REV. J. W. BONHAM. 


Txat English Missioners who crossed the 

ocean to take part in the New York Advent 

Mission. after their return to England 

should publish their impressions concern- 

ing Americans and the Episcopal Church 

is not surprising. Missioners Pigou and 

Aitken have done so in a series of able 

papers which have appeared in successive 

numbers of a London monthly magazine. 

Both speak in complimentary terms of 

what they saw and heard while in Amer- 

ica. But as Missioner Aitken remained 

longer and traveled further, and had 

greater opportunities to study social and 

church life in this country, which each so 

much admired, a condensed description of 

Missioner Aitken’s notes of his four months 
mission tour in America may interest the 
numerous readers of ‘THE INDEPENDENT. 

In 1869, the Parochial Mission, in sixty 
of the largest London churches, with a 
trumpet voice called the attention of 
churchmen of the Kingdom to the import- 
ance of similar weli-organized efforts to 
rouse sleeping millions from the lethargy 
of spiritual death. But ‘“‘stout Protesants” 
lustily denounced the mission as the 
last and cleverest stroke of Ritualistic 
Jesuitry ; and ‘strong churchmen ” con- 
demned it as ‘‘an audacious attempt to in- 
troduce Methodism into the sober system 
of the Anglican communion.” Yet, while 
thus doubly attacked, the early mission 
movement has survived “the snakes of 
slander and prejudice that were writhing 
everywhere around its cradle; and, as ad- 
mitted by spiritually minded men of all 
shades of opinion,” the growing infant 
Hercules has affected a radical change in 
many individual churches, and most ben- 
eficially affected the tone and spirit of 
the English Church at large. In view of 
this, Missioner Aitken says: ‘* It seems at 
first very surprising that the daughter- 
Church in America should have allowed 
sixteen years to pass over her without any 
considerable attempt to employ an agency 
that has proved so useful in the old 
country!” 

What perplexed Missioner Aitken when 
ata distance became less difficult to ac- 
count for after his arrival in America, and 
a close acquaintance with Americans and 
their habits of thought and action. He says: 

‘Because as a nation they have shown 
such marvelous capacity for invention, 
and, what is rarer, such astonishing prompti- 
tude in adopting really useful inven- 
tions, we are, perhaps, disposed to expect 
them to be equally prompt and expeditious in 
introducing into their religious systems what- 
ever has commended itself to us in England, 
But in thus concluding we underrate or over- 
look two important factora in American Church 
life: first, the patriotic independence, and, sec. 
ond, the strong conservatism of the Amorican 
character. , . . For fifteen years the mother 
Church has been reaping spiritual harvests 
through the agency of Parochial Missions; for 
fifteen years the daughter Church has looked 
on, not, I am disposed to think, indifferently, 
but dubiously. . . . Was it really possible 
to utilize all that is best in revivalism without 
being affected as a Church with what is worse? 
These are open questions requiring time to 
solve; and I respect my American fellow- 
Churchmen none the less because they did not 
blindly follow our lead in this matter, but took 
time carefully to consider it in all its bearings.’ 

In England the surpliced choir and choral 
service are no longer regarded as the badges 
of a party; for Churchmen of high and of 
moderate opinions long’ since bade 
farew ell to the extraordinary musical per- 
formanc es of quartette and other choirs in 
the West End galleries of some ‘ fashion- 

able churches.” As Missioner Aitken con- 
siders American Episcopalians, on the aver- 
age, higher Churchmen than their brethren 
in England, he was surprised that so few 
parishes have adopted the choral service and 
congregational singing. He supposed that 
‘* gallery performances” could no more be 
reinstated here than could Nature be ex- 
pected to bring back themastodon: . . . 

Little did I ever think thatI should find this 
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particular mastodon flourishing in even greater 
glory than in the Bath of thirty years ago, in 
the most ‘ go ahead’ nation in the world; yet, 
strange as it may seem, that is exactly what I 
did find,” 

He thus describes the fantastic music of 
four distinguished persons in the west gal- 
lery of the most fashionable church in a 
Southern city: 


‘A female contralto voice murmuring inar- 
ticulate utterances, sustained by an organ ac- 
companiment scarcely more audible than would 
have been the tones of a musical enuff-box beard 
at an equal distance, made me aware that some- 
thing was happening as I rose from my knees. 

Soon the organ put on a crescendo, and 
a soprano voice broke in with eqnally inarticulate 
ntterances which present’y culminated in a blood- 
curdling sbriek, a bass and tenor by this time 
assisting in the performance, which lasted for 
about five minutes and concluded without con- 
veying any single idea to my mind, except one 
that I found to be in some degree sustained by 
fact, that I had been listening to very indiffer- 
ent opera singers. Then came the reading of the 
service... . The four distinguished persons in 
the west gallery apparently taking no part until 
the Venite was reached. . . . Here was perform- 
ance the second, the large congregation 
standing meekly while the four gayly disported 
themselves up and down the diatonic and even 
the chromatic scale.” 

The Gloria of the Psalter did not allow 
him to take a humble part in praising God, 
tor he says: 

“The Gloria was another elaborate and oper- 
atic anthem twice or thrice repeated ere the 
Lessons were reached. The Te Deum 
was equally ¢laborate, and the Jubilate much 
more 80; indeed here the four seemed to enjoy 
their wildest revel.” 

After the sermon, 

“‘ the collection had to be stimulated with a tide 
of song inan unknown tongue. . . . The hymps 
only were saved out of the hands of these inex- 
orable performers by the intervention of the 
mission,... An evil which I thought had died 
& quarter of a century ago in conservative Eng- 
land, I was mortified at finding in a state of full 
vitality in progressive America, which illustrates 
the conservative tendencies which exist in Amer- 
ica, and which surprised me as much as mapy 
surprising things I met with there.” 

At the present time in the Church of Eng- 
land, in most of the well-worked parishes 
prayer-meetiogs precede and tollow the 
regular services, and are sanctioned by 
High Churchmen as well as by Low. The 
Episcopal Chvrch in America seems to 
Missioner Aitken to be where the Caurch 
of England was half a century ago when 
the propozal of a prayer-meeting would 
bave excited horror and alarm. Having sl- 
luded to a former member of his own old 
flock in Liverpool, now aresident of Brouk- 
lyn, who told him her younger sister bad 
joined the Baptists, and that she found it 
hard to abstain from following her, because 
*“‘things are worked here upon such very 
stiff lines, and she knew not an Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn that bas a weekly or 
even a monthly prayer-meeting,” Mr. Ait- 
ken says: 

“Perhaps this conservative disposition is 
characteristic of the Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica rather than of the pation at large ° 
American Churchmen cling with more tenacity 
to old ways because there has been so much to 
excuse their prejudices in many of the newer 
methods that they have seen rive and flourish for 
a time and then sink in decadence around them. 
+ « « In spite of this conservative disposition 
Americans are singularly open to conviction ; 
mere precedent does not weigh with them as it 
does with us ; end when they are convinced that 
their prejudices have been wrong and unjustifi- 
able they part with them withouta sign.” 


Missioner Aitken heartily indorses Dr. 
Pigou’s opinion of Bishop H. C. Potter: 
‘*To know him is indeed to love him.” He 
speaks in eulogistic terms of Bishop Little- 
jobn, who he believes is ‘‘the only Amer- 
ican bishop who has ever held the office ot 
special preacher at our English university.’ 
He highly appreciated his forcible and fer. 
vent address at the close of the mission in 
St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn; that had 
come upon him like a long forgotten strain 
** wafted from the happiest ministerial ex- 
periences of his by-gone life.” He was alsu 
highly gratified by the cordial and appreci- 
ative words spoken by Bishop H. C, Pot- 
ter, and Bishop Starkey, at East Orange. 
N. J., and their testimony to the value of 
the mission, and ‘‘ when Bishop Potter in 
well-chosen words referred to the result of 
the mission in breaking down barriers and 
drawing Christiana nearer to each other,” 





& spontaneous outburst of sympathetic ap- 
plause from 3,000 souls resounded through 
the crowded rink. 

Respecting the large number of clergy- 
men who were present at the Retreat at 
Garrison’s, Missioner Aitken says: 

“‘ They represented every school of thought, 
I might almost say, every shade of opinion. 
Extreme Higb, extreme Low, pronounced Broad 
—all were there ; and yet from first to last, noth- 
ing could exceed the harmony and good will 
that prevailed everywhere amongall. . . . I 
never met with humility more genuine, nora 
teacbableness more sincere than were extibited 
by these Reverend bretbren, many of whom, 
were no doubt quite capable of instructing their 
preacher. . . . When, on the last evening, I 
mvited any one to confer with me about his 
own spiritual experience, so mavy availed them- 
selves of my offer that my room was not clear 
until after two o’cluck in the morning. I shall 
be breaking no confidence if I say that my 
strong presentation of personal assurance of 
present salvation as springing from the moral 
consciousness of distinct and definite faith in 
Christ as Saviour, seemed most to strike those 
who thus conferred with me, and to awaken 
strong desires for a clearer apprehension of 
whatever can be apprehended in this respect. 
More than one testified to new light found 
here, and new peace and joy experienced in 
claiming all that belongs to faith; and scarcely 
any took leave without expressing in very warm 
terms their sense of the benefit received from 
the Lord in that quiet time.” 

An English friend of Missioner Aitken, 
wh > resides in America, told him that as a 
rule American clergy are abler men than 
the English clergy. This was not alto- 
gether his impression, but he saw no signs 
of inferiority to the home average. So far 
as he could judge, the ordinary American 
parson would hold his own with the average 
men in England. Perhaps the average in 
America is somewhat higher, for a man of 
very inferior ability cannot hold his own 
in a purely voluntary communion. In Eng- 
land such a one ‘‘ may drop into a fat fan- 
ily living, and like Poaraoh’slean kine, eat 
up the fatness of the land . . . orhe 
may attract the compassion of a kind- 
hearted Bishop, who will give him a church 
to empty, while he draws three thousaad 
pounds a year for his services in this re- 
spect. But Mr. —— has not the slightest 
chance in America; be simply fails to ob- 
tain bread and butter, and then, as one of 
my hosts humorously observed to me, there 
is nothing before him but to go in for book 
agencies, quack medicines, or lightning 
conductors! . . . To me it seems as if 
we erred in one extre ne ip maintaining the 
absolute independence, and they, in ordain- 
ing the actual dependence of their clergy 
upon the good-will of the congregation— 
as represented in their case in the vestry. 
If efficiency depended mainly upon reading 
and educational training, their clergy ought 
to leave ours behind at an almost immeasur- 
able distance. . . . A four years’ pre- 
paratory theological training is demanded 
before a candidate can be admitted to holy 
orders, even when he has spent three or 
four years in taking an ar's degree.” 

Missioner Aitken, during his brief sojourn 
in America, had a favorable opportunity to 
judge of the spirituality as well as the 
ability of clergymen of different scho ls of 
thought and opinion. There, as in Eng- 
land, he cordially greeted brethren who do 
not see with his: eyes, as beloved brethren 
of the househuld of faith. He frankly says: 

“I believe from what I hear, and I judge 
from what I saw that many of the extreme 

Ritualisis of the American Church are thor- 
oughly spiritually minded men, and preach the 
Gospel as clearly as our owo great ritualist 
mission preacher, Canon Body, does among 
ourselves.” 

Respecting the Rev. Phillips Brooks: 

**His heart is, to my thioking, bigger in propor- 

tion than his body ; his sympathies are big, and 
his thoughts are big, and above all his hope is 
big. We found plenty to differ about as we sat 
up, not so much talking theology as opening our 
hearts to each other till ‘fac on in the small 
hours,’ yet I think we both felt the presence of 
a strong bond of intellectual sympathy amidst 
our intellectual divergencies. . . . His at- 
titude toward revealed truth is distinctly rever- 
ential, and it is not easy to doubt the spirituali- 
ty of his own inner life, or his personal devo- 
tion to the Divine Master. . . . It seems to 
me that one of the most important factors in 
the American Church life of the future will be 
the Broad Church party, and the great question 
is, how will the Broad Church party develop, or 
what line will it take? Ritaalism in the states 





flourish to any considerable extent on Awerican 
soil. There is too much independence of spirit 
in the nation ever to submit to sacerdotal- 
ae” 4% « 

Concerning the future of Broad Church. 
manship, Missioner Aitken asks: 


‘* Will it be true to Christ? Will it, as Dr. 
Phillips Brooks himself so earnestly does, pro- 
claim him very God as well as ideal man? Will 
it retain the essence, though not what it may 
regard as the conventional form of evangelica, 
truth? Will it encourage criticism without 
sacrificing reverence, and inculcate an earnest 
reasonableness without sanctioning a petulant 
and impatient rationalism? Above all, will it 
insist upon holiness as contrasted with mere 
morality and spiritual devotion to God as the 
secret source of true ueefulness, as contrasted 
with a mere philanthropic altruism? Io a word, 
will it preach supernatural religion as the basis 
of etbics, or will it preach ethics as a substitute 
for supernatural religion? The consideration 
of these questions should merely dispose the 
leaders of this great tide of religious thought, 
which is spreading rapidly through the states 
both in the Church and in the denominations, 
to recognize the enormous responsibility tht 
rests upon them in these respects.” 


Dur'ng Missioner Aitken’s travels in the 
United States he met but one clergyman 


.who wore the black gown; but soon after 


his return to England be saw a letter in an 
English Church paper calling upon all sound 
Protestant Christians to ‘stick to their 
colors bravely and wel), and abandon the 
surplice altogether rather than give up this 
black ‘flag.’” The one gown referred to 
was a vast Genevan, swathing within its 
ample folds the colossal form of Dr. Piil- 
lips Brooks. ‘I consider this,” said he, in 
response to Missioner Aitken’s look of 
amazement, “the right thing for preaching 
in. It is the dress of a teacher, and so I 
prefer to wear it. . . . With characteristic 
liberality, however, he advised me to adhere 
to my own surplice, and so I escaped the 
peril of being buried alive (in spite of my 
six feet) in those tremendous sleeves.” 

Missioner Aitken thinks that the old- 
fashioned Low Church party is very nearly 
as extinct as the dodo; and while noble 
specimens exist they are all of the moderate 
and liberal type. But living Evangelicals 
are more churcbly; and High Churchmen 
are more evangelical. He accounts for the 
fact that the old fashioned High Church 
party is better represented than any other, 
saying: 

“Tt must not be forgotten that the Americans 
(first) received their Orders through the high 
and dry Episcopal Courch of Scotland of a bun- 
dred years ago, and, I suppose, not only the 
Orders, but something of the spirit of the body 
through which they were obtained, remaios to- 
day. . . . I do think, however, that 
amongst men of all parties there is a deep and 
earnest desire for an increase of spirituality, 
and far more of really vital godliness. . . . 
The Episcopal Church in America has, I believe, 
a magnificent opportunity before it. Her 
wealth, her culture, her form of government, 
the ability and zeal of her missioners, and their 
careful education, which no one wishes to see 
discontinued, but only rendered more practical ; 
and above everything else her liturgy—all these 
are immensely in her favor; and if to this she 
can add a liberal and comprehensive spirit, 
neither lati'udinarian in any sense on the one 
hand, nor too rigidiy dogmatic on the other, she 
bas every chance of becoming in the not very 
remote future the Church of the masses as well 
as of the favored class. God grant she may.” 


On other topics of interest to Epircopa- 
lians and other Christians M-ss‘oner A‘txen 
has frankly stated hisopiniors. The writer, 
however, can now only name them: Ina- 
definiteness in things spiritual; sudden 
conversion; uncertainty of any experience 
of justification, and the knowledge of for- 
giveness of sins; the lack of familiarity 
with the Bible manifested in Sunday- 
schools; churchmen participating in cer- 
tain forms of worldly gayety; the lack of 
practical training of students for the min- 
istry; American cathedrals; the attitude 
of Episcopalians to other Christian bodies; 
their organic unity with Churchmen; 
sketches of the missions—mos; fully re- 
ported in Tue INDEPENDENT and in The 
Church Revivei; the Parochial Mission So- 
ciety, as said by a member of the commit- 
tee, ‘polling over with enthusiasm, and 
yet at the same time weighted with dis- 
cretion,” of which Missioner Aitken says, 
“T hope they won’t be too discreet”; his 
interviews with non-Episcopal and Episco- 
pal ministers; his appreciation of the warm 





is an exotic, and I donot believe it will ever 





ing their recipient,” causing him to say. 
**I do not know how soon they may for. 
get my words, but it will be long indeed 
before I forget their friendly cordiality and 
sympathetic enthusiasm.” 

New York Crry. 
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ART IN OUR CHURCHES. 
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In my last chapter I spoke very briefly of the 
architecture of our newest churches as seeming 
to prove that our corgregations are beginuing 
earnestly to desire both beauty and fitness in 
ecclesiastic building. But my chief wish has 
been to speak not of church architecture so much 
as of church decoration in the widest sense of 
the term. We have long acknowledged, at least 
in theory, that the architect’s highest ekill 
should be secured when we build our churches, 
But it is only of very recent years that we have 
begun to feel that his brethren of other crafts 
are justas well entitled to ecclesiastic patronage, 
Only very lately have we begun to awake to the 
fact that painter, and sculptor, and glass. 
painter, to say nothing of a score of mmor 
craftsmen, are deprived of their just rights if 
denied the opportunity to work in and upon our 
churches ; and that the church itself and wor- 
shipers themselves are defrauded of their just 
rights by the same act. 

The first point to be remembered is that even 
architecture itself cannot do its best if unhelped 
by the other arts. Thatis to say, when such a 
building is in question asa church—a building 
which should be beautiful and monumental as 
well as simply useful—one which should express 
a lofty and potent idea as well as mect a practi- 
cal need. A warehouse or a factory might be the 
best in the world without the painter’s or the 
sculptor’s help. Nay, were the sculptor or the 
paintr too conspicuously employed upon it, 
greater abstcact beauty might result, but archi- 
tectural excellence would be lessened. For a 
prime factor in architectural excellence is ap. 
propriateness of effect. But if decorative richnes, 
18 appropriate in any structure, surely this 
it is in the church of such a congregation as sits 
Sunday after Sunday in our up-town pews. One 
need not advocate an entire return to mediwval 
precedents in this direction. Times have 
changed, and the ways in which men “ give to 
God” have broadened and deepened. ‘The 
Church,” as a corporation, is no longer the only 
outlet for our charitable or devotional or sacri- 
ficial giving ; and the church as a structure is no 
lopger the only architectural claimant there- 
upon. But the least one can expect is that the 
bouse wherein men worship should be as richly 
adorned as the house wherein they live or work. 
And if this standard were always set there would 
be scope enough within and upon ecclesiastic 
walls for the highest efforts of our best artists in 
each and every branch. 

In the second place it is a manifest duty we 
owe our artists to give them the chance to do 
ecclesiastic work. Domestic art is one thing, 
monumental art is another ;°and no school can be 
truly great which does not foster the second 
with the frst. And for the second especially 
direct and generous acts of patronage are an 
absolute necessity. No power can develop with- 
out opportunities for practice; and a man can 
hardly practic: monumental art of his own im- 
pulse in his own studio. I have already spoken 
of the fact that while there is an admurable 
school of monumental painting in the France of 
to-day there is none in England, and traced the 
diversity partly to different national aptitudes 
but partly also to diff-rence in the opportunities 
which the last two centuries have afforded. In- 
deed, it is perhaps unjust to lay too much stress 
upor the existence and non-existence of apti- 
tudes, it is so difficult to say in how far aptitude 
bas been killed in England by the persistent in- 
fluence of Puritanism upon the whole mood and 
temper of the nation. 

Again, we may grant, of course, that times 
have chang¢d, and that opportunities to do 
monumental work in painting or in sculpture 
are no longer within the sole power of the 
Courch to grant. But no matter how much 
civic encouragement might be granted—no mat- 
ter how often our artists might be bidden to 
adorn municipal or collegiate or other non- 
ecclesiastic structures, or to commemorate fa- 
mous citizens in street or park—there would 
still be vital need of ecclesiastic encourage- 
ment as well; for the expression of religious 
or devotional feeling, and the representation of 
biblical scenes or spiritual conceptions, form & 
domain entirely by themselver, and one which, 
if it is forbidden bim, leaves the artist deprived 
of ove of the very noblest, richest, and most in- 
spiring outlets for his talent. Truly it hes 
seemed as though he no longer needed or 
wished for such an outlet very deeply. The 
general trend of art has long seemed to be “resl- 
istic” in spirit as well as domestic in intention. 
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very great extent the public molds the artist. 
How should our artists cherish ideal aspira- 
tions, foster religious feeling in their art, or 
try to train tbemeelves for its expression, know- 
jpg, a8 they have known uniil very lately, that 
they would find absolutely no chance to do such 
work? Here as elsewhere the demanc must 
pring forth the supply. We cannot wait until 
we have a school of great artists fully trained 
for eccleziastic work and then consent to em- 
ploy them. There are already some among us 
who have proved themselves possessed of hope- 
ful possibilities, Let us get the best that they 
can do, aud if the result is not absolutely satis- 
factory, blame them far less than we blame our 
own earlier years and the years of our fathers 
even unto the third and fourth generation ; and 
grant them that continued practice which alone 
can make perfect. 

But the highest reason which should lead us 
to make our churches beautiful, is thought for 
the congregations which worship within them. 
Perhaps the most obvious interpretation of tbis 
phrase would dweil upon the mere optical at- 
tractiveness of decorative art—its mere power 
To use it for 
this reason would not be ignoble. A church is 
built that men may come to it. Any lawful way 
of attrac:ing their steps is not only lawful, but 
something more, and decorative art is surely as 
lawful an attracting power as beautiful music, or 
that eloquence which is distinct and apart from 
the preaching of sound doctrine—which is, in 
truth, an art like all the others. 

Yet there is a deeper and stronger meaning to 
my phrase than this. Tne main thing, after all, 
is not that a man should be brought into the 
church, but that he should there find and thence 
take away with him something that will be of 
value. And if he receives and takes away a!l 
that he might, all that he onght, it will be made 
up of two 1nterdependent but not identical ele- 
ments. A part of it will be in the way of defi- 
nite ideas impreesed directly upon his mind— 
truths, precepts, warnings, counsels, inspira- 
tions ; but a part also in the way of those more 
subtle and elusive and indefinable but not less 
powerful or precious things we call devotional, 
spiritual, religious moods, wrought by an ap- 
peal to his feeling, his emotions. And these 
moods are not only valuable in themselves, but 
doubly valuable as predisposing him to receive 
and profit by the intellectual fvod that is like- 
wise offered. What a preacher thinks will con- 
vince the minds of others, in proportion as the 
thoughts are clear and true and logical. But 
the manner in which he speaks them will help 
or hinder the effect of his ideas, according to 
whether he ia or is not a master of the art of 
eloquence. How great and happy is the po- 
tency of this art there will be no tongue to ques- 
tion. Limagine that even in the most anti-ar- 
tiatic days of Puritanism, its value, its legiti- 
macy were never denied. But art which ap- 
peals to the eye works almost as forcibly and 
helpfully upon the feelings as art which appeals 
to the ear. 

The Catholic Church has always seen this very 
clearly; and the fact that the Protestant 
Churches see it less clearly—or neglect or fear 
to confess and act upon what they see— is but 
part of their legacy from a Puritanism which in 
thia respec: is eurely now out of date. No one 
could wish them wholly to undo the work of the 
Reformation here or elsewhere, No one could 
desire that they should go back to the belief 
that to work upon the emotions of a congrega- 
tion is the main part, much less the whole part, 
of the function of an ecclesiastic edifice or a 
religious service. But surely the time has come 
when they need no longer keep to the other ex- 
treme, aud deny the fact that the emotional side 
of human nature is as God given as the intellec- 
tual; the fact that it too should be made to 
serve toward spiritual profit ; or the fact thatthe 
formative arts are as lawful a medium through 
which to work as eloquence or music, 

There was once, as we all know, a battle over 
the admission of instrumental music into our 
services. The organ which’ the English Puri- 
tans had hed as trously as the 
statue and the figured window, was a long while 

in winning its re-instatement in America. This 
battle is so long behind us, however, that we can 
hardly imagine it to have ever needed fighting. 
The battle over painted and sculptured art as 
mere forms of decoration—mere charming lines 
and tints witvout definite meaning, definite 
representation of concrete suggestive objects— 
lies closer to us, but has aleo been pretty well 
fought out. There are few to-day, though there 
were still many even a generation ago, to con- 
test tbe propriety of coloring a church interior 
in harmonious tones, filling its windows with 
beautifully tinted panes, or carving certain por- 
tions of it with lovely foliage or conventionai de- 
signs. Whitewash is no longer held synonymous 
With ecclesiastic purity, bareness with doctrinal 
rectitude, or barrenness with intellectual eleva- 
tion or spiritual sobriety. Color and cheerful- 
hessand richness and loveliness are acknowl- 
edged as reputable and dignified servants of re- 
ligion. As, long ago, a wise man denied the 
right of the Devil to all the good tunes,so of late 
we have grown wise enough to deny the secular 





| phy of things (Weltanschauung) denies the 


colors. And Ido not doubt but that the Devil 
grieves as sincerely over the one resolution as 
over the other, 

Beauty in indefinite forms is now brought to 
bear upon the worshiper’s eye as well as upon 
his ear, and I feel sure with emotional profit to 
himself—with an increase of his desire to visit 
his cburcb, an increase of the devotional tem- 
per while there, anda consequent increase of 
willingness and power to profit by the intel- 
lectual food he may receive. But as yet, in non- 
ritualistic communions, it is beauty in indefinite 
shapes alone. There is still something more the 
Church should claim if it would have ali its 
rights, Representative art—the art which works 
upon the ewotions not vaguely but definitely, 
not lightly but forcibly, and to the arousing of 
distinct ideas—this now aleo demands that we 
sbould readmit it within the portals of the 
Church. 

New Yor« City. 
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DELITZSCH ON THE GENERAL 
PROBLEMS OF GENESIS. 


Tue King of Sixony, as the official Rector 
Magnificentissimus of the University of L ip- 
zig, is accustomed to spend a week or ten days 
each year 1n (Leipzig, and while there to at- 
tend the lectures of some of the leading profese- 
ors and the various faculties, As a rule the 
profes-ors on such occasions interrupt the regu- 
lar course of lectures, and deliver rather a dis- 
course on the general aspects of the subject under 
consideration. During his recent visit in Leip- 
zig the King attended, among others, the Old 
Testament lectures of the venerable Franz De- 
litzech, who at this time delivered a general 
discussion of tha Genesis problems. One of his 
students took down the lecture stenograpb- 
ically, and ishas recently been published in Saat 
auf Hoffnung, a quarterly edited by Delitzsch in 
the interests of missions among the Jews. The 
lecture, both as fer as the lecturer and the sub- 
stance isconcerned, is so remarkable that we 
here reproduce its leading points. The speaker 
said: 

“We acknowledge the right of a critical analysis 
of the Pentateuch into the documents of which it is 
composed; further, the historical order of these 
documents as correctly shown by the deceased Pro- 
fessor Graf, who bas done much to show that the 
groundwork (the first Elobist or the Priest-Codex) 
which had been considered the oldest, is in reality 
the youngest ; but the conclusions drawn from these 
premises appear to us to a great extent as un- 
founded and extravagant.” 


Dr. Delitzsch continued, substantially : 

We would err to think that the asperity which 
s0 many biblical critics of our day, who deny to 
each other the claims of scientific spirit and 
method, exhibit over against each other, has 
any connection whatever with the rabies theolo- 
gorum, of which Melanchthon, Arndt and Spe- 
ner complained in their day. The opposite 
standpoints taken by the critics of our day in 
the departments of biblical research are toa 
most remarkable degree deeper than those of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
antitheses now are such as divide into two camps 
not only the Bible students, but the whole civ- 
ilized world and all thinking classes. The fun- 
damental question around which all others re- 
volve is this: Is all that exists merely a product 
of Nature, and does all the activity of divinity 
take place only within the limits of the natural 
world ; or, does there existover and above the 
world of natural law a higher order of things 
necessitated by the existence of free beings, by 
virtue of which order God influences the natur- 
al phenomena, in order to made them service- 
able to these free beings? The moderr philoso- 











Jatter and accepts only an exclusively natural 
order in this world, which would be disarrauged 
by any interference on the part of God. Itis a 
necessary consequence of this view, that all ob- 
jective reeults are denied to prayer or blessings. 
Bat is a religion, or church, thiukable without 
prayers and benedictions, and the faith in their 
efficacy? The new way of thinking is a new re- 
ligion, which can organize new schools of 
thougbt, but no churches, and is, as it has been 
called, *‘the religion of the age of Darwinism.” 

The biblical theologian must, at the very out- 
set and on the first pages in Genesis take posi- 
tion on this problem. The Bible begins at once 
decidedly anti-Darwinistic, as it is God who, 
through his almighty creative word calls into 
existence the various orders of beings one after 
the other up to man. Darwin indeed also needs 
a God to create the original cell; but afterward 
he sentences this God to death ( Totschweigen), 
but from this original cell all creatures are de- 
veloped, from the unorganic to the organic, 
according to a natural law through themselves. 
This theory, where it touches man, has a deeply 
significant religious and moral bearing. For 
while, according to the biblical account, God 
created man, in contradistinction from lower 
animals, according to his image, and gave him 
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ing to the Scrip‘ures, also, the beginnings of 
man were undevelop<d, but yet he was in a child- 
like condition with the germs of a normal de- 
velopment, and sin brought this development 
into a false channel, The modern philosophy of 
things, however, considers that which the Church 
looks upon as sin to be the first step of man- 
hood out of the condition of lower animal life 
into independence, the expulsion from Paradise 
as a release from a zéological cage, and it con- 
siders it a natural course of development that 
man gradually progreesed from the worship of 
Naiure or idolatry, to monotheism. . . . A 
commentator who now wants to be regarded as 
** scientific,” must, as Né.deke, Stade and others 
do, seein Abrabam, Isaac and Jacob the gods 
of the old Hebrew Pantheon, who were gradu- 
ally personified into the patriarchs at such 
places of worship as Beersheba and Hebron. 
But the history of the patriarchs is ao human, 
£0 entirely composed of the weaknesses of sin 
and of spiritual greatness, so entirely enveloped 
in the ups and downs of a primitive family and 
nomadic hfe, that a Berlin teacher could venture 
the sueering remark that ‘‘ the biblical Abrabam 
was too historical to be historical.” 

Icannot but draw attention to two points in 
which these mythological theorists make their 
inroads, and that too without any positive 
counter-arguments being at our disposal: (1) 
The beginning of the entire race of man—of the 
peoples of all races—from one human pair, can- 
not be proved, and we must be satisfied that the 
opposite of this also cannot be proved. It can- 
not be proved that the nations, for which we 
cannot show an historical connection, have 
gradually and through themselves been devel- 
oped from lower organic forms. (2) There ex- 
ists no nation on the face of the globe which 
with certainty can be derived from one original 
ancestor (Stammvater). All these ancestors are 
simply abstracted eponyms, as Hellas, Soros, 
Pelasgos,etc.; we must be satisfied to make an 
exception in the case of Abraham, and we are 
covvinced that we have good reason in doing so, 
because the nation which was called to be the 
medium aud the bearer of revelation is nota 
merely natural product, and peculiarities in the 
origiv, if anywhere, of this nation, can be ex- 
pected, 7. ¢.,0n the supposition that we accept 
a domain of grace above the domain of Nature, 
which means a domain of supernatural activity 
of God over that which is natural. 


Sanitary, 


SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, 


Tue work that has been done by several asso- 
ciations of women abroad in bebalf of practical 
sanitation, is very worthy of the attention and 
imitation of our American women. The first 
efficient moyement was made by the Ladies’ As- 
sociation, of London. It was not merely a look- 
ing after the poor tenements of the more depen- 
dent classes, but an attemps to secure healthful 
conditions in many other particulars, It not 
only organized ag a system of visitation, but in- 
terested visitors and well-to-do families in par- 
ticular persons and neighborhoods, It sought to 
instruct the poor in housekeeping, and to aid 
as to cookery so as to secure better food and 
greater economy. In some cases sewing schools 
were established, which gave opportunities for 
becoming better acquainted with the families. 
‘Lhe children also came under new influences, 
with the possibilities of aiding them to a hope- 
fulness for bettering their conditiun. Ihe great- 
est want of poor families is often some one to 
plan for them, and to make them fee! that there 
is some one who has sympathy for them. 

In order to inform those that could read or be 
read to, as well as to interest the public, this 
society has, since the year 1859, distributed 
1,535,620 pamphlets, besides a mass of leaflets, 
The London Sanitary Association has taken up 
the queation of seats in and the early closing of 
stores, piay-grounds for children, Matrons’ In- 
stitutes tor mothers, lavatorics for women aud 
chudren, etc, It was the joy of Canon Kings- 
ley to plead often in the interests of this suciety. 
Ic now commands the attention and patronage 
of very many of the nobility, and of the more 
favored of the laboring classes. 

Another society in London, known as the 
National Health Society, 1s doing similar work. 
It, too, is managed by women. It issues a large 
number of valuable leaflets, provides lectures for 
the plain people, and in many ways accomplishes 
great good. It is feasible to form such societies 
in all the larger cities. At a meeting this year 
of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, at 
Dublin, Sarah Grimshaw read a paper as to 
the Ladies’ Sanitary Association of Dublin, 
and che object and work of such associations. 
We quote here and there from her instructive 
paper: ‘There is no cause in which woman’s 
tact and sympathy should be of more value than 
in instructing the poor in the simpler truths of 
sanitary ecience. There are many things which 
would be noticed by a lady visitor as a lady 
among ladies, which would be passed over by 
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spirit from his spirit, according to Darwin, man 
is developed from the lower animals. Accord- 


have knowledge given them and belief in its 

efficacy instilled into them, before they will even 

make the attempt. The hardest part of the 

work is to make the lower classes understand 

the importance of cleanliness, and to make them 

see the advantages which will accrue from it, and 
persuade them to try it. If once they get their 

interest aroused, it will be easy to show them 

what todo. They also can often act as go-be- 
tweens between tenants and their landlords, and 

get for them what they ought to have but can- 

not get for themselves.” 

Another very important good that can be ef- 
fected by lady visitore, is the prevention of the 
spread of infectious diseases, thereby not only 
benefiting those visited, but the whole com- 
munity. The poor can be taught the value of 

disinfectants, where they can be procured, how 

they are to be used, and the necessity of sepa- 
rately treating or washing the clothing of those 

sick with communicable diseases. It is a hope- 
jul fact that those who take a thorough interest 
jn this work, and acquire tact in it, are not only 
welcome, but come to have great influence over 
those they visit, in a moral as we!l as a sanitary 
way. In commenting upon and encouraging 
this work, Sir Charles Cameron said that of the 
54,000 families iu Dublin, 33,000 were living on 
an average in one and a half rooms to a family. 
The crowding is not quite so dense with uz, but 
there 18 a near approach to it, 

It 18 a rule in most of these associations not 
to give relief in money. “Relief must be im- 
parted by the more favored somehow. You 
might as well tell the blind to see, the deaf to 
hear, the lame to walk, as to tell these people to 
be well-housed, well-ciothed, well-fed. They by 
force now occupy the dens that society allows to 
exist.” But aid must be given by teaching self- 
help, and by aidiog sv as not to perpeiuate pov- 
erty. There must, says Rawlinson, be relief 
without Communism ; tor woe be to that nation 
Woere the people cease to rely on their own en- 
deavors, and look to the ranks above to feed, 
clothe and take care of them. But those who 
show int:rest in them, and guide them to help 
themeeives and aid them over the emergencies 
of their lives, are true helpers. Ladies’ Sani- 
tary Associations can nobly do this work, as has 
been shown in New York us well as abroad. 








Science. 


Tue possibility of the derivation of the dia- 
mond from an igneous rock was suggested by 
the early statements about their oocurrence in 
South Africa, As the material first brought out 
was decayed, those who advocated the aqueous 
origio of the gem insisted that the matrix had 
been driftal. The latest reports indicate the 
presence of the diamond in the unaltered igneous 
rock. It was the subject of a paper before the 
recent meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, by Prof. H. C, Lewis, 
of Poiadelphia, his information having been de- 
rived fromthe reports of others and the persons 
al examination of specimens. It is only twenty 
years since the discovery of the diamond in the 
Orange River Valley. The gems are found in four 
vertical pipes or ciccular dikes of peridotic lava 
penetrating strata of carboniferous and triassic 
age. Near the surface the material was a yellow- 
ish, crumbling earth, becoming harder, and of a 
biuish cast or greenish, and resembling serpen- 
tine. When exposed to the sun it readily disin- 
tegrates, and by warhing yields up its dia« 
mounds, This ground has been excavated to the 
depth of 600 feet., Microscopic study shows 16 
to be a serpentinous substance containing bron- 
zite, ilmenite, garnet, diallage and altered mica, 
It also contains irag ments of carbonaceous shale, 
some of which is combustible, and pieces of tri- 
assic dolerites and melapbyrs, The diamonds 
are more numerous near the circumference of 
the pipes than in the central part, and where the 
shaie 18 most plentiful, Professor Lewis finds 
the specimens from the lowest excavations of two 
soris—first an igneous mass with serpentinous 
base, filled with crystals of chrysolite which are 
rounded by corrosion, The accessory min 
erals are likewise corroded. This rock 1s prop 
erly a peridotic lava and is free from diamonds, 
Secondly, unis lava passes inio tuff or volcanic 
ash, tilied with aobundant fragments.of shale so 
as to resembie breccia, and is diamond bear- 
ing. It seems evident, therefore, that these 
gem produciog pipes are true volcanic necks, 
composed of a very basic lava associated with 
volcanic breccia, and that the diamonds are seo- 
ondary minerals produced by the reaction of 
this lava on the carbonaceous shales. We may, 
therefore, search for diamondsin igneous dikes 
cutting across carbonaceous rocks, and not con- 
fine ourselves to the neighborhood of the 
itacvlumite. This paper has been reprinted in 
Scie nce, 


...-A most remarkable discovery has just 
been announced by Aronsohn and Sachs, con- 
cerning athermal center in the brain. By sys- 
tematically piercing the brains of ravbits in 
various placea, no effect was noticed in the 





the regular sanitary officials. Those who have 
so many embarrassments to neat living must 


temperature uatil a place on either side of the 
middle line of the junction of the forehead and 
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top of the skull was penetrated, As soon as 
these points were pierced the temperature rose 
enormously, even when the animal was in a 
cool atmosphere, and remained high for several 
days. In some cases the temperature rose to 
107 degrees, and was the same all overjthe body. 
Simple laceration of the brain did not produce 
the result, but only when the subcortical center 
was reached, The deeper the spot was pene- 
trated, the quicker the temperature rose. This 
shows that there is a thermogenic center in the 
brain, the excitation of which will produce all 
the ordinary symptoms of fever, acceleration of 
pulse and respiration, and that fever may be 
produced in a purely nervous way. The further 
investigation of this peculiar fact will doubtless 
be rewarded by many interestiug discoveries, 
and may throw light upon a number of obscure 
phenomona of the animal system. 


School und College. 


Tae Chairman of the London School 
Board, in his recent annual address, reviewed 
the history of education during the past half- 
century. The acceptance in 1833 of the parlia- 
mentary grant of £20,000 by the National Society 
and the British and Foreign School Society 
marked, he said, the commencement of Govern- 
ment interference in modern elementary educa- 
tion, and since that time educational history 
largely consisted in tracing the constantly in- 
creasing power of the Central Government in 
this direction. At first there were mostly pri- 
vate adventure schools, in which the fee ranged 
from 3d to 6d, and the main object was to keep 
the children quiet, other occupations being fre- 
quently combined with school work, A Gov- 
ernment inspector who visited one of these 
schools in central London reported: 


“ More than one hundred boys and girls were 
crowded into two small, low rooms, seated on low 
forms, and conning over tattered spelling-books. 
The master was smoking a pipe. In one hand he 
held a copy of the Weekly Dispatch, in the other a 
long cane. The ages of the children were between 
eight and ten years. The master never troubled 
himself about the younger children, but gave one- 
fourth-pence or one-half-pence a week to an elder 
boy or two to teach them their letters. The fees 
were two-pence per week for teaching the alphabet, 
three-pence for spelling and reading, four-pence if 
writing was added, and six-pence if arithmetic was 
added. The children were neatly dressed, and 
seemed on the average above the class which at- 
tended the National or British schvols, The instruc- 
tion given in such schools varied according to the 
aptitude of the teacher for his profession. Some, 
having a natural skill in giving instruction, suc- 
ceeded, Many who, having failed in some other 
profession, adopted that of teaching as a last 
refuge, as generally failed.” 








The schools under the two above-named so- 
cieties, however, continued to make rapid 
progress, and it was, apparently, because they 
were earnestly bent on improving the school 
organization that they welcomed Government 
aid. Many, on the other hand, were jealous 
of state assistance. According to one of the 
Government inspectors, the majority of Non- 
conformists in Wales looked upon Government 
aid ‘‘as contamination from the co-operation of 
the state.” 


....Professor Haupt, of the department of 
Shemitic languages in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, announces that the month of January will 
be given up to a special course in Assyriology. 
Instruction will be free, and teachers, clergy- 
men and others interested are invited to attend. 
They should send a notice of their intention to 
the registrar of the University. The book which 
beginners will use is Delitzsch’s ‘* Assyrische 
Lesesticke,” third edition, at a cost of six dol- 
lars, gent to the new Book Department of the 
University. Theycan learn the beginners’ al- 
phabet before going. Some knowledge of He- 
brew is presupposed, 


....A large audience gathered in Pardee Hal] 
at Lafayette College, on Oct. 27th to celebrate 
Founder’s Day. Twenty years since Mr. Ario 
Pardee, ot Hazleton, Pa., established the Scien- 
tific Department, to which he has given nearly 
a half million dollars ; and sixty years since the 
College received its charter. Rev. Dr, Francis 
L. Patton, Professor in Princeton Theologica, 
Seminary, was the orator of the day. His theme 
was “Rational and Philosophical Doubt.” Next 
to Princeton College itself, tne Theological Sem- 
inary at Princeton receives the largest number 
ofits students from the graduates of Lafayette 
College. 


«..-President Payne corrects a false report 
that the Ohio Wesleyan University has aban- 
doned co-education, He says: 

“Seven hundred and fifty students were in at- 
tendance in the University last year, 282 of whom 
were ladies. Three hundred new students have 
entered the University this fall, a number heretofore 
unequaled, 125 of whom are ladies, The 
freshman class numbers 106, thirty-seven of whom 
are ladies, Nobody connected in any way with the 
institution has ever even discussed the question of 
abandoning co-education since its adoption nine 
years ago.” 


+-.-Thé trustees of the seminary and church 
building in West Philadelphia of the Reformed 








Episcopal Church -state- that they are ready to 
convey the property to the Reformed Episcopal 
Church under: certain conditions which are 
named. They have expended $200,000—60,000 
for ground and $140,000 for buildings, The 
General Council is required to elect nine trus- 
tees and to agree to carry out the- stipulations 
named by the trustees. 


Personalities, 


One of the most brilliant of that group of 
early American men of letters who clustered 
around Charles Brockden Brown, Joseph Den- 
nie, William Johnson, Chancellor Kent, and the 
painter and playwright Dunlap, was Dr. Elihu 
Hubbard Smith, a young New York physician, 
who died at the untimely age of twenty-seven, 
just as his medical and literary career were 
growing brightest. A nephew of Dr. Smith, 
the Hon. William J. Bacon, of Utica, lately re- 
corded an interesting instance of the precocity 
of his admired relative. When young Smith 
was eleven years of age he went to New Haven 
with a friend, the latter a candidate for matric- 
ulation at Yale College. When the class to be 
examined entered the room for them and took 
their seats, Smith also entered and sat down by 
his friend. He was questioned, in due turn, by 
the grave examiners, who counted him as one of 
the class, and his making no protest led them to 
continue, He said nothing, but quietly sub- 
mitted to the ordeal ; and answered every question 
with promptness and entire correctness, except 
in some part of the mathematical testa, where 
he was unready for examination. In Latin and 
Greek he had no difficulty in replying, being 
already a thorough scholar in them. The lad 
was a good deal surprised when, after his return 
home, he received a formal certificate stating 
that he, ‘Elihu Hubbard Smith, had passed a 
satisfactory examination for Yale College,” and 
was received as a student! He did not, how- 
ever, avail himself of his acceptance until he 
was seventeen. He died in the arms of his 
friend Brown during the yellow fever scourge of 
1798, mourned by all the literary and medical 
men of the growing city. He was buried in 
Litchfield, Conn. A fine portrait of him by 
Sharples(whose portraits have just been attract- 
ing such attention here) is owned by Judge 
Bacon, and the volumes of his manuscripts, 
diary and letters are in possession of his niece, 
Mrs. Henry Colt, of Pittsfield, 








-...-Among the notable female suffrage agita- 
tors of the West is the Rev, Miss Annie Shaw, a 
forcible writer and an eloquent sort of preacher, 
as well ag a woman of much personal courage. 
Once, when she was riding through the lumber 
region of Michigan, the driver began to talk in- 
sultingly. Miss Shaw stood it fora short time, 
and then suddenly drew a Derringer from the 
folds of her garments, and said very quietly : “If 
you dare utter another word of that sort, I’ll 
shoot you like a dog,” The threat was suffi- 
cient, The man did not utter a syllable the rest 
of the trip ; but he helped to get a large congre- 
gation for her at the settlement, ‘‘ Because,"’ he 
said “the liked her, she was pious, but she had 
grit.” 


«»-»Publius Ovidius Naso died—in exile—at 
what is now known as the village of Constandia, 
in Rimania, The literary and professional 
citizens of the place are about to erecta fine 
monument to the author of the ‘‘ Metamor- 
phoses.” This is perhaps the most recent me- 
morial to any man who died as many centuries 
ago that can be mentioned, 


-... Mrs. Harriet T. Davis, a Southern woman 
who was of great help to fugitive Negroes during 
the Civil War, is now visiting in Boston. Mrs. 
Davis is over sixty years of age. She was 
active in the excitement of the capture of John 
Brown, and was a spy and scout several times in 
our campaign. . 


--»»The death of August Brentano, the news. 
dealer and publisher, removes from the ranks a 
historic character, although his name will be 
perpetuated in his business through his nephews, 
His commercial carreer was an eventful one, and 
he was a pioneer in the uptown book trade of 
New York City. Mr. Brentano died in Chicago. 


+++»We have now in this country the distin- 
guished British naturalist, Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace. Dr. Wallace isa strikingly handsome 


elderly man, tall and stooping, and in his usual 
= _- He was Charlies Darwin’s close 
frien 


eee-Dr. Zeiss’s microscopes and lenses and 
implements for microscopic research have made 
his name great among medical and scientific 


men. He resides in Jena; and lately put into 
ita box, with his own hands, the ten thousandth 
instrument he has made. 


...-Herbert Spencer will probably never be 
anything like a well man again; nor is it likely 


that he will live many years. Heis at Brighton, 
able to move only by help of a wheel-chair, and 
unequal to any literary work. 


«»+»When Admiral Nelson fell at‘ Trafalgar he 


had in his pockets eighty-four guineas. A Ports- 
mouth (Eng.) gentleman owns these and hag 
had them riveted into a paper-weight form, 





Pebbles. 
....Mum’s the word now with the florists— 
Chrysanthemums, 


...-The buzz saw has an off-hand way with 
new acquaintances, 


. .- The crusade against pool-selling is said to 
be a “ race” prejudice, 


....The statue of Liberty in New York must 
have been a statue wet on Thursday. 


...-The Roman Empire declined and fell. In 
this respect if differs from a man. If he declines, 
he won’t fall. 


«s.-A phrenologist says that fallness under 
the eye denotes language. So does blackness of 
the eye itself. 


..--A Burlington girl, who is a great talker, 
says it is better to be engaged in conversation 
than not at all, 


....As was formally predicted by a wise 
prophet more than a month ago, Mr. Taylor was 
elected Governor of Tennessee. 


....“By the way,” exclaimed Smithers, 
‘have you two fives for a ten?” “I have,” re~ 
sponded Jobson. “Then lend me one of them.’ 


...-A fifteen-foot vein of pure white chalk has 
been discovered in the hills near Eagle Rock, 
Idaho, No such luck for New England milk- 
men, 


....According to the New York Medical Rec- 
ord “one-half the adult men in America living 
in our cities are bald-headed.”j How about 
the men in America who are not adult men? 
Have they plenty of hair? 


.-.'' Is that a Landseer, Mr. Croesus?” asked 
the visitor, pausing before the painting. ‘ No,” 
replied the host, ‘‘ reckon it’s a Durham ; see how 
bread it is between the horns, and see the color 
and the curl on its forehead. That’s a genuine 
Durham, sure. That aint no Landseer.” 





....Johnson: **Do you know young Jones?” 
O'Kelly: “ Yis, sor; I know him.” Johnson: 
‘‘Can a person believe what he says?” Pat: 
‘* Faith, an’ it’s jist this way: When he tells ye 
the truth, ye can belave ivery word he says ; but 
whin he lies to yez, ye betther haye no confi- 
dince in him at all.” 


....“* What pretty children you have,” said 
the new minister to the proud mother of three 
little ones. “ Ah! my little dear,” said he, as 
he took a girl of five on his lap, “‘are you 
the oldest of the family?” ‘No, ma’am,” re- 
sponded the little miss, with the usual accuracy 
of childhood, “ my pa’s older’n me.” 


-...Amateur tenor (who has been abroad): 
‘Ah! my man, you are an eye doctor, I under- 
stand.” Omaha oculist: ‘Tam an oculist, sir.” 
‘Yes; well what I want to know is whether 
there is any way to prevent the eyes from filling 
with water while singing.” ‘ None that I know 
of except to steel your heart against the suffer- 
ings of the audience.” 


-...He was an Englishman, and he found a 
new grievance against California. He was much 
impressed with the country and its productions: 
He was very enthusiastic until they showed him 
a pumpkin weighing 155 pounds. ‘This is too 
much, don’t you know,” he said, with an in- 
jured air. “A pumpkin 155 pounds! Just 
fawncy, I only weigh 135 myself.” 


....Friend (to young author); ‘‘ How is your 
book of poems selling, Charlie?” Young Writer 
(gloomily): ‘‘Slow.” Friend; “What's the 
matter? Don’t people want poetry any more?” 
Young Writer: ‘Yes; but they won’t pay a dol- 
lar for my poetry when they can get a paper 
edition of Shakespeare’s for half the money. 
There is too much difference in the price.” 


... One Gordon, a vocalist of the last century, 
rashly accused Handel of accompanying badly, 
and added that he would jump upon the harpsi- 
chord and smash it, if the composer did not 
change his style. ‘‘Let me know ven you will 
do dat,” said the Saxon master, “and I vill ad- 
vertise it. Iam sure more beoble vill come to 
see you shump den vill come to hearjyou sing !” 


.-+sThe novel operation of transplanting 
teeth into artificial sockets is said to have been 
performed lately in New York with success. 
According to Mr. Binks this is not a novel oper- 
ation, for he relates that in his boyhood days 
when he was returning from a visit to Farmer 
Harrow’s orchard a bull terrier’s teeth were suc- 
cessfully transplanted into the calf of his leg, 
while the agriculturist cried: ‘* Socket to him, 
Tige. ” 


....It was @ very ragged but an exceedingly 
polite beggar, who took off his greaty cap to a 
gentleman on Broadway, and said: ‘* Pardon 
me, sir, will yoa please grant me the favor of a 
gratuity of five cents; I have not yet dined.” 
“ Neither have I,” said the gentleman, more to 
himself than to the beggar, because he was hur- 
rying home for that purpose. “Then make it 
ten cents,” said the beggar, ‘‘and we'll dine to- 
gether,” 


Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, Pav 8., Newpert, N. H., died recently, 
aged 84. 

BARDEN, Henny A., removes from Clifton, 
Dak., to Russell, Kan. 

BASTOW, JonatHan, Ogdensburg, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

BOULSHER, George, remov+s from Carrollton 
to Columbia, Mo. 

= W., Groton, accepts call to North 

Vy, Yt. 

DICKINSON, F. Evaeng, ord. at Lagrange, Ind. 

GROAT, E. G. O., settles in Nevada, Ia, 

HERVEY, D. W. C., Amboy, Lil, resigns. 

MILLER, Samvuew Ernest, ord, in East Wagh- 
ington, N. H. 

NISBET, E., removes from Santa Barbara, Cal., 
to Denver, Col. 

OGDEN, E. M., closes his work in Stepney, 
Conn. 

eee, J. R., East Wallingford, Vt., re- 
signs. 

STREET, George T., enters upon his work in 
Union City, Penn, 

TOWER, F. E., Brattleboro, Mass., accepts call 
to Bristel, Conn, 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALEXANDER, W. 8., inst. in No, Avenue 
ch,, Cambridge, Masa, 

BADGER, A. 8., Lansing, Mich., accepts call to 
Presbyterian ch., Stuart, Il. 

BARROWS, J. O., Newington, Conn., called to 
Forest Grove, Or. 

BEACH, E. 8., Benson, Vt., resigns. 

BOYNTON, Cuarzes, Sun Prairie, Wis., resigns, 

BLENKARN, W. F., Emporia, accepts call to 
Oswego, Kan, 

BRANCH, E. T., Canandaigua, N. Y., accepta 
call to Presbyterian ch., at Clayton, Mich. 

BRUCE, C. R., Andover Seminary, called to 
Deadwood, Dak. 

BRYAN, G. A., Wapping, called to Scotland, 
Conn. 


BURT, E. H., Sunderland, Mass., accepts call to 
Armeda, Mich, 

COREY, E. M., Honey Creek, Free Baptist ch., 
accepts call to Potcsi, Wis. 


CONRY, H. W., Litchfield, 0., accepts call to 
Pittsfield, Vt. 


DAVIES, T. E., Hartford, accepts call to Sey- 
mour, Conn, 


—- J. G., Hanford, accepts call to Tulare, 


FREELAND, 8, M., Thomaston, Conn., called to 
South Park ch., Chicago, Ll, 


GILBERT, J. B., Springfield, accepts call to Ex- 
eter, Neb. 


HARBAUGH, H. W., accepts call to Genoa 
Junction, Wis. 


ag D., Elgin, Ill., removes to Pasadena, 


JONES, D. E., Roxbury, accepts call to Bram- 
ford, Conn, 


JORDAN, E. 8., Waltham, Mass., called to Cum- 
berland Center, Me. 


KELLOGG, H. Martin, inst, in Lebanon, 
Conn, 


MALCOLM, J. H., Hamilton, Ill., resigns. 
MASON, J. K., accepts call to Herndon, Va. 
McNEILL, 8. M., ord. in Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


MORIN, J. L., Holyoke, accepts call to French 
* ¢eb,, Lowell, Mass. 


PADDOCK, E. A., Providence, IIl., accepts ap- 
pointment of State Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 


a F. H., inst in First ch., Weymouth, 

88. 

—_, Samvet, ord. in Martinsburg, 
eb. 


PETTIBONE, L. A., Burlington, Wis., resigns. 

POWELL, G. J., accepts call to Ohardon, Neb. 

REITZEL, J. R., Ripon, Wis., resigns, 

ROGERS, E. E., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

ROWELL, J. A., Francestown, N. H., accepts 
call to mission work in Minnesota. 

Sane, C. A., Villard, called to Benson, 

nn, 


SANDERS, C. M., Cheyenne, W. T., accepts the 
superintendency of home missions for Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. : 


meno M., Andover Seminary, accepts 


call to Waterbury, Conn, 
=, J. M., Olivet, Mich., accepts call to Ada, 
inn. 


STEELE, W.,, accepts call to Stephen, Minn. 


STEVENSON, W. D. J., Custer, Dak., accepts 
call to Glencoe, Neb, 


STIMSON, H. A., inst. in Pilgrim ch., St. 
ais, Mo, 


STODDARD, E. W., ord. in Haverhill, N. H. 
THOME, J. A., ord. in Ogalalla, Neb. 


VAN SWEARINGEN, O. M., Oswego, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Palmyra, Wi 


WINSLOW, Jacos, Bradshaw, Neb., accepts call 
to Fairview, Kan. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BLACKBURN, J. L., inst. in Portsmouth, O. 
DEWING, C. 8., Lower Tuscarora, Penn., re- 


DICKSON, D. F., inst. in East Palestine, O. 
— Witu1aM H., inst. in Lewinsville, 
a. 


JOHNSON, Baxer, died recently in Oxford, 
Wis., of old age. 

KEAN, W. F., Braddock, Penn., died recently in 
San Francisco, Cal. 

LITTLE, J. W., Columbus, Neb., resigns. 

MILLER, N. H., Osceola, Penn., resigns. 

th cae Maxwett 8., inst. in Holmanville, 

TAYLOR, J. ©., Fifth ch., Kansas City, resigns. 


WATSON, RB. A., inst. in Radnor, 0. 
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WILSON, R. F., Port Royal, Penn., resigns, 
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~ Bhe Funday-schoo, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 21ST. 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT.—I Joun 1, 5—12; 
1, 1—6. 


GOLDEN TEXT, I Jonny, 7. 


Notes.—“ This, then, is lhe message.”—An 
impressive introduction, We expect a funda- 
mental truth. The message istoall. The sum 
and substance of it is God is light. The light. 
There is no other. It is the symbol of all that 
is perfect, pure, and beautiful. A figurative 
expression ———‘“‘ In him is no darkness.”—The 
former was the positive, this the negative state- 
ment. These words darkness and light in the 
first chapter of John’s Gospel _ refer to 
moral and spiritual qualities. “ Fellowship 
with him.”’—With the Fatber, which would be 
the center of Christian life.———‘' Walk in 
darkness.”"—This walking embraces all our ac- 
tions in the ephere antagonistic to the light ; 
entirely apart from God.———“ We lie.”—To 
ourselves, to others, to him. A flat contradic- 
tion of life and principle. ““Do not the 
truth.”—Thbis refers to the whole life of the 
men, Jobn conceives the truth to be acted out, 
to be done, —-——*‘ Cleanseth us.” —This refers to 
the sins that are committed by the Christian in 
the process of sanctification. ——-—'* We deceive 
ourselves.”—Lf we say we are absolutely sinless, 
we lie to ourselves. This is the worst state of 
all. It is the case cf a regenerate man playing 
the hypocrite with himself through pride. ——— 
“If we conyess.”’—Confess particular sine. 
Confess to God, Also acknowledge our offenses 
to men.——*' We make him a liar.”—If we 
deny sip, we deny the efficacy of Christ's salva- 
tion. We deny also what God has declared unto 
us. We accuse of falsehood the Word of God 
and God of the Werd.——-—" Little children.” — 
A tender term of affection John was eaid to 
use frequently in bis old age.—-——* These 
things.”"—Refers to the whole epistle.———‘“‘If.” 
—Implies one can and does sip, though there is 
an ¢ffort made not to sin, -——-‘* Advocate,” —The 
original Greek word has been translated ‘‘com- 
forter.” Here the idea is of a ‘ helper,” an" in- 
tercessor,” a ‘‘ pleader” with the Father.——— 
‘* Propitiation.”’—Through his (Jesus Cbrist’s) 
blood.————** But also for the whole world,”"— 
Thank God, this is plain enough. The atone. 
ment isforal/. No limitation is admissible. It 
is a democratic salvation. God draws no lines, 
It is free to all,————* Keep his commandments.” 
—God’s. To keep is to watch, to guard most 
preciouely. This is the infallible test of wa'king 
in the light, ** Keepeth his word.’ —The 
same idea with the thought of obedience from 
the heart. 

Instruction.—This epistle was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, about the year 90. 
Ancieut tradition names Ephesus as the place 
wkere it was composed. It was written for a 
number of churches. Fellowship ia its theme; 
but fellowship that comes from being together 
in the light and love of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

In every sense God is our light. A coachman 
waiting on ths box for his mas‘er, one day, took 
out bis Bible to read. As the sun went down he 
held his book up bigher and higher, so that the 
last rays could fall upon the open page. When 
too dark to see he put his Bible in his pocket, 
and bent his head as if in despair, Turn every- 
thing toward God’s light. It illumines all. It 
gladdens all. It consoles al!, It warms a)l. 
Without it is darknees, a sense of emptiness 
and despair. Siudy the Bible in his light, and 
not in the light of the world, The true light 
will help you in the understanding of God's 
Word. It will strengthen your faith. Beware 
of the false light of science or civilization that 
denies ealvation. It takes awayall. It gives 
nothing in return. It leaves you darker than 
before. 

Like plents we only grow in the light, The 
brighter the light, the more rapid the growth. 
No one can grow in the darkness, except to 
grow more and more stunted. The world’s light 
may be very usefal, may,bring honor, wealth, or 
fame, but it produces no eternal fruit. God's 
light alone can do that, Let us then abide and 
grow in his light. Sin and ignorance will be- 
come more revealed to us. We will detect them 
in ourselves first, and loathe them and crush 
them out. Then our characters will bud and 
blossom into the likeness of Christ. Our fruit 
will be known unto all men. 

True fellowship is only among the pure, Here 
alone is true concord. Evii is always a source 
of separation and discord. Tke test of real 


Christianity is to fellowship with each other. 
You are not walking in the light if you quarrel 
with or hate your neighbor or any one at all, 
even if you do own the most expensive pew in 
the church. That only aggravates your fault. 
The Christ-man is the peace-man, and courts 
God’s light and Christian fellowship alike. 

To know one is to live in the same sphere with 
one. To know the panper, live in the hovel. 
To know the prince, live iu the palace. To un- 
derstand God, we must live in a continual state 
of holiness and purity ; that is, in the light. 


Progressive movement in 

Walking in light either direction. ‘(here is 

Walking in darkness jno standstill, We either 
become better or worse, 














dMusic, 


Last week was devoted to orchestral concerts, 
The third and fourth of the successfully re. 
inaugurated Populares, under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas, drew fine sized audiences on 
Tuesday evening and Thuraday afternoon to the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where this year the 
series will be given. Thetwo programs contain 
several novelties, of which the most prominent 
were a new overture, “‘In Memoriam,” by Sir 
Arthur Sulivan, a solid, conventional, and rot 
particularly vigorous production ; a brilliant Slav 
March by Tachaikowsky, strongly effective in 
its instrumental characteristics and almost as 
uniques in the employment of the Russian na- 
tional air as Rubinstein’s ‘‘Triomphale” overture ; 
and a set of “‘Pantomimes” by Ludwig Schvtte, 
quite in the style of Schumann’s ‘‘ Carnevals- 
bilder,” arranged by Prof. Muller-Berghaus 
(much to their gain) for the orchestra, from the 
piano-forte original. Other numbers on the 
programs were from Reff, Liezt, Rubinstein end 
Wagner. Mrz, Laura Moore, a recent graduate 
of the Paris Conservatory, who has been added 
to the American Opera forces, made her début 
on Tuesday night. Mrs. Moore is a valuable 
new comer. She has a rich, strovgly-traioed 
contrelto, of ringularly even quality and sym- 
pathetic timbre. Her euccees wes immediate. 
These Populars are the last to be given until 
Februsrv. 

The first . f the newly undertaken set of Sym- 
phonic Concerts—we wish the choice of the name 
had been more distinctive—at Chickering Hall 
was a conspicuous!v interesting and successful 
one. The cheerful little house was crowded. The 

progrem was afresh examp'e of Mr. Frank Van 
Der Stucken’s ambition at presenting new and 
meritorious work. The performance was admir- 
able, and attested tbe fact that this young Texan 
—avery Teutonized Texan, however—is a born 
conductor iu bis comprehensive knowledge of 
what a band must do or not do, his intelligence 
in understanding a score, and the magn<tism. 
decision and care with which he fills the post of 
leader. The crcbestra number fifty-six of the 
best inetrumentaliste of the city. If occasion- 
ally a bit too sonorous for the modest dimen- 
sionaof Chickering Hall it rarely exceeded a 
Jaudable and proper degree of vieorousness 
The program included Vclkmann’s D Miner 
Svmphony. Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto, 
Mex Bruch’s “‘ Fritbjof at His Father’s Grave,” 
Rubinstein’s ecene for alto solo and female 
choir, ‘‘The Waternympb,” a five new symphonic 
poem, by E. A. MacDowell, ‘‘Oohelie,” (a 
new instance of tbe marked promise of thie 
young American compos r),Saint-Saéns’s fascin- 
ating ‘*Rhapsodie a’ Auvergne” for pianoforte 
and orches'ra, and Heinrich Hoffman’s Hun- 
garian Suite, Opus 16. The soloists were Mre. 
Helen Dudley Campbell, Max Heinrich, and 
Richard Hoffman, the latter receiving a very 
genuine demonstration of the pleasure his ex- 
pressive and elegant playing always affords an 
audience. Applause the evening through was 
liberal and judicions, and the entertainment 
might be called, in many respects, a noble 
augury for the series. Another concert occurs 
on Thursday afternoon of next week. 

On Saturday evening the Symphony Society 
of New York gave its first concert in the ninth 
season of its organization. Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch has been retained as the conductor. The 
instrumental ranks have been considerably aug- 
mented, The large band seems in uncommonly 
good form. Ths audience was numerous, fash- 
ionable and evidently well pleased with the out- 
setting of another winter’s work. The program 
embraced a Symphony in A by Arthur Bird; 
the charming “Concert-piece im Serenade 
Form” by the late Dr. Damrosch ; J. &. Bach’s 
E Major Suite (Bacbrich’s orchestration) ; eun- 
dry songs by Laseen, Tschaikowsky and Hart- 
mann; and a ‘Capriccio Italien” (new) by the 
prolific Russian composer last mentioned. 
Of these, the Symphony by Mr. Bird, 
who is a writer of increasing esteem for 
grand orchestra, was the mst significant 
and novel number. The first movement, im- 
petuous, elaborate, and bold, strongly suggests 
Brahms and R- ff in modeling and even in themes, 
The slow movement 1s pleasing and postically 
conceived, but monotonous and not impressive. 
The Scherzo, decidedly Spanish, a seguidilla in 
fact, is very dainty iu its scoring for the: wood 
wind, and should be popularin concert programs 
byitselt. The final Allegro Risoluto ig devoid 
of itvention, except of a cowparatively- me- 
chapical sort, and is often more noisy 
than digoified or dramatic. The work 
abounds in  syncopations, abrupt har- 
monic changes and modulations, and is thor- 
ougbly of the modern romant'c German school 
of.similar composition. It will well bear repe- 
tition, Mrs. Lankow, the vocal soloist, sang 
with some nervoueness and considerable taste 
the too somber sonys allotted to her. -Her voice 
is hollow, is worn in the uprer,, potés, 
but it is still agreeable, M. Ovide 
Musin’s piquancy and sentiment dnce 
more bewitched the audience, and his violin ob- 
ligato in the Techaikowsky song ‘‘ Longing” was 
an individual instance of his artistic feeling and 
taste. Young Mr. Damrosch received a kindly 
greeting, and directed his orchestra with that 
curious likeness to his father in nervous enthusi- 
asm which he eeems to have ivherited, and which 
— we do not say it unkindly—he will certainly 
do well to modify. 

The opening representations of the impatient- 
ly expected German opera season have taken 
place too late for us to more than state them as 
faits accomplisin the issue, The sale of seats 
was great for them, especially for Friday night's 
production of ‘‘ Aida.” To the three represen- 
tations we sball :efer next week, along with the 
initial Philbarmonic. At the Academy of Music 
there set in last Friday complete financial wreck, 
disorganization, and the expected shipwreck of 
Mr. Angelo’s company and of Italian op ra. 
One is sorry for the singert, but not for the pub- 
lic; and certainly nobudy should be surprised. 
A lusty chorus of resonant voices from the 
neighborhood of Thirty-ninth Street might bs 
be fancied, wafting to the old Academy their 
exultant exclamation; ‘*Nous avons changé 
tout cela!” Only they would not speak French 
—unless with an unqualified German accent. 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our lst of “Books 0f the Week 


our readers will guide us in the gclection of work 
for further act ice, 


A FEW MATHEMATICAL MAN- 
UALS.* 


Proressor Preror’s Potential Functions 
is a valuable addition to the very limited 
number of books published in this country 
upon special topics in mathematics which 
lie beyond the requirements of the uncer- 
graduate course of our colleges and scien" 
tific schools. Students who have wished to 
pass a little beyond the eljementary 
branches—say into Determimants, Finite 
Differences or Modern Algebra, have been 
obliged to obtain books published abroad. 

There is abuvdance of material upon the 
subject of this book—so important in its 
relations to physical science—in English, 
French and German books and periodicals. 
The author has made excellent selection 
from this material, acd the result is a work 
characterized by a clear, methodical and 
adequate exposition and illustration by a 
great number of examples. 

We learn from the preface that the work 
is made up from notes professedly ele- 
mentary ip character, so as to be easily 
comprehended by students who have not 
made a specialty of Mathematical Physics, 
but who wish ‘‘to prepare themselves to 
study Experimental Physics thoroughly 
and understandingly.” This simplification 
and clear presentation, which are 
prompted by the instinct of the teacher, 
are much to be preferred to the rambling 
and involved treatment which too often 
marks the work of specialists. One of the 
earmarks cf this sort of treatment is the 
frequent occurrence cf gaps, indicated by 
the words, ‘‘hence it is easily found,” etc., 
which the experienced student knows to 
be a danger signa’, giving warning of pos- 
tible hours of labor to be spent in re-dis- 
covering what the writer may have been 
days in discovering. The conceit and se- 
cretiveness of the old mathematicians sur- 
vives inmany a mathematical tract of the 
present day. 

Good chaptera on this subject are to be 
found in ‘‘ Minchia’s Statics,” ‘‘Maxwell’s 
Electricity,” ‘‘Todbunter’s Statics” and in 
many French and German works; but we do 
not know any other work that is so satis- 
factory and complete as this. 

Io no other department of pure mathe- 
matics has so much labor been done during 
the last twenty years as in that of Analytical 
Geometry. Some one has called it the 
‘Poetry of Mathematics,” and with rea- 
son. There is a fascination in the use and 
manipulation of symbols and formulas for 
the discovery of geometrical principles and 
relations. A number of involved and in- 
tricate conditions are expressed in equa- 
tions, which are somehow transformed and 
combined, resulting in a new formula, 
which is translated into some theorem not 
known before, the demonstration of which 
by synthetic methods would be impos- 
sible. 

Some years ago a matheniatician pub- 
lished an equation which represented an 
upvkoown solid. From this equation its 
properties were to be deduced, and its form 
represented. Many of its peculiarities 
were discovered, but attemp's to represent 
it objectively, by a model, were for a long 
time unsuccessful. At last some one, who 
combined mathematical skill and mechan- 
ical ingenuity, succeeded, and the concrete 
real verified the abstract ideal. A capital 
instance of the power of discovery—and of 
surprise—of the analytic method is that of 
the discovery by Chasles of a third focus 
of an oval, which had been known and 
studied since the time of Descartes, and 
which was suppoeed to have only two foci. 

The number of properties of the con‘c 
sections already discovered by this method 
of investigation are in the thousands. New 





“ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF THE NEWTONIAN 
PorenTisusFunction. By B. O. Prerce (Harvard), 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By E. A. 
Wewtworts. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

ELEMENTARY CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. By Wm. 
B. SmrrH (Mo. State University). Boston: Ginu & Co, 

ELEMENTS Of DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcu- 
tus. By James M. Tartorn. (Madison University.) 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

WExTwoRts AND RErp'’s PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
(Teachers’ Edition.) Boston Ginn & Co, 





branches of mathematics have been in- 
vented for its further development, some 
of them teeming with formulas of enor- 
mous length. Insatiate explorers are not 
content with ordinary space, but must as- 
sume a space of four dimensions. Then 
they prove a number of bewildering con. 
clusions; that, in such a epace a foot-ball 
could be turned inside out without cutting 
or tearing it; and that it would be impos- 
sible to tie knots of any kind. Indeed, so 
impatient of the quality of knottedness is 
this kind of space that the most intricate of 
knots contrived in 8-dimensional space, if 
introduced into it, would instantly loosen 
and resolve into a simple cord. It was 
suggested by an English mathematician 
that the Davenport brothers had somehow 
obtained and confined in their cabinet some 
of this space; so thst the dissolution of the 
tightest and hardest knots in which they 
were bound before entering was a matter 
of course, 

Wentworth’s Hilements, etc., is a good, 
practical working book. The subject is 
treated in a simple and easy way, and there 
is a profusion of good examples, not too 
difficult. It is onlv by working out a great 
number of such examples that the ordinary 
student can get practical advantage from 
study of thie, or, indeed, cf any branch of 
mathematics. The book would be better— 
so would be all the late books upon this 
subject—if it contained more applications 
in construction, and a fuller treatment of 
polar equations. 

The last chapter has no diagrams; and 
they are certainly needed here, if anywhere. 
Why omit the important and interesting 
deduction and discussion of the general 
equation of the conic section ? 

The work by Professor Smith is an excel 
lent sequel to an elementary book like 
Wentworth’s. It presents to the student in 
an attractive way the ordinary topics of the 
elementary books, and, besides these, some 
of the methods of modern analytical geom- 
etry. A good feature, indispensable for 
advanced werk, is a brief introduction to 
Determinants. The arrangement is orderly 
and logica', and the presentation clear. 
A great number of examples follow each 
chapter. In our judgment it is the best 
work so far published, introductory to the 
higher Ana/ytical Geometry. 

For the study of the Differential and In. 
tegral Calculus thereis no lack of good 
text-books on this subject, and there seems 
to be no need of increase of their number. 
But this book is good in every way, espe- 
cially in arrangement. The examples from 
Mechanics and Physics are a noteworthy 
feature, as well as the carrying along of 
the Differential and the Integral Calculus, 
side by side; a great improvement upon 
the ordinary methods. 

Wentworth’s Hzercise Manual in Ges 
ometry (Ginn & Co.) contains hundreds of 
exercises selected with good judgment 
from various sources. Direct applications 
of theorems to numerical data are given in 
abundance. These ate of special import- 
ance in instruction. The memorizing of 
theorems, even when their logicis mastered, 
is of little avail if the student is not trained 
to utilize theory by application. 

Wentworth’s Shorter Course in Algebra 
is an abridgment of the autbor’s larger 
work. Its distinctive merit is a large col- 
lection of examples. 

In the Messrs. Wentworth & Reid’s 
Primary Arithmetic we find analysis run 
mad. The book contains 474 pages. The 
preface informs us that ‘‘ the work to the 
number ten will be taken in one year; the 
work to twenty in another year,” etc., the 
whole requiring four years. Thirty-four 
pages are given to the number eight with 
its divisions, such as eight minus eigbt; 
eight ones; eight divided by eight. We 
openat random at page 120, and find, under 
the heading ‘‘ Discoveries in Eights ”: 


“Who can find two numbers that together 
make eight? 

‘‘ What two numbers make eight? 

*¢ What numbers can you find in eight? 

‘¢ What one number makes eight?” 


Under the heading ‘‘ Factsin Hight”: 


“Tl me a story about seven cows and one 
cow. 

‘Tell me a story about seven daisies and one 
daisy. 

“Tell me a 
one butterfly. 
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‘*Tell me a story about seven buttercups and 
one buttercup. 

**Tell me a story about one and seven. An- 
other; another; another; another.” 


Tois isthe science of numers in a very 
high attenuation, dilute and thio. A four 
years’ course of such stuff would wash 
out all the mathematics from the brain 
of a possible Newton. This sort of 
infinitesimal analysis that infes's text- 
books and teaching, dividing and sul- 
divid'ng, weakens tne minds of the pu- 
pils subjected to it. Many writers 
of books and so-called educato’s lose 
sight of she fact that one of the chief ends 
of education is to give grasp—c mpre- 
hepsrveress of intellect. K-ep a child at 
picking up pios, and he will never be able 
to swing an ax. 





Tue revived in‘erest in the Revolu‘ionary 
Frepeo-American Alliance will lead’tbe reacers 
of The New Princeton Revi-w tu turn at once to 
Mr. Biyerd ‘uck+rmau’s p'easing paper on 
* foe Eolistment of La Fayette.” In the same 
number Professor Haaley, of Yale, delivers a 
bard blow at the theory of state ownersbip of 
the railways, which sbouid teach the over-con- 
fident advocat sof that s‘heme caution. Wa do 
Lot kcow the autnor of the c-ustic tru h-telling 
of the paver on **Soam Legisiatior,” bat we do 
koow ascure of observers at Albany and else- 
Watre WhO Cat give substantially the same testi- 
mony. The othr articks in the pumber are 
“The Motern Novel,” by Thos, 8, Perry; 
* Realism,” by Dr. McCosh; “Tne Returrec- 
tion of Buried Languages,” by Prof, Fraucis 
Brown; *“*Madame Lureveilhere,” by Grace 
Kiog, and editorial mait-r, uader which bead we 
note ad a special feature of merit in this Review 
a full and well-done record of events during the 
quarter past. (4. C. Armsatrorg & Son.) 
We are unable to devote moe space to the Re- 
views named below than to say that we have on 
hand the New Englander and Yale Keview, with, 
among other gvod mauer, a survey of the Bal- 
Rarian s'ruggi+, by Alexander van Millingen, of 
Robert College. The Bibliotheca Sacra tor the 
quarter contivuss the Rev. F. A. Foster's study 
of the eschatology of the New Engiand Divines 
and has otherwise a particulariy good and full 
table. Cne Bi-Moathly Methodist Review for 
Novemb.-r contsios papers on * he Kev. Sam 
uel Dwiget Rive, D.D.,” by the Rev. E, Barnes ; 
**Tae Evi-copacy of Methodism,” by the Rev. 
T. B. Neely; *‘ The Propnecy of Jacob,” by tne 
Rev. M. 8. Terry, D.D. ; **The History «cf Preach- 
ing,” trom the London Quarterly Review, and 
*Forcign Miesivovary Mevhoas,” vy E. 8. Loring, 
with ediional miscellanics, 








-...»We bave kept our readers apprised of 
the progress towar! completion in the eighth 
volume, of the Ante-Nicene Library,published 
by the Christian Literature Co, of Buffalo, 
under the editorshio of the Rev. Bishop A. C, 
Coxe. The natural sequel of this series is A 
Select Libvary of the Nicene and Fi st-Nicene 
Ft» re of the Cnristian Church, which is now 
undertaken by the same publishers, and which 
is to be under the general edit rial direction 
of Professor Schaff. The volume before us is 
uniform in size and style with the cighs vol- 
umes of Bishop Coxe’s * Ante-Nicene”’ Li- 
brary, and is the first of the t venty-five which 
are to compose the series. The need of se- 
lection is greater in this portion of patristic 
literature tnan in the earlier, for the reason 
that so much of that litereture is occupied 
with exegetical works, which are of little value 
and less interest tous. The omissi-n of this 
voluminous; matter will entble the author to 
bring within reach of students who wish to 
consult them in English all that is really im. 
portant in the writings of the post-Nicene 
Greek and Latin Fathers. It is based upon 
the Oxford edition, which, however, will be 
subjec'ed to considerable excision, especially 
in the line of patristic commentaries on the 
O d lestament and such revision as is required. 
The present volume contains *‘ The Contessions 
and Letters of St. Augus'iv, with a Sketch of 
bis Life and Work,’’ by Professor Schaff. The 
pubiication is authorized both by the Messrs, 
Clark of E inburgp, and the heirs of Dr, 
Pusey. both of whom Lave int+resis in the 
Briti-h editions of the patr'stic wr tings on 
which this American edition is based. The 
price per volume is fixed at $3 00. 


..». We b-lieve in tie old tales of chivalry, 
romance, and . ven fairy tales, as the subject. 
matter for juvenile reading. The fiction in 
them stands trutbfally on the basis of recog- 
nized fiction, and is not related to reality in 
some doubtful sentimental way which eon. 
fuses the distinction and weakens tne tone of 
the young rader’s mind. ‘here is no harm 
in fiction, so long as it is good, wholes-me fic. 
tion, and fiztion confess+d with no doubt about 
its stanuing honestly on thit ground, Reulis. 
tic novels. masqueraai g inthe guise of actual 
life, are food for young people that requires 


Sidney Lanter’s ‘‘Froissart”’ and ‘‘ Mabino- 
gion,” are done on the right plan and made of 
the best material. To pore over them helps 
boys to be men and girls to be women. Inthe 
same way excellent tales for boys and girls 
may be made out of the old romances and his- 
tories that \ie far away from the present life 
of men in the dim distance of antiquity, as 
Mr. E. 8. Brooks has done in Chivalric Duys. 
Several of the stories which compose this vol- 
ume have already appeared in St. Nicholasa 
javenile repertory, where we expect to find the 
best of such things. Most of 'he other stories 
are specially written for the volume, and now 
published for the first 'ime. Toey are woven 
out of the now romantic material of ancient or 
of medieval tales, and with much cf the sim- 
plicity and grace of the old chroniclers, The 
illustrations are an atiractive feature, and the 
type, rress work and paper are of the best. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


.... Blue Jack ts of 61 is an illus'rated “ his- 
tory of the navy in the War of the Secession,” 
by Wulis J. Abbot. It is a rich, handsome, hol- 
iday book, and peculiarly adapted to tne older 
Claes of javenile readers. Is 18 written from the 
vativnal standpoint, but does full justice to tne 
ekull and bravery of the Oonfedera es. The ac- 
count of the battle between the ** Merrimac” 
and the * Monitor” is told, for examp!e, with 
80 much cold impartiality as to coniaim no no 
tice of the Peroic action of Lieutenant Greene, 
to whom toe command fell afier Worden was 
disabled, and in otber respecis to make the re- 
sult appear less favoravle to the ** Monitor” 
than it was. The ‘ Deerbouad’s” rcscue of 
Senmes is said to have been fair enough, as 
Winslow in the “‘ Kearsarge” was unaccounta- 
bly slow in getting out her boats when the **Ala- 
bama” went down. Oa the other side, Senmes 
is let off rather easily, but it is remembered 
agaiost hin that he stole up to Federal ships in 
the guise of a British man of war, As a whole, 
the book is a remarkable and gratifying indica- 
tion of the altered spirit of the people toward 
the events of the last War, and the vast im- 
provement that has taken place in the treat- 
ment of it since the conflict on both aides bas 
come to be treated from a national rather than 
from a partisan poins of view. Mr, Abbot has 
caught the new spirit, and bis book, without los- 
ing anything on the accuunt of romantic interest 
and bold adventure, gains by it in aliways. Tne 
ilius rations, which form too important a fea- 
ture of tbe book to be omitted, are, for the most 
part, by W. C. Jackson, anu are full of life and 
spirit, (Doad, Mead & Co, $3.00.) 


....There are excellent points in a manual of 
family dev. tions prepared ty Be: jamin B. Come- 
38, Thirteen Weeks of Prayers fur the Family. 
The manual is arranged by weekz, beginning 
with the Sundays, and contains in addition a 
collecsion of prayers for various special occa- 
sions, which is qaite large and safficient to 
cover all ordinary requirements. The prayers 
to be used in daily course are compiled from 
many sources and combined wih brief daily 
litanies, (Houghton, M fflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Another collection comes to band with the 
above, which is compued to meet the require- 
menis of so-called Liberal Churchmen., It 
has this g20d point at all events, that it con- 
taius a large collection of fresh passages from 
the Scriptures which we have never seen brought 
together in such a collection before, not ex- 
cluding, of course, the great standard passages 
which are pripted in the usual form. It con- 
tains also selections from the Apocrypha, To 
these are appended extracts from ordinary 
writers, and a compilation of poems. We note 
among them but few which appeer in any collec- 
tion of bymns wi'h which we are a quainted. 
The plan of the collection is expanded in a sup- 
plement wuich contaios the titles of anumber of 
bymne,bymnological works,and an elaborate ip- 
dex of the first jiaes of poema which fall within 
the scope of the compilation, which 18 v: ry neatly 
printed under the titie of 4 Manual for Use at 
Funerals, consisting of Scrypture Readings, 
Poems, and Prose Selections from Various 
Sources It is printed for the compilers, Chris- 
topner R, Ehot and Charics J. Staples, and 
sold by Geo. H. E he, Boston. Price, $1.25. 


.+.-The late Rev. Dr. Thomas Osmond Sum- 
mers, of the Metnodist Episcopal Church,South 
was a main of strong powers and marked person- 
ality,and was, in addition, a leading member of 
this branch of American Methodism in a literary 
point of view. He was honored and trusted by 
his associates, and he helped to organize 
Vanderbilt University, where he aced :s8 
professor of theology and Dean of the faculty, 
and kept him employed fur several years as the 
editor of the Christian Advocate at Nashville 
and 1n other official capacities. He was born in 
Dorsetshire, England, and had his training 
among the Independen's, but came to this coun- 
try when he was only eighteen years old. He 
soon showed his calling, and was licensed to 
preach in the Methodist Church before he had 
gooe through anything like a ministerial train- 
ing. Then bis study began. He did much of 
it on horseback ; no moment was wasted, and he 








close inspection by the censors of the home, 


in the same echool, a fall, ready and remarkably 
strong man. The memoir of his life has been 

written by the R-v. O. P. Fitzgerald, D.D , who 

succeedea Dr. Summers in the editorship of tbe 

Christian Advocate at Nashville. He bas made 
an excelient book of his memoir, pervaded by 
the spirit of a strong, rugged, trae man who 
espoused the Southern side and view of the 
question in the ecclesiastical controversies of 
bis Church with itself and in the political con- 
roversy of the country with itself, but was a 
true map, with a stroug head, a. big heart and 
an bonest purpose throughout, (Dr. Summers. 
A Life Study. by O. P. Fitzgerald, D.D., editor 
of the Christian Advocate. Southern Methodist 
Pab‘isbing Huuse, Nashvi'le.) 

....The tendency of literalism to burst out 
in caprice has an illustration in Philip Henry 
Gosse’s Myst ries of God; A Series of Rrposi- 
tons of H ly Scripture. The author starts with 
a theory of absolute liceralism in the interpre- 
taticn of the Bible; he does not get farther 
than the beginving of the second chapter be- 
fore he is tangled up iv his argument, and st- 
tempts to escape by denying that the plan of 
redemption formed a part of the original pur- 
pose ot God in the creation of man. The the 

ory grows more unmanageable as he advances, 
and at last when he takes up that vision of 
futurity which is the paradise of his school, 
the whole bzs expanded into a wild epecula- 
tion with faint troces in it cf the sobriety of 
Scripture. Like most persons who live ina 
state of chronic quarrel with scientific systeme, 
he bas a system of his own to +uoplant them. 
He is the author of ‘‘Omphalos!’’ This ac- 
counts for a great deal. but afterall it does not 
prepare us to read undisturbed such a passage 
as this, which we cite to illustrate the author’s 
theory of what he calls ‘‘ prochronism.”’ 

“The light of a star of the 12th magnitude re- 
quires 4,000 years to reach our eyes; and Sir W. 
Hersche ] remarks thattne star in question must 
have existed so long in sidereal space, in order that 
it might now be vrible. But, with due deference 
toso great an authority, the sensific unaulation 
might surely have been created, at the observer’s 
eye, when he was created, and the 4,000 years have 
been prochronic.” (p. 246.) 

(8. R. Briggs, Toronto. $1.25.) 

.»»-Mr. Benson J. Lossing has re-written with 
great spirit and in the best historic style the 
story of Nathan Hale and John André in a vol- 
ume entitled The Two Spies. The history is 
given entire, even down to the recent history ef 
the monuments at Tappaan, and those proposed 
for Hale in Connecticat, The duuble story has 
never been told as well nor asfully. Nothing in 
either branch of it is lefs unseitied, except, per- 
haps, the question who it was that betrayed Haie 
and this remains shrouded in mystery, notwith- 
standing the traditional Tory relative. Some 
additional particulars as to Audré’s previous ac- 
tivity in the same line are introduced, and we 
observe that Mr. Loseiug deals gentiy with 
Arvold’s wife and ber possble connection with 
his treachery. We are giad to note that he vin- 
dicates Paulding from the charge which André 
brought against him and his associates, of hav- 
ing no motive higher than robbery. He 
states with impartial severi y the case against 
Provost Marshall Cunningham, the brutal Irish- 
man in charge of Hale’s execution, and who, at 
last ended his career in Great Bri ain on the 
gallows. A feature of added interest 1s the ex- 
cellent histcrical illustrations by H. Rosa, ana 
the notes on Apna Seward’s Monody cn Major 


Avdré, which is printed in full with ‘he au- 
tnor’s original noes. It should be remurked 


that Miss Seward, on better information as to 
the facts in the case, changed her view of Gen, 
Washington’s conduct, and wirhed that she could 
recall what she had written. (D. Appleton & Oo, 
$2.00.) 

.... Little Lord Fauntleroy in the £1. 
Nicholas Magaztne, as Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, the author of the story, says of his Lord- 
sbip’s coming to Dorineourt Castle, has been 
talked abuut everswhere, “Rumors of bim 
reached the gentry at. their country placer, and 
be was heard of in more than one county in 
England. Pzople talked aboat him at the din- 
nrr-tables, ladies pi‘ied his y.ang mother and 
wondered if the boy were as handsome as he 
was said to be.” Indeei he his been a theme of 
wonder and delight ever since he began his 
bright progress in the pages of the St. Nichvlas. 
Now that the story is done as a serial 1t has re. 
appeared in permanent form, published, illuetra- 
trations avd ai), by the Me-srs. Cbarles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Weare loath to believe that the 
plot is in any sense an impossible pne, though 
it has imorobab.lity eneugh to highten the ro- 
mantic effect. The supremely gooi thing in 
the story 1s the melting of the wicked old eari’s 
bard heart, not so much by the sunny influence 
on bim of a lively child, as by the absolute and 
guileless faith the child reposed in him. Toere 
are but few authors pow living who could carry 
out this idea so successfally and on such a dig- 
sified plan, without altogether losing the young 
readers for whom she is writing. An incidental 
point made with great effect in the story is that 
purity, unaff-cted simplicity and generous di- 
rectness of character fita man to stand before 





graduated as many others have before and since 


to ber child ty a trve mother in a very simple 
home. (Price, $2.00.) 


....The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons-have 
publisbed in one volume the two Parts of The 
American Citizen's Manual, origivally issued in 
1882 and in 1883 snd prepared bz Mr. Worthing. 
ton O. Furdas No. I and No. If im the Messrs, 
Putnam’s admirable * Questions of the Day’ 

series. This manual is wricsten from tbe stand- 
point of an iatelligent and progressive lioeral- 
ism. The author takes the Protective Tariff 
system seriously, and points out clearly the wis- 
chief he sees in it. Tbovgh his chapters were 
wriit-n before the Labor question fell into the 
chaos of its pr sent situation, it wae nof before 
the principles toat ought to control the ques- 
tion were clearly seen and clearly stated. In 
x Der | the manaal does not take a dogmatic 
Portrivn as to public questions which ars still 
uudecided. In descriving the rela’ions between 
the several ttates and tha Federal government 
the author iocliver, we suculd say, uocunscicus- 
ly or against his will, to the general docirine 
that ia cases of clusion betw-en the two iater- 
ests the states must give wav. The moat seri- 
ous doubt we should raise agaiost the manual 
relates to the question waether in describing the 
people as the source of power he has not gone so 
far as to conceal the fact that we live uoder a 
constitutional syst'm which is a very different 
thing from a pure democracy. (Price $1.25.) 


«-ee.abe Messrs, Appleton & Co. have in ro- 
duced an excellent volume to the American pub- 
lic by republishing bere, from Audrew Lang’s 
series of ‘English Wortmer,” the Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by Edmund Gosse. The work 
is done extremely weil. Asa historian the autbor 
works his way with candor and ability through 
the conflic ing evidence in the tangled case, and 
as a master of Eoglish prose he does a'l with the 
simplicity, purity and grace of style for which 
his reputation is established. The lives of 
Raleigh are numeroug, but privcipal among them 
is the old chronicle of Wiliiam Oldys, published 
in 1736, and the very recent works of Mr, Ed- 
ward Edwards, and of James Augustus St. John. 
The present volume by Mr. Gosse, though 
briefer, has the advantage of fo lowing the last 
two, thougb, with the ¢xception of rome chro- 
nological rearrangement and minor curr¢c'ionps, 
it brings forward littie new matter which was 
not cootained in these previous publications, 
Its merit lies in the collection of the whole into 
one consistent story, and the prescntation of 
the bistory in a brief, readable, and popular 
form, (Pcice, 75 cents.) 


...-There was plenty of wit and spirit and a 
good admixture of so'ld antiquarian enthusiasm 
in the American Four-in-Haud coach wich 
carried Mr, Jobn D-nson Champlin, Jr., and 
bis party from Cnariog Cros-, through Guild- 
ford, Winchester, Salisbury, Stonehenge, and 
Exeter in the Sou'h of Eogland westwara to LI- 
fracombe. Tbe drive was thirteen days long, in- 
cluding a Christian day of rest at Sherburne. It 
was made in the Andrew Caraegie cach and 
atyle—and the account of 1t in Mr. Onamplin’s 
merry Uhronicle of the Coach, with its spirited 
illustrations by Euward L. Obichester 1s the 
straightforward, overflowing chronicle of the 
ride. It lacks nothioz but the genius which en- 
abl d Mr. Biack to construc; his ‘* Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton” cut of similar mat-+rials. 
And pleasing as its refl-ctron of old Eogland 
aod its affairs is, tho abiding charm of the book 
is the piciure we get im it of the wnole- 
hearted, froe-handed American trav: ler at large 
0 Great Britain. (Uharles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.) 


...We wish to eperk a good word for The 
Gospel Cull and other Sermons, a postrumous 
selection from the sermons of tne R v, John K, 
Mullet, a young preacher in the Reformed 
Courch who was sccidentally @rowned in the 
Susquehanna a Jittle more than a year ago. He 
was in the full vigor of ma:hood and at the bigh 
tide of his usefuiness when this untimely end 
came upon him. His eermons bear the marks 
of singular capacity as a preacher. Tney are 
simple, direct, interes ing and serious. They 
bear on a point and are develope in a certsin 
large, glowing and eloquent way which makes 
them a noble monument, and must have been 
most effective in the liviog prescher. (Daniel 
Muller: Readiog, Ps.) — Golden Gleanings 18 
happi'y 8 yl-d by ths compiler a ** Sstect Miscel- 
lany,” gleaned for the most part by David Hor- 
ton, from the columos of his Tract Repositvry- 
The connecting link of the whole 18 the evangel- 
ical character of the journal from which they 
ate taken, and they will serve the purpose of & 
series of earnest and poiated religious tracté, 
illustrations and auecdotes, 





...-The Rev. Dr. Artbur T. Pierson’s Crises 
of Missions: or, The Voice out of the Cloud, 
seems to have gruwa out of the addr. as to (bris- 
tuans, del.vered by tae Northficlu Convention in 
August, 18 5, and prepared uader Mr, Moody's 
direction by a commi.tee whose cha'rman was 
Dr. Fierson. Toe book is an eloquent and co 
gent appeal to the Churcb, which will warm the 
heart and strengthen the hand of every one who 





kings, and that the best training may be given 


reads it, Dr. Pierson traces in his rapid snd 
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glowing chapters the wonderful history of mod- 
ern missions. Hs shows what they have ac- 
complished, and that after Jess than a centary of 
work, whose results are out of all proportion to 
the cost in money and to the numbers engaged 
in it, the whole world lies practically open to 
the preaching of the Word. His closing chapters 
on the duty of the Church, the prospect before it 
and the situation within it, are examples of 
cogent ap deal, on the basis, however, of a very 
cons-rvative theology. (Robert Carter & 
Brothers. $1.25.) 


.- The first edition of what is now before us 
in Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston appeared 10 
1883 with toe premise of correction and repub- 
lication iu future to keep it up with the city’s 
progrers. ‘Tbis promise is redeemed in the new 
edition just published with ano editor’s note 
descriptive of the work and with an introdu:- 
tion on the bistory of Boston by the Rev. 
George E. Ellis, President of the Masasacha- 
setts Historicsl society. The work is done on 
the model] of the well koown Dictionaries of 
London and of Paris, with variations to suit the 
case. It is done with absolute impartiality, witb 
no taint or snade of commercial interest, and as 
well as it could be. Boston is the best nucle- 
ated and best organized of American cities, I: 
is to be congratulated on having such a com- 
plete, well-arranged and convenient exposition 
of what it 18, and gui ie to its treasures and re= 
sorts uf all kinds, as this Dictionary. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 


...-The ninth and tenth volumes of the Bos- 
ton Monday Lectures contain the addresses de- 
liver.d by Joseph Cook in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, after returning from his teur of 
the world. The first six of these lectures were 
publiehed by the autbor in a volume entitled 
“Occident,” and the remaining six in a volume 
uaiform in size and style, entitled *‘ Orient,” 
which has just appeared from the Riverside press. 
The salient points of the latter series, which 
was given to the public in our columns, are a 
study of the Branmo Somaj and its founder, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the reforms in Japan, 
some descriptive miscellanies relating to Pales- 
tine, the Himalayas, China and the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, the future of Australia, and a 
discussion of the international duties of Chris- 
tendom and of the prospects of imperial federa- 
tion in the British Empire. (Houghton, Mif- 
flo, & Co. $1.50.) 


.. How to Strengthen the Memory is an edu- 
cational problem of the first importance, on 
which we have a thoroughly sound aod sensible 
book (with the above ti:le) from Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook, who has no pet theories of his own to 
air, and no fanciful system of mnemonics to in- 
troduce. His methods are all philosophical and 
natural, They have been used time without 
end, and are methods on which bad memories 
have been madeinto good ones, and will con- 
tinue to be as Jong as the human mind con- 
tinues to be what it 1s. The book is entirely 
practical and would gain from the introduction 
of a more solid baeis in some hints as to the 
psycho ogical theory of memory. Dr. Hol- 
brook’s method, as every natural method must 
be, is psychological, and would gain in definite. 
ness by everything added to this department of 
the subject. (M. L. Holbrook & Co, Price, 
$1.00.) 


...-An extremely valuable compilation of 
Documents Illustrative of American History, 
from 1606 to 1863, has b-en prepared by Howard 
W. Preston, and published with brief introduc- 
tions and mferences. Tne collection opens nat- 
urally with the ‘‘ First Three Virginia Charters” ; 
the *‘Mayflower Compact of 1620” fullows,. There 
are succeeded by the long list of public docu- 
ments which have either made history or repre- 
sented it down tothe ‘‘ Emancipation Proclama- 
tion.” Among them are found the * Declaration 
of Independence,” *‘ Penn’s Plan of Union,” the 
“ Virginia Resolutions of 1798,” the “ Nullifica- 
tion Ordinance of 1832,” the ‘‘Ordinance of 
Secession of 1860,” etc. Each document is pre- 
faced with a brief introduction stating the es- 
sential facts of its external history. (Putnam's. 
$2.50 ) 


..-The Messrs Ticknor & Co, publish in the 
best style of the printer’s art a sumptuous edi- 
tion of scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. Paper, 
typ’, press wors and the numerous engravings 
which emoveliish the volume indicate the care 
which they have taken to make this the finest 
edition that has appeared of this favorite poem. 
The volume is larger in size than its prede- 
cessors, ** Lucile” and **Mirmion,” and con- 
tains seventy-nine entirely new engraved illuc- 
tra ions, among which we note the reproduction 
of numerous landscapes and loca.itixs of the 
Poem, and several striking groups anda figure 
Piec:s to illustra'e it, 88 that «f the Goblin Page 
(p. 78), Deloraine Finding the Mighty Book 
(b. 61), and otbers hardly below them in artistic 
*Xeention. (Price, $6.00 ) 


+++» Readings from Milton, with an introduc- 
tion by Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, is the first volume of the second 
quartette of books comprising the “Garnet Se- 


tauqua course. The previous numbers were 
Readings from Ruskin, from Macaulay, a vo!- 
ume on ‘Art and the Formation of Taste,”’ 
and ‘‘Michel Angelo.’’ The present numbe- 
includes the whole of “ Paradise Lost,” the 
four best Sonnets, ‘* Tbe Hymn on the Nativ- 
ity,”’ “ Lycidas.” “L’Allegro,” and ‘Il Pen 
seroso.’’ It is edited simply, with few notes, 
and forms an excelient selection of Multon’s 


poems, at a low price. (Chautauqua Press 
Boston. 75c.) 


+++»The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers, by 
Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, is a succeesful repre- 
sentation for young readers in sbort successive 
biographies of typical men of the history of 
Europe from Homer down to Napoleon. This 
biographic method is, of course, not intended 
for school work, and comes somewhere between 
work and play. In its plice it is to be strongly 
recommended. Mrs, Farmer has done ber par: 
well. She has selected a series of subj c's which 
will never fail to interest readers, young and 
old, and whose story, mythical or historic, runs 
through the literature of the world, An ex- 
cellent book, and well manufactured. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 


--A pleasant monograph on the Self-Con- 
sciousness of Noted Persons, by Justin 8. Mer- 
rill, comes from the press of the Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co., with the impress of the New Year on it. 
This collection, which is designed to perpetuate 
the indications that have come down to us of 
what a large company of noted persons thought 
of themselves, was originally published six years 
ago, and has now reached a second edition. It 
begins with the Apostle Paul and ends with Sir 
Walter Scott. It contains no materials for the 
construction of anytheory,and we do not observe 
that the author published it with such a view. 
(Price, $1.50.) 


-+.-Tae readers of Tat INDEPENDENT will 
be glad to know that the admirable articles on 
the elementary principles that control the la- 
bor question have been recast, somewhat am- 
plified and revised, and published in a bandy 
volume entitled, A Plain Man’s Talk on the 
Labor Question, by Simon Nepoomb, LL.D, 
Strike but Hear. It will not be easy to 
find a treatise whieh strikes nearer to the 
mark, goes deeper to the root, and at the same 
time keeps within the lines of an absolute 
simolicity. (Harper & Brothers. Price, 60 
cents.) 


-- The Publishers’ Trade List Annual for 
1886, has grown into a great volume, fuller 
and thicker than ever. It is now in the four- 
teentb year, and the last iesue contains the 
latest catalogues of publishers and maoufac- 
turers, preceded by “ Tbe Publishers’ Weekly 
Record,” and in addition a complete index by 
authors, titles and subjects, also the Amerigan 
educational catalogue for 1886. (Office of The 
Publishers’ Weelky, Park Row, New York.) 


-...In The Ivory King ; a Popular History of 
the Elephant and its Allies, Mr. Charles Freder- 
ick Holder, Fellow of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, and author of several similar works, 
does not attempt a scientific work. His modest 
ambition is only to produce a popular account 
of the mammoth beast. In this he has succeeded 
entirely. His materials are collected carefully, 
and put together in an interesting and some- 
times fascinating manner. The story of Jumbo 
is told with great humor and fullness. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 


-.+» Lhe Brooklet Series is a collection of six 
story-books for children and youth published 
by the National Temperance Society, bound 
handsomely in clotb, and with a chromo illus- 
tration on the eover. Each volume contains thir- 
ty-six illustrations and is crammed with skort, 
pithy, telling temperance stories. (J. N. Stearns, 
58 Reade St. Series, $1.50, Each number 25c.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Ir is estimated that over a million copies 


in this country. 


----The Rev. Arthur Brooks, of New York, 
will publish, early in November, through Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker, a volume of Sermons with 
the title ‘“‘ Life of Christ in the World.” 


of the expected Obris'mas story, by F. Marion 
Crawford. Mr. Crawford’s new novel will de- 
scribe modern Constantinople, as its ecene. 


...-A volume of poems of the Rev. V. Fisk 
Re qua, of Aurora, Ill., has been cordially praised 
by Mrs. Eila Wheekr Wilcox, who speaks of 
them as “ rbythmical and melodious, besides 
glowing with true religions fervor.” The volume 
is entitled ‘‘ Stories for the Temple.” 


...-Mr. Lewis Carroll, who wrote the delight-- 
ful “ Alice’s Adventurer,” proposes to give to 
cbildren’s hoepitals in England all the prcfits of 
his new story, “Alice Underground.” This 





Fes” of sup plementary readings for the Chau- 


Dodgeon, 


of Dr. Charles 8. Robinson’s fine compilation of 
bymns and tuneg, ‘* Laudes Domini,” are in use | 


-.+.‘' By the Waters of Paradise,” is the name? | 


writer’s trae name, by the by, is Mr, ©. L.. | 





--There is another biography of George 
Eliot in preparation, according to a revent 
statement, by Mrs. John Chapman, the widow 
of the editor of the Westminster Review. Her 
personal acquaintance with Mrs. Lewis was very 
long. 


+-+»Ticknor & Co, have just brought out a 
story of feudal life in Japan, “A Muramasa 
Blade,” by Louis Wertheimer, The author lived 
for many years in that country, whose literature 
is now increasing 80 considerably in popularity 
among us. The same firm announce a novel by 
Barrett Wendell (‘he author of “ The Duchess 
Emi‘ia”), with the odd title “‘Rark-li’s Ree 
mains " 


...- As regarde the m»gazines for November, 
a good deal more might be said than we have 
any space for this week. The Century, of cvurre, 
will be opened directly, at the first instaliment 
of what is to be the leading feature of the mag 
ezine fur many montbe, the Lincoln biograph- 
ical articles by Mr. Nicolay and John Hay, to 
which we made extended reference last week ; 
and Mrs. Mary Ha'lock Foote’s new serial story, 
“Tne Fate of a Voic-,” with the writer’s own 
illustrations, will likewise be welcomed with 
satisfaction. The A‘lantie has an uncommonly 
good selection of mater, in which may be 
classed Percival Loweli’s account of a queer 
chapter in Korean history, ‘*A Korean Ooup 
a’Etat”; the biography of the late Henry Hob- 
son Richardson, architect, an¢ the preliminary 
portion of a capital novelette by Mr. J. P. 
Quinev, ‘The Peckster Professorship,” which 
has some capital touches. Miss Jeannette L. 
Giider’s amusing and characteristically out- 
spoken paper in Lzeppincott’s, entiled ‘'My 
Journalistic Experiences,” is one of the shortest 
contnmbutions to that magazine, but it is very 
entertaining reading, even to the non-profession- 
als; and another reminiscent article, Mr. George 
Alfred Townsend's “‘ Recollecsions and Recol- 
lections,” together with ‘* How I Became a Fanny 
Man,” by J. H. Williams (of the Norristown 
Herald), are two things not to be overlooked, 
The number is of a decidedly journalistic color- 
ing. Harper’s this month offers more to inter 
est the reader than several recent issues have 
done ; and, by a coincidence, it, too, presents dis- 
tinctly literary matter in evidence thereof. ‘‘ The 
Literary Movement in New York,” by George 
Parsons Lathrop, with its portraits of well- 
known writers, will gratify the natural curiosity 
of thousands of novel readers and magazine 
subscribers, and Mme. Juliette Adam’s account 
of how she drew about her one of the few salons 
in Paris now worthy to be called such is of in- 
terest to those conversant with the condition of 
letters and journalism in France, The ilustra- 
tions by William Hamilton Gibson to his ‘‘ Piea 
for the Grassy Road,”’ are too delicately artistic 
not to bring fresh honor to one of our most ac- 
Complisbed of artist-engravers, In Cassell’s 
Family Magazine will be found a spirited de- 
scription of ‘‘A Norwegian Peasant Wedding,” 
by Edmund Goodby, and another of the excel- 
lent articles on diet by “A Family Doctor.’ 
The Labrary Journal, a handsome double num- 
ber, 18 devoted to the recent ** Milwaukee Con- 
ference,” the proceedings of whish will be of 
great interest to a Jarge circle of outride readers. 
St. Nicholas contains a short story (illustrated), 
by Miss Lonisa M. Alcott, “The Bund Lark” ; 
and the frontispiece to the number, ‘‘ The Last 
Walk on the Beach,” is a very happily conceived 
and expressed idea. Other magazines received 
are The Portfolio, The Art Amateur, Mac, 
millan’s, Good Oheer, Modern Houses, 
The Maqasine of American History with 
a valuable study of the character and ca- 
reer of Governor Pownal and a ccpy of the por- 
trait of him koown as the Lori Oxford one, 
The Quiver, The Southern Bivouac, etc., etc. 
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i By M, Linskill. Il- 

A Gprtend of Oo Goren .- es. By M , Sackitl. T- 
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kK.N, suthor of © _suer «vee, —_ txX, 


Pp. 84. 
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rt, By the Hon. Feoella Armytage, 
aS of * My ae,” ete. luiustraved: 
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Select Poems of eaters Browsing. Edited with 
Notes, he Rolfe, A. 
Heloise ‘4 Teas, Pp. 200 
CRED 00 coccccenectocccecsee. coocsotocceseseceebee 

TheChaplain’s Craze; peing the Mvstery of 
Findon Fars. ney éoige Manville Fevn, 
autbor of arson o’ Dumford,” etc, 
6%x43s, pp. 08. Se OO inc enacens<graee wee 

Sir James Appleby. Bart, A Novel. By Kathba- 

S. Macquoid. eeeak. “ Square Libra. 

B) e ) 1LxA, og 69 The sume....... ....cccccce 
Our Arctic Province. et “er the Seal Is- 
By oe | ey pilestraved. 

- XV, . w 

weribuerte BOOB. ccverccies cdenese pee Be enn 

Messianic Prophecy. The Prediction of the Ful- 
fillmeutct Reuewptiou Through the es- 
sab. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D D., 
Protessor in “be Uuivw ‘Lb beorogical Seuiua- 

ry. 8x5. pp xx, 519. The same 

A history of the French Revolution, By 
Morse Sievheu lu three volumes. 
[, 826x048. Dv. Xiv, 6&3. e€ BuLLY.. 

Prince Peerless. A ¥airy Folt Story Book. ‘By 
the rion margaret O lier (madame Gulletii 
| Gages). Tuuctrated. 1%20, be. 26/, 

WAM ccccccccccese cecreeeeecocenrse cee ese 
“Manners Maksth Man. " py the author of 
“How tobe nappy ibough lairiea,” 74x 

4%. DP. zoo, The sime 

The Bucholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. 
By Julius Stinue. ‘Lravssated srom the Ger- 
wau vy L, bora Senenets., ‘za X4%, +p. V, 262. 
We Mclevascenciess sxeu-keoand tet cesal ioe 

Children's Ballads: ‘from History ond Folk 

By Mrs. Clara Doty Butcs ana Utuers, 
—— Traced. Y%xi, by. 8.  Boetou: 
SEE DB Oieianceitiiintcns sap tanesanaiae dae 

The Mibute Man. A Baliad of “‘the Shot 
Heard Round the Wo.ia.” By Margaret 
bidvey. i%x6,pp.29. The sume.............+ 

The Modern Jew: His Present and ‘Futere. by 
Aulus Laureue Dawes. 6X45, pp. os Lh 
DREN 2c cevsnecqnadecsecsecnnenssocctaeatonnet’. obs 

Half Hours with a Naturalist. Rambics Near the 
bhore. bY the Kev. G. M. Wood, M.A,, wu- 
tuor of * tals souce iu Field and surest,” 
eic” Lilustcated. mextre, Pp. X41, 84. New 
York: Lhomas Wh. tiakec 

A Seripture ‘ext. Book % Every Duy inthe 
Year. arrauged by Kk. MB. M. oxb4g. pp. led. 
PP vctcbntni-sctnns stinntnsaseimaionapannce 

Pine and Cedar Bible Verses. Selected and 
Aranged oy O &. PLS. With a Pretace + 
Auns Warner. igus. Pp. vl. Lhe same., 

Old Christiwas and Bracebridge Hail. By Wash- 
jugtou Irving. Lilu:trated. ¥axty. pp. Xx i, 
50 Longou and New York: Maciniilan 


Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. Reprint irom 
the Spectuwr. 84X64, pp.x,o2. Tae sume 
Pasc Boon: or, Life’s Golden Sunset, Edited by 
gy he Ke. Kev. Samuel Zellowe, L.D., author 

‘Toe Howe B.yond,” eic. With an Ln- 
ya by the Rev. J. H, Vin neeut, D. 
,. HyX7, pp. 512. Ciuciuuati, 
caxo and dt, Louis: Cranston & Stuwe....... e 

Queenly Women; acrorned and Uncrowned, 
Edited by rrof. 8. W. Wittiams, A.M, —- 
tiated 9x7, pr. 480. Lhe same,........... 

An Elementary ‘Tyeation on the Theory of Deter. 
minanw. A Text Book tor Oviieges, By 
Paul H. Hauns, 04 xb. pp. Vili, 217. Boston: 
ye iehutcsccdmmmsinbhiaaiemineiusddadh ation 

Ivanhoe; A Rumance. By ate Walter scott, 
Bart. 7x4, pp. xviii, 086. Lhe 

Beckouings tor Every Day. 
gocesnt. Arranged by Lucy Larvom, 6x 

444, Dp. 225. posta aod New York; Houxa- 
tou, vi fthia Oy WMiabedosnceuvontecbcbsbotsesereds 

The Great Debate. A Verbatim Report of the 
Discursion at the Meeting of the American . 
Buard of Co uwissiouers for Foregu Mis- 
sions, held at Des muiues, lowa, Uct., ith, 188s, 
9x5%4. pp. 8. ‘be same 

Thoughts on Art and Avtubiozraphical Mo- 

muirs of Giovanni Dupid. irans.ated trom 
the Italian by BK. M. Peruzzi. Witu an Inotro- 
auction by ° “pl Taxi, pp. 458. 
beige MDGUUE TIPO. <scscchic -cosssdcs scone 
y of Catoctin: or, The. Chain- Breakers. A 
a.ional Komance. By George Alfred Lown. 
Pana ("Gath"), author of “:he Kntailed 
Hat,” yng 459x434, De. 667. New York: 
Avpleton &Ce .. ... . 

Studies in Social Life: a "Review ‘of. the Crinci- 
pies, Practices a: FYrobiems ot Suciety. By 
George Lotim wrt author of “The 
Great Conflict “sto, 3X4, | pp. _ 404, a 
cago and New York: ‘Beisord Clarke & Co 

oles of Sompene By J. M. Pendleton, D. D. 

7x4 2s.. “enuadeiphia: American me 
tist Pu Uiication Socievy.. 

Essays and Postscriots on Elocucion. 
exander Meivilie Bell, author ot » Peiuct. 
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ete. 759x5, pp. a2 New York; Eagar 8. 
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Das Kalte Herz ern ton Withelm Hong. 
Edited by W. Van uer smissen, MA 
734X434, pb. Vil, 51, Bosion: D. 0. Heath 
The Token of the Covenant; or, the Right 'Jse 
of Baptism. Bs &. H. Mahon, v.D. 64x44, 
»p. 29 Nasaville: Southern Metovdist 
Pablishing BOUSC. 20. cocccccccec:ccoses: ceccece 
A Bachelor's Blunder. By W. E. Norris, author 
of “ martimony,” etc. T ecemies pp. £69, New 
York: Henry HOlt & CO......ccceecsenseeeeeeece 
Elementary Politics. By Thomas hal valeign. 6%x 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


W. R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Ave.,N.¥., 
has prepared a catalogue of popular, 
standard and presentation books for 
the Holidays which book-buyers will 
find unasually advantageous, $1.00 
books for 3?c. standard books in sets 
for less than half price: and, during De- 
cember. almost any beok willbe sent 
post-paid a: 20 per cent. k s+ than the 
publisher’s pric:. seud for the cata- 
jogue. Christmas e«rds maited free 
from 2c. up ‘0 $3. Out of town orders 
careiully “filed. 


Mistakes of Henry George 


Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, 
in his new work NOW READY, 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


gives the true answer t> George's radical 
s°cia) theories. Friends of social order 
will find in it a weapon of great power. 
Cloth, 12n0, $1. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 
NEW YOuK AND CRICAGO. 
R, CARTER & BRO... BUVAS, NKW YORE. 
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HANDBOOK 


Biblical Difficulties ; 


RBASONABLE SOLUTIONS OF PERPLEXING THINGS IN 
"SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


Edited by Rey. ROBERT TUCK, B.A 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, Price, $2.50, 


plies ahelp which all intelligent and R tery pinis 
peed viz., a Manua 


v 
tion tothemin an intellible manner, aud in a feir 
jm pe res<onable spint. without evasion of that whic 
is difficult or which may seem contradictory. 


Anytbing like the manufacture of aiieuitios is 
carefully avoided. Oniy such are dealt with as are 
presented in modern skeptical literature, or would 
naturally suggest themselves to the honest and 
thoughtful student 


ba It pupplicss distinct and widely felt want.” 
--Christian Chronicte. 


“The book romiees to furnish a valuable armory 
against infidel ssesilante of the Bible."—The Rock, 


Thomas Whittaker, 


2 AND 3 BIBLE HOUSE, N, Y. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Eminent Authors of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


By Dr. George Brandes. 


Translated by the Hon. R. B. ANpERson, U. 8. Min- 
ister to Denmark. 


Biographical and critical Sketches of Paul Heyre 
Haus Obner ian Andersen, John Stuart Mill, Erres' 
Renan, F~-ias Tegner, Gustave Fiaubert, Paludan 
Maier, Bji< ete te Bjornson, Henrik Ibeen, with 
Portraits. Cloth, Iamo. Gilt top, $2.00. Half calf. 


For sale by all Bookeellers. 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
THE BEsT AND THE CHEAPEST. 
THE 


Chorchman’s Family Bible, 


With Commentary. With over 1,000 illus- 
Maps, and Family Register. 





tua ious, 


The text of this Bible is given in large, clear type, 
with explapatory note upon nearly .every Verse. 
The illustrations are numerous and well done, 
many cf them nearly full page. Among the Com- 
mentators are found the names of Bishops How, 
Moberly, Woodford, Ellicott and Wordsworth; 
Revs. W. R. Churton, J. M. Fuller, Peter Young, 
Canon Asbwell, and others. 

The book is published in three styles: 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 1,402 pp. 4to, cloth, red 
edges. $4.80 net. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
edges. $1.8 net. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT in one volume, 
1,886 pp. “loth, red edges. 86.00 net. 


will be most use- 
ng,."—The Church 


484 pp. 4to, cloth, red 


* Sach a Bible and Commenta: 
yl for family reference and re 
e88. 


“The whole work is most satisfactory.”—Living 
hurch. 

“Should find a place and a welcume in Py <4 
hurchman’s houeehold, ne BIsHOF PERRY the 
‘owa Churchman, 


“We peartity commend the Churchman's Family 
Bible.” —The Church 


KE. & J. B, Young & Co., 


COOPER UNION, 
FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


T. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


A collection ‘of original music by the best 
American composers ; uniquely illustrated ; 
the’! een ayn music-book ever produced. New 
, Pri duced. All booksellers and music- 
dealers have cit. It is a pleasure to look it over. 
THe Century Co , New York. 
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e 2" of the tollo neg well-known edito 
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» bt Palladetphia: D.D., of The Congregatonatiet, 


tf BHagN Ria hei The hee Vr Oe. Ob- 
peer CRD. D., of Fm! poet Hew York. 
TSR BUCKLES, Poh he Griginn daeen, Wx 


ek “bowen. by ot The epetens, Sew San. 
Son vrORT, D D:D., of The Herald and Presbyter 
rane kk Elita, vo. of The Christian Standard, 


The pceure not only gives a weeneen, of the editor 
of eac! t also a wi yk ted fac mile te. 
broanetou Hot of the 8 _ ar of paper iteelf The 
art'steha rt to maks picture 
siti fers one of one. oF the kind ever produc 4 by 
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FRENCH BOOKS, - 


Sew s3i%, FALL.CATALOGUE — 
Treats. Be uzovnet, Thi 
valusbd Sooe rand old 

published. test: oh novels reoei Ved as s00n a6 


JOHN DELAY, ° 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE DRAGON, IMAGE AND DEMON; 


Or, the Three Religions of China—CON- 
FUCIANISM, BUDDHISM, and TAO- 
ISM-—giving an account of the Mythology, Idot- 
atry and Demonolatry of the Chinese. By the 
Rey. H. ©. DoBosk—1l4 years a2 Missionary in 
China. With 188 ILLUSTRATIONS—EN. 
GRAVED IN CHINA. Crown octavo volume. 
Beautifully bound. Cloth, boards, full gilt side, 
etc. 82. 
“The writer has drawn his water from native 
wella, the facts being mostl ty gathered from Chinese 
sources. The gen at held by one seated in a pro- 
sua’ study, but bya plain man who da alks 
to and fro among idolaiers, and testifics of what he 
has seenand heard, written in a plain style, so that 
the young as well as theold may understand it,”~ 

Author's Preface. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF OLD 
TESTAMENT TEXT Being the 8th volume 


of the “Clerical Li- 
brary.” Crown 8vo, 81.50. 


** Great pains have been taken in the compilation of 
this volume to go to original sources. and many vol- 
umes have been examined with the view of making it 
as fresh a collection as possible.” 


THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT OF THE 


SUITES: deen <itrecectneeee Caan 


bolic Teaching of Christ.” Octayo, Cloth, $2.50. 
“ An exhaustive discussion of the question of the 
— Testament Miracles. Itisarich addition to our 
etre Isterature, which every. Biblical student 

orn esire to add to his library.”—Zion’s Herald. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. by 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Bway, N.Y 
NEW ETCHINGS, 


as Chorister Boys,’”’ An original etching by 
F. M. Spiegie. 


S The Welcome Step,” After a painting 


by Jennie Brownscombe (a companion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on 
Prints.” 


I7 East 17th Street, New York. 


Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., dartford. Con. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGA FINE. ° One Fear. eeeee - -» £400 
HARPER'S Sy ay LY -- 40 
HA NS x4 RBA 1K. ee 
HARPER'S ¥ iis G PEOPLE, “ 200 
HA Wiad S CATA SAI will be sent by mail 
on receipt af nine cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, WN. Y. 
PAINLESS PREGNANCY AND 


PARTURITION POSSIBLE. 
Tokology, by Alice B Stockhass, i. D.. ipo noble 


book for a noble 
Mor., 83.75. SANITARY POBLISHIRG CU. Ch Chicago. 
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THE CRISIS OF MISSIONS 


Or, the Voice Out of the Cloud. 


BY THE 
REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
16mo, $1.25. 


‘¢ One of the most important boeks to the Cause 
of Foreign Missions—and through them to Howe 
Missions also—which ever has been written. It 
should be in every library and every household. It 
should be read, studied, taken to heart, and prayed 
over.’’—Congregationalist. 


Storm Signals. New sermons. 


Spurgeon. ° . - 100 
My Sermon Notes. III. Mat- 

thewto Acts. By Spurgeon. - ~ Se 
All of Grace. By Spurgeon. - - 50 
Hodge on Romans. 8yvo. New oat 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 

Richard Newton, D.D., 6illustra- 

tions - - 12mo1 25 
My Peart. A Story by —_ ALL 

Graves - 2mo 1 25 
The Gillettes. ‘By the wr. of 

*-Win and Wear.” 6 vols. -16mo. 4 50 
That Quisset House. By Jeunie 

M. Diinkwater Conklin. 12mo. 1 50 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price, 
Qagomp Bano SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 
Crees, Wnt TO ANY ADDRESS. 
CLARK, 34 Park Kow, N 


BARN ES’ NATIONAL. INK. 


“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 
6 Library, 50 cts, 





. Y, City. 











@ month ae, 2 Immense 

choice list to choose from. $12, 

£18, $94, or oe Libraries at 
proportionate rates. rovident Book Clubs 
organizing c= gy The Literary Revolution 
makes a big forward movement. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 182 pages, may be had for 4 cents, 
or Condensed Catalogue, and particulars, free. 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 893 
Pearl St., New York. Mention this paper. 





A book of 100 pages. The 
PER =: beok for an advertiser 
PER :: consult eT he experi- 


enced or otherwise. It con- 

en tains lists of newspapers 

estimates of the cost 

of sivantioins- The adver- 

tiser who wants to spend one dollar, finds in it , 
uires, while for him who will in- 


information he 





CO., NEWSPAPER war tonaks e 
BUREAD., 10 Spruce St. iitosas Honee &onare),.N.V 
THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


end for our new catalogue avast and varied col- 
jection C ven mes Old a ew at marvelously 


aid, to any scdrees for ls sens —— 








chea heral te: terme 3 to Su nday _Goncole, , ete. 
UoHALE ROHDE & CO. Courtionlt Ste My © 
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Garden, Hearth and Household. 


farms, or ing FR trite pub! 
SENDING 


4} 3 


The American Agriculturist, 


which for half a century has been the recognized Ag periodical of its ny 0.000 6. 
contains far more illustrations, is larger. and in every way betrer than ever—wants ] 
subscribers for 1887, and offers special inducements. 
trations and contributions from nearly fifty different writers ou subjects pertaining to the Farm, 


0,000 more 
Every number con‘ains 100 120, 004 illus- 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS FREE!!! 
HOMES OF OUR FARMER-PRESIDENTS.---i sures se euler 


he American Agriculturist is now publishing 


ea and to all subscribers, at an outlay of over $30.000, superb Engravings (is by 24 
inches 10 size) rae these Homes, together with special descriptive ages by James Parton, Don- 
ald G. Mitcnell and other eminent living American authors. 
magnificent portfolio coliection of ornaments for the walls of @ prince or peasart’s home. 
Sunseriptioas for 1687 immediately forwarded are entitled to all the series, beginning in } Ma May last. 


hese Engravings constirute a 





- of animals, plants, new farm an 


which #i 
al to learn practical Agriculture, etc. 


of every ¢ nas of Rural Home Builders. 


its circulation. 
culates widely.” 


t=” Address, PUBLISHERS 


_ Every issue of the American Agricultur- 

doen Ean US TRALIORS x-chicattas Spat. cae ee 
We begin the year with a series of papers on 

ra THE A. . €, OF AGRICULTURE. —Sazsthsts/zarine nse 
whe one Penne to being the happy possessor of an acre or more of land—to everybody wish- 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE signs and specifications for houses, barns and cutbulldings 
combin 


tility, cheapness and taste in their structure, and fully meeting the wants and desires 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








~ Religions Dutelligence. 


METHODIST MISSIONARY COM- 


MITTEE. 


BY 5. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 





Tue General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met at the mission 
rooms, 805 Broadway, on Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 3d, at 10 o’clock, Bishop Bowman presid- 
ing. The opening devotional services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Bingham. 

The Rev. Dr. Fitzgerald was elected secretary 
of the Committee. 

Committees were ordered on the following 
subjects: Revision of the Rules, Opening of Work 
in Spain, Appropriations of the Woman’s For- 
eign and Home Missionary Societies, Work 
Among Roman Catholics in the United States, 
Pian for Appropriating Money to be raised by 
the Conferencer, Work Among the French in 
the United States, and work among Seamen in 
the United Siates. 

Mr. J. M. Phillips, the Treasurer, reported aa 
follows ; 


Receipts for the year..... bob, cbeneraeens - -$992,128.47 
Being an increase Of............eeeeceees + 165,300.11 
Receipts from the conferences,.......... - $36,592.37 
Being an increase of..,...... cccceccesccee 142,557.42 
Cash balance in Treasury........... reseee 124,444.48 
Outstanding drafts —— entation paceecce 73,610.43 
Balance?. 0. ccccccccccccccscsceces erscecsee 50,334.05 


141,719.63 

Dr. McCabe said this wasan increase of $184,- 
821 over the largest income ever received from 
collections before the million dollar cry was 
raised. He proposed as the banner for next 
year *‘a miilion for missions from collections 
only.” 

Dr. Reid thought that the principles involved 
ought to be understood. Legacies vary so much 
from year to year that no calculation can be 
made upon them. 

Dr. Curry said the increase was a wholesome 
one, and would be continued next year. He was 
rather glad we did not quite reach the million, 
as there migat then have been an inclination to 
take a rest 

Bishop Fowler said the Church was just 
straightening the harness, and getting ready to 
pull, With proper traming we can raise two 
doliars per member, and that will not represent 
any great agony for the world’s salvation. He 
bad ualimited confidence in the ability of Char- 
lain McCabe to raise money, and believed in 
trusting him, Hz moved to make appropria- 
tions pot to exceed $1,05v,000. Dr. McCabe's 
proposi:ion to raire $1,000,000 from the churches 
was carried by a unanimous rising vote. 

Dr. McCabe said; *‘ We will carry this banner 
through the Church, from Maine to Florida, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and raise a 
round million from collection alone,” 

Dr. Hatfield appreciated the efforts of Chap- 
lain McCabe, but said the missionary cause must 
not depend on any one man. The Chaplain 
came near to being utterly broken down. We 
want more system, especially in the Suuday- 
schools, 

Dr. McCabe said he had kept three clerks busy 
alithe time, sending to 15,000 iaymen and tothe 
preachers and presiding elders various docu- 
ments. He had done his best iu speaking, but 
could not make more than fourteen speeches a 
Week. 

Dr. Curry thought we needed to appeal to the 
hearts and understanding of the people. Rich 
men are not the best contributors. Thousands 
of millions of dollars are eating like a canker the 
souls of the holders. 

Dr. Crawford thought the most hopeful sign 
was that enthusiasm exists where the Chaplain 
has not been at all. It has been a hard year for 
raising mouey, yet we have done well. 

Bishop Foss favored Bishop Fowler’s motion 
for $1,050,000, and said he thought we might 
make ic $1,100,000. 

Dr. Hatfield remarked that this increase had 
not injured the Woman’s Society, as some 
feared. They had also increased in their collec- 
tions, 

BisLop Fowler’s motion was adopted. 

On motion of Dr, Reid, the rule of the com- 
Mittee not to allow any one but a member of the 
committee to speak, and not to permit the 
readiug of any letter or document from persons 

not members, was reaffirmed. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Bishop Harris presided, and the session was large 
ly taken up with a discussion of Bishop Taylor’s re- 
lation to the society. He was granted a salary of 
$3,000 by the Board last year, but did not drawit, 
because he holds that his salary cvught to come, like 
the salaries of the other bishops, from the Episco- 
palFund. This ia not conceded by the Book Com- 
mittee, which has charge of the Episcopal Fund, be, 
cause all the missionary bishops bave had their 
Salaries from the Missionary Society, and Bishop 
Taylor was elacted expressly as a missionary bishop 
After a very animated discussion it was decided to 
@ppropriate $3,000 for last year’s salary, and the 
Same amount for next year, subject to the order of 
Bishop Taylor. 

The appropriations for the work of the Society in 


$2,500; for schools, $1,500; for new work in the 
Interior, $1,000. 

THURSDAY MOBNING. 

Bishop Foster in the Chair.—South America.—The 
Committee recommended an appropriation of $24,- 
000 for the general work. For the school, $5,000; 
transit fund, $2,000; purchase of real estate, $10,000. 
Bishop Fowler, in representing the prospects of 
the mission, stated some interesting facts, showing 
that the hold of Romanism is loosening upon the 
people of Uruguay. One significant item was the 
presentation of a valuable site in the center of Mer- 
cedes by the Common Council to the mission for a 
building to be devoted to religious education, and 
the unanimous refusal of the Council to accede 
to an urgent request from the priesthood of the city 
to rescind the grant. He also referred to the great 
desire for education in the Republic, and the readi- 
ness with which young men will enter a Protestant 
school where good education is provided. Fourteen 
young men, cunverted in connection with our mis, 
sion, are employed in holding prayer-meetings and 
other services in many towns and villages, and are 
in preparation for greater usefulness. They need 
the advantages to be obtained froma year or two of 
schooling. The authorities of the country are fa- 
vorable, and intimate a willingnesss to help in the 
same way in which they help other schcols,by grants 
of landin endowment of schools. The English-speak- 
ing work has been self-supporting for many years; 
but the native people connected with our mission are 
poor, and unable to do much for themselves as yet. 
He told of a man who had begun to do work as a 
local preacher, and had interested many people in 
the Gospel, and brought out another man who could 
carry op his work, and whom the Bishop removed, 
during his late visit to the country, to Parana, and 
who being now on purely missionary ground is 
supported by a moderate salary from the Board. 
China was then taken up. For the Fuhchau Mis- 
sion aD appropriation of $20,167 was asked, which 
includes $3,385 for the Anglo-Chinese College, Dr. 
Reid made some statements in regard to the prog- 
ress of self-support in this mission, and stated that 
the Rev. Dr. Sites, the treasurer of the mission, 
thought he had a revelation from God that the 
native preachers of the mission should be put at 
once on self-support; but the other missionaries 
had not received such a revelation, but favored the 
gradual withdrawal of be)p until a self-supporting 
basis is reached by the native churches, The ap- 
propriations recommended were granted, 

For Central China the Committee recommended 
$37,382, which was granied without debate, 

For the North China Mission an appropriation of 
$51,823 was asked. Dr. Hatfield moved to add 
$2,520 for a chapel at the East gate of Tientsin, 
Dr. Hat fieid’s amendment was carried, and the gross 
sum of $34,323 was appropriated to the North China 
Mission. 

For the West China Mission the sum of $14,400 
was recommended. Dr. Reid made a statement in 
regard to the recent riots in Chungking, which re- 
sulted in the breaking up of the mission. They 
were the result of the unwise conduct of the Roman 
Catholics, in insisting upon using yellow brick and 
tiles in their new cathedral, in defiance of the preju- 
dices of the people, who were greatly opposed to 
such use of the imperial color. The ill-treatment 
of the Chinese in this country, which was well 
known by the mob, contributed to add fuel to the 
flame. Mr. Gamewell is at Peking,representing the 
interests of the mission, and its claim for indem- 
nity, to our legation, The appropriation was 
granted. 

For Germany and Switzerland the Committee 
recommended—for the general work, $26,000; for 
the debt on the Berlin Church, $600; for chapel 
debts, $8,000. Bishop Foss represented the work in 
those countries, stating his belief that the best 
work being done there at this time for evangelical 
religion is that done by our missions. 

Some conversation occurred in regard to the sal- 
aries of preachers in Germany, which brought out 
the fact that the average salary of preachers there 

is $360—single men receiving only $137. 

Inasmuch as the workin the two countries, here- 
totore in one conference, has been divided into two 
conferences, the Committee recommended that 
sevepty-nine per cent. of the appropriation of sala- 
ries be assigned to Germany, and twenty-one per 
cent. to Switzerland. This was adopted. The ap- 
propriation of $26,000 for the general work was 
made, and also $600 for the Berlin Church, 

In regard to the chapel debts, the Committee ree- 
ommended that seventy per cent. of the appropria- 
tion be given to Germaay and thirty per cent. to 
Switzerland, This was adopied. 

Bishop Hurst moved to make the appropriation for 
chapel debts $10,000 instead of $80,00. He referred to 
the sacrifices made by the preachers in their at- 
tempts to pay off these debits, resulting in the seri- 
ous crippling of their schools, which ought to be 
maintained io full vigor. 

Dr. Curry, to the surprise of many, warmly 
seconded the amendment ; and said that, 1f he could 
be supported in it, he wouid move that tne society 
assume all the debts of our churches ia Germany. 
He believed that if, by doing this, we could get our 
churches on a self-supportiug basis, it would be a 
very great advantage to the work. Our Church will 
always be under the stigma of being a foreign 
Church, until it becomes eelf-supporting. The ap- 
propriation was granted. 

It was moved to appropriate $10,000 more on con- 
dition that $10 000 be raised there, and the motion 
was carried. 

The Rev. Dr. Crawford moved that the Board be 
requested to publish a map, and if they think best, a 
missionary atlas of our missions, giving also, if pos- 
sible, the missons of other societies, Adopted, 

The Committee then adjourned. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Bishop Merril iv the Chatr.—For Denmark, the 
Committee recommended $10,917 fur the general 
work; for the erection of a church at Odense,$2,000, 

Bishop Foss described Denmark as the least hope- 
ful of our Scandinavian Missions; and the country 





Africa were then made’ as follows: For the work, 


of the children are born: outside of wedlock. He 

did not think it well to do more than keep our work 

in hand there at pregent. 

For Norway, the Committee recommended $15,- 

262 for the general work, and $1,000 forthe Church 

at Skien. 

Bishop Foss spoke in terms of high commenda- 

tion of the work in Norway and Sweden, and of its 

great hopefulness for future success. The appro-. 
priations were made as recommended. 

For Sweden the Committee recommended an ap- 

propriation of $29,092—oamely, for the general work, 

$24,120; for work in Finland, $4,220; for chapels, 

$752. 

Bishop Foss spoke of the great satisfaction he ex- 
perienced in visiting the different stations of our mis 
sion in Sweden, The Swedes are a wide awake and 
very earnest people. Our mission is doing a great 
work, nat only in the converts made, but im its in, 
fluence upon the Established Church. There was 
no Sunday-school in the kingdom until we started 
them, and now there are large numbers of them‘; 
connection with the establishedChurch. He 2 
scribed the large and interesting meetings he) in 
Norkopping, Stockholm, and other places, (ir og 
his visit, and declared it to be one of the moat suc. 
cessful and promising missions of the church, The 
appropriations were made as reported. 

The Secretaries and Treasurer reported on Den- 
mark that $9,637 be appropriated for the general 
work; $2,000 for a church at Odense, and $1,287 for 
repairs to the Copenhagen Church. The sum asked 
for the genera) work was granted. 

Bishop Foss moved as a substitute for the last 
two items that $20,000 of the Dollner Fund be ap- 
propriated, and put at the disposal of the Boara; 
and that the two items named be referred to the 
favorable consideration of the Board. 

After considerable discussion regarding the pur- 
poses of Mr. Doliner in his gifts, the motion was 
adopted. 

For North India, the Committee recommended 
$72,725. Dr. Curry said that this is the largest and 
best mission we have, and indeed the best mission 
the sun shines upon. The appropriation was made. 
The Committee then adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING, 


Bishop Andrews in the chair,—South :udii was 
taken up for consideration. The Committee 1ecom- 
mended an appropriation of $6,000 for work among 
heathen populations in connection wita the South 
India Conference, which was granted. 

Bishop Foster asked whether the rule geners)ly 
observed by this Committee, not to allow apyoa to 
address the Committee who is not a member of it, 
must be so construed as to exclude us from getting 
information from a missionary present, who is best 
qualified to enlighten us, 

Dr. Bingham moved that Dr. Thoburn be invited 
to address the Committee in regard to the work in 
South India. He did not think that we ought to 
bind ourselves by any rule that prevents us from 
getting the information we need from the person 
best qualified to give it. 

Bishop Foss, with profound admiration for Dr. 
Thoburn, nevertheless felt impelled, in obedience 
to well-established principle, to move that Dr. Bing- 
ham’s motion be laid upon the table, which was 
done by a vote of nineteen to eight. 

Dr. Hatfield moved that when we adjcurn, we ad, 
journ to meet at 2:30 Pp. M.,andthat Dr, Thoburn 
be invited to address us informally from 1:80 to 2:30 
in regard to South India. 

This gave rise to considerable discussion, some 
of the members thinking that the proposition 
amounted to a roundabout way of evading the 
usual rule of the Committee, 

The motion was adepted by a vote of eighteen to 
sixteen ; and the further consideration of the South 
India work was postponed uotil the afternoon ses- 
sion. This looks very much like a breaking of the 
bonds that have long held the Committee with an 

iron grasp. 

Bulgaria,—The Committee asks for an appropri- 
ation of $10,077 for salaries of missionaries; $1,750 
for reinforcement; $2,000 for property at Varna; 
other smal] items, $1,652. 

Dr. Buckley said that the promises which bad 
been made in regard tothe good time coming for 
our Bulgarian Missivn had not been realized. Never- 
theless it seemed to him we were bound to continue 
our appropriations for two years longer. We had 
already expended $250,000 there, and had nothing 
to show for it. We might add a little to the grand 
total by further appropriations; but it was possible 
that we might meet with success which would jus- 
tify all we have done. 

Dr. Reid said there was a great difference be- 
tween the present state of affairs and that which 
formerly existed in times of war. Then our mem- 
bers were scattered, and unable to hold any meet. 
ings. Now they are able to keep together, and are 
very hopeful. The government of Bulgaria is doing 
nobly, in spite of tremendous obstacles ; and gradu- 
ates of the mission schools are among the leaders of 
Bulgarian thought and action. He had never seen 
a@ moment when he was more encouraged in regard 
to our work in Bulgaria than he is to-day. The 
Gospel can and must reach the hearts of the Bulga- 
rian people. Our mission and that of the American 
Board are among the most important factors for the 
regeneration of the country ; and we ought not to 
falter or hesitate, but to go on in faith and hope. 

Bishop Foss said that this isthe most discouray- 
ing field that we bave had anything to do with. He 
made the motion three years ago that the mission 
should be discontinued, and believed it ought to be 
done; but was convinced by the arguments of Dr. 
Reid and Bishop Foster, that we ought to make a 
stropg effort for five years tosecure succes; in the 
mission. It seemed to him that though not legally 
bound to carry out our understanding at that time 
we are undei some moral obligation to do it, espe’ 
cially as Bishop Ninde, who went out with the im- 
pression that the mission ought to be closed up, now 





as the poorest, socially, politically and morally, in 


writes to us that it ought by Do means to be aban, 
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Europe. In some of the provinces more than balf |. Bishop Marris said he had the latest and fr: shest 


information from Bulgaria in aletterfrom }ishop 
Ninde, which he proceeded to read. The ieuding 
was interrupted by Bishop Foss on the ground that 
the-ruje of the Committee did not allow the intro. 
duction of letters from outside.. Bighop Hatris re- 
joined that this letter was trom 4 member of this 
Committee on the subject which was now before it. 
Bishop Andrews ruled that as a communica- 
tion, from a member of thé Committe,” it 
might be read; but when Dr. Buckley called atten- 
tion tothe fact that it was not address d to the Com- 
mittee, Bishop Andrews ruled that it must be ex- 
cluded. Dr. Bipgham then moved te suspend the 
rule, and request Sishup Harris to finish the read- 
ing of the letter. The motion was lost by a vote of 
eleven to twenty. 
Dr. Buckley then spoke on the general qnestion of 
the Bulgarian Mission. He did not believe that 
our mission exerted any influence, or politically 
religiously in Bulgaria. Dr. Long’s testimony is 
not that our mission is exerting a great influence, 
but that the graduates of Kobert Coilege are influ- 
ential in the country. Robert College is not a 
Methodist institution, and we cannot claim any 
results of its work as showing the mtluence of our 
mission. Our mission has not been successfui, aud 
while he felt bound to contiaue two years longer, 
he believed we should all b> prepared to abandon 
it if no success is shown by the end of tnat time. 
Dr. Reid made an impassioned speech against 
retreating from a country in that portion of which, 
north of the Balkans, we are the oaly evangelical 
agency for the salvation. of the country. He re- 
ferred to the frequent propositions to abandon the 
Telugu Mission, by the Baptist Board, on account 
of its entire lack of success for a period of twenty 
years; and to the glorious results which have fol- 
lowed their persistent aod faitnful adherence to it 
in these later years. He believed that the call of 
God te us is to go forward in our work with courage 
and faith. 
Bishop Merrill said the statistics so 1requently re- 
ferred to were misleading. When he visited: the 
mission six years ago, we had not a buliding of any 
kind, we had no books or tracts, Our preachers 
were reading the ritugl for the communion from 
manuscript. We had not in any proper sense e& 
tablished a mission; and the statistics of previous 
years ought not in fairness to be charged up against 
the mission as it now exists, which has done very 
well during these six years of agitation and turmoil, 
The appropriation for salaries was voted, as asked 
for. 
Bishop Fowler then moved to add te the item of 
reinforcement $1,250 for sending out an additional 
man as Superintendent of the Mission. 
, Dr. Buckley sustained the motion, wishing to 
give the best possible opporiunity for success dur- 
ing the five years; and offered one thousand dol- 
lars to be appropriated to the Bulgarian Mission 
for a copy of any remarks of his in thisCommittee, 
the publication of which in Bnigaria had been se- 
cured by the Russian Government, ag stated by 
Bishop Hurst. 
Dr. Curry said he did not believe in making ap- 
propriations with the notice that we will wind up 
the mission in two years. He would continue to 
vote for it for twenty year, if we did not have a 
single convert. Christ is to conquer ia Bulgaria, 
aud he did not believe in retreating. He believed 
that the Bulgarian Mission wouid be going on to 
grand success, when he should be in his grave. 
Bishop Fowler’s motion was carried. The re- 
maining items recommendei by the Committee 
were then voted, and the Committee adjourned, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


The * informal meeting” at 1:30 to bear Dr. Tho- 
burg in regard to South India was attended by 
crowded audience, who listened with deep intérest 
to his narrative of the progress of the work, and itg 
pros, 

At 2:30 Bishop Warren took the chair. Dr. Bing- 
ham moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Thoburna for his 
address, which was adopted. 

Dr. Reid moved that at our next mee'ing, anni. 
versary meetings be provided for near our plage of 
meeting, at which the fields shall be represented by 
the Bishops who have most recently visited them 
and by missionaries who may be at home atthe time 
After some discussion, the motion was modified, so 
as to refer the matter to the Board for action, in- 
cluding also a recommendation that an opening 
germoa be preached by some one d4., appointed 

South India was then taken up. 

The Commi'tee recommended $2,600 for ehapels ; 
and Bishop Harris moved to add $2,40@ more, to 
provide a house for a missionary at Goolberga, 
which was carried. 

The next item considered was that of $..,000 for 
outgoing and returning missionaries, 

Dr. Curry moved that $10,000 be appropriated for 
gutgoing missionaries. This was so amended as to 
‘provide $14,000 for outgoing and returning talesion- 
aries, and was then adopted. 

It was moved te appropriate $4,000 for our mission 
press in South India on condition that $8,000 be 
specially donated for that purpose, outside: of our 
regular receipts, and the motion was carried. 

Italy was next considered. For; the general work 
$30,136 wag asked.’ 

Dr. Craig said tbat we have had an increase in 
this mission of only fifty-eight members ia six 
years. We do not go intothe various places occu 
pied as if we meant tostay. We bave abandoned 
ten places once occupied, concerning which we had 
_a8 much promise as we have in regard to ihe places 
now held. Weare doing very little for the children 
having no Sunday-schools at all uatil recently, and 
very few now, Our ministers are mostly ex. " 
who can preach strongly against Romanism, but are 
not qualified to lead the people into the spiritual 
life of Methodism. 

Bishop Fess, while nof accounting the miesien in 
Italy one of our most successful missioner, or mis- 
sions to Roman > gs countries generally as 
presenting easy believed tirat 





éoned, 
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tbe pure Gospel ought to be preached in them, we 
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have laid a geod, solid foundation in Italy; ané 
there is reason to hope for good results in the not 
very distant fature. The important question is, 
Are the converts converted? Have they a real ex- 
perience of personal salvation? He narrated inci- 
dents of personal interviews with a namber of the 
converts by himself and Dr. Goucher, through anin- 
terpreter, showing a sincere faith in Christ as a per- 
sonal Saviour. While he must admit that there are 
probably some unconverted churchmembers in 
Haly, be was afraid that the same remark might be 
made truly concerning many members in the home 
churches. We have able and godly men in our 
ministry who were trained in the Roman Catholic 
Church; and we also have men who have never 
been Romanists, who have come to vs fromthe 
Waldensians and from the Free Church of ltaly. 
We have an excellent addition to our force in the 
person of the Rev. Wm. Burt. We are having bet- 
ter Sunday-schools, and more faithful evangelistic 
work, and although we may not bope for such large 
results very soon as in Sweden, we must go on and 
do the work demanded atour hands. 6ut little bas 
been done toward self-support. The people are very 
poor, and able to do but little. The increase asked 
for is mainly for the purchase of property, and we 
cannot do much in Italy without property. Weim- 
peratively need a good chapel in Milan and one in 
Foggia. 

Bishop Bowman said we were making some grati- 
fying increase in membership and in self-support. 
Our work in Italv is presenting very gocd resul's in 
the character of the men brought into our ministry 
and ip the work that is being dope. Our work ia 
helping and ipspiying to all the other Protestant 
missiovs there. 

Bishop Fuss said he held in his hand a medal is” 
sued by Pope Gregory XVI. on the occasion of the 
slaughter of the Huguer o's, having on it an angel 
with across in one hand and a drawn sword in the 
other, with people slain lying at his feet. The spirnt 
of Romanisi in Italy nineteen years ago was essen 
tially the same as in Gregory’s time. Men were 
arrested for havicg Protestaut tracts in their pos” 
session. Now there is treedcm fcr Protestan, 
preachivg throvghout the land ; and the Govern- 
ment shows a friendly disposition toward us. 

Bishop Hurst insisted on our need of theologica 
training schools for young meD, growing up unde 
Methodist irfluence. We peed first a Church in 
Milan; and then we need a consecrated man to go 
out and educate ia Christianity aud Methodism the 
young men who are ready for training, and who will 
be a mighty powerin the project of tLe work there. 

Dr. Goucher indorsed all that BisPop Foss had 
said as to their personal experiences in Italy. In 
answer to Dr. Craig’s question as to Sunday-schools, 
he said we had no day schools. The other Prort- 
estant Missions all had day schvols, and required 
the pupils to attend Sundiy school, We are, there- 
fore, at a great disadvantage in this respect. Our 
failure to get property fh some places is owing to 
the vigilance and wiliness of the Koman Caiholic 
Church in blocking up our way, as it has repeated- 
ly donein Na Jes, Notwithstanding the rewarkable 
accumulation of difficulties in this fleld, the progress 
of our mission in Italy hus been greater tnan that of 
apy other Protestant mission there. 

Bishop Fowler said that the only thing that can 
give us victory in I'aly is spiritual power. Our 
mission in Italy seems to have been born on another 
place from tbe rest of our Europcan missions. We 
weat to Germany and Norway and Sweden, because 
men from those counrries had been conver'ed here, 
and went with burping zea! to tell their countrymen 
of galvation. But we went to Italy with one Ameri- 
can to open workt ere, and our converts bave not 
come into the spirit of Meibodism as the Germans 
and Swedes have. He moved tbat we send out 
another man to Itsly, and appropriate a sum for 
that purpose, 

Dr. Curry said that there are about a dozen 
Protestant denomipat ons in Italy, two or three of 
which are native to the soil, and we were the last to 
crow ourselves in there, He believed that our 
true policy is to send missionaries to heathen lands. 
He wished we were out of Italy ; but uf course can- 
not get out pow. In the long run, we will secure 
better results im heathen lands. There is much 
greater and grander work to be done tnere, and for 
the future, in opening new wo K, he hoped we would 
confine ourselves tu heathen Jands. 

Dr. Craig, while not at all satisfied in regard to 


our work in ltaly, thought we must go ahead. Ap | 


appropriation of $32,185 was then made for the 
general work, which includes the sum moved by 
Bishop Fowler. The Committee then adjourned, 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


Bishop Foss in the chair.—Mexico was taken 
up, and after a little discussior, the appro- 
priations asked by the committee were granted 
—Dbamely, $47,556, of which $10,000 is for the 
purchase of property. An appropriation of $2,400 
was added for tne publication interestsin Mexico, 

Japan was next considered. The Committee 
asked for an appropriation of $49,536. 

Dr. Curry called for information. He did not 
know how wapy missionaries we had, how many 
native preachers, how many are engaged in teach- 
ing, and how many in preaching. -He was very 
much In favor of the Japan Mission; but knew that 
hunting dog, over-fed, did not hunt very well, and 
Was not sure but there might be some over-feeding 
in Japap. 

* Statistics read by Bishop Bowman, showed nine 


ordained and thirty-three unordained Dative preach. ° 


ers in the work. 


Dr. Goucher said that the educational work was‘ 
doing grand service toward developing a self-sup- 
porting church, by supplying a well-qualified native © 


minisury. Although the appropriations for educa- 
‘ion bave been very large, $30,000 have been given 


outside of ovr regular ‘contributions; so that our. 
appropriations from our regular resources bave not” 


been so very large-after all. , t 
The appropriation was made as asked for. 
© Corea was next consid@ed. Tne Committee ask 


an sppropriation of $17,022. 








Dr. Reid said the information from Corea was 
very full and satisfactory. ‘The firat convert has 
been received. The work of Dr. Scranton in the 
hospital is remarkable. He has already had 500 or 
600 patients under treatment. Mr. Appenzeller is 
very much encouraged in his school work.. A part 
of the appropriation asked is for the building of the 
first church in Corea. It is very necessary to estab- 
lish a station at Chimulpo, and also at Fu-san, where 
there is a large Chinese colony, many of whom are 
Christians, and among whom Mr. Ahok, a well- 
known member of our church at Fah-Chau, is a 
leader. Tne Committee did not think it well. to 
open at Fau-san this year, in view of other demands; 
but think we must provide at once for Chimulpo, 
The appropriation was granted. 

The Commitee on Missions to Roman Catholics in 
the United States reporte1 in favor of postponing 
the matter, and referring the same to the next 
General Conference. Adopted. 

The Committee on Work in Spain reported that 
it is inexpedient to commence work in that country 
at present. Adopted. 

The treasurer reported that our appropriations 
for Foreign Missions last year were $440,525; aud 
the appropriatious now made for the next year are 
$569,477, which is an increase of $128,922. 

Work in the United States, outside of conferences, 
was then taken up. 

Arizona was first called. [he Committee recom- 
mended $7,500 for the work, and $1,500 for an acad- 
emy at Phenix. Eignt thousand doliars was 
voted. 

Black Hills was represented by Bishop Bowman, 
who said that he found the mission tnere very in- 
teresting, and the country filling up with pepula- 
tion. Five thousand dollars was appropriated, 

Montana ¥ as represented by Bishop Harris. Ten 
thousand five hundred dollars was appropriated. 

Nevada was represented by Bishop Warren. Four 
thousand doliats was appropriated. 

New Mexico was also represented by Bishup 
Warren. Seven thousand two hundred dollars was 
appropriated. Adjourned till Monday. 





INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE, 


BY A. A. BERLE. 


THE seventh annual meeting of the American 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance was held in 
Ober'in, Ohio, Oct. 28th—3\st, and was the most en- 
thasiastic and s1ccessful in the history of the organ- 
ization. More than three hundred delegates from 
thirty-three seminaries, representing fourteen de- 
nominations, made up the convention. 

The first meeting was ca’led to order at 11 o’clock 
on Thursday, Oct. 28th, by Chairman Clark, of the 
Execative Comuit'ee, arter which the hour was 
spent in an informal reception ard general hand- 
shake, followed by organization of the various dele. 
gations presen". At 1:30 the Convention listened to 
the addresses of welcome, from President Fairchild, 
of Oberlin College, and the Rev. Jas. Brand, of the 
First Congregational Church. The Altance then 
listened to an able paper by Albert Fieck, of Alle- 
gheny Seminary, on **The Missionary Outlook,” 
presenting by facts and figures a most urgent appeal 
for missionary consecration. 

The Executive Committee hereupon reported on 
next place of meeting, vut after discussion the re- 
port was referrec back, and Alexandria, Va., agreed 
upon as the next meeting place. 

The evening session was a most interesting one» 
and was held in the First Congregational church, 
Upon the platform were seated Drs. Brand and 
Hutchins, of Overlip, the Rev. Mr, Sims, Dr. Leon- 
ard, of Salt Lake City, and Dr. E. A. Woods, of the 
First Baptist church, Cleveland. The Rev. Geo. D, 
Boardman, of Philadelphia, wno was to have ad- 
dressed the Convention, was absent because of sick- 
ness. Drs. Leonard and Woods addressed the meet- 
ing the former on “ Utah as a Mission Fiela” and 
the latter on the * Threefold Mystery of Christiani- 
ty,” both being receive! with intense interest. 

Aftor the preliminary business. of Friday morning 
at 10 o’clock, Mr. R. C. Scniedt, of Lancaster, Penn. 
Seminary, presented a paper on “ Africa,” which 
was one of the most stirring and earnest of the 
whole session. It was discussed by other members 
ofthe Convention. After this three minute reports 
from all the seminaries represented were hstened 
to, with respect to missionary work in the follow- 
yng respects: organization, interest, methods and 
results all clearly demonstrating the universal 
interest among the evangelical denominations in 
Foreign Missions. 

After the usual half hour devotional exercise, 
with which each jon was com 1, in the 
afternoon, Mr. Walter M. Ellis, of Yale Divinity 
School, read a paper entitled **Our Fiontier as a 
Mission Field.” It was a grand presentation of a 
most interesting and important theme. He was 
followed by a question box exercise conducted by 
Dr. Ashmore, of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, assisted by the various foreign missionaries 
present. ‘“*How can we Promo‘e Missionary In- 
terest in our Seminaries and ‘ olleges?” was the 
question answered in a paper by E. J. Fleck, of 
Wittenberg Seminary. The evening session equaled 
that of-tte preceding evening in interest and im- 
pressiveness and was addressed by the Rev. Mr, 
McDowel, of Tiffin, O., and Dr. H. A. Schauffler, of 
Cleveland. At its close the Assembly contrivuted 
$127.65 for the Bohemian work in Oberlin Seminary. 

On Saturday the Convention was addr. ssed by G, 
F. Smith, Vanderbilt University on “China,” 
was followed by other addresses from the mission- 
aries present, Mecsrs. Ashmore and Smith, of China, 
which Dr. Taylor, of Persia, Dr. Davis, of Japan, and 
others participating. At 11 o’clock F. W. Palmer, 
of Aubirn Scminary, presented a magnificent paper 
on the theme ** Eveiy Christian a Missionary,” after 





“# discussion of which the Convention adjourned til) 


afternoon. 
At2o’clock, Edward P, Tuller, of Newton Sem- 


iaary, gave reply to “Why should I goto the 


Boreigan Field?” Many and ample reasons were 





presented. After discussion and brief addresses 
from Dr. Ashmore and Secretary Judson Smith, of 
the American Board, the convention adjourned to 
listen in the evening to an address by Pres. C. H. 
Pavne, of Ohio Wesleyan University, on ** The Out- 
look and the Call,” full of interest and enthusiasm. 
The rising tide of interest reached its flood on 
Sunday. It began in a consecration meeting in the 
College chapel. At10:30, Professor Evans, of Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, made a powerful missionary 
address, while the remainder of the day was spent 
in social meeting with missionaries, addresses by 
members of Mr. Moody’s College Missionary Band, 
andothers. At the close of the evening service 
eighty-five pledged themselves for the foreign field, 
The Convention was remarkable for its catholicity, 
dignity andharmony. It was an assembly of con- 
secrated men, whose purpose evidently is to do the 
Master's will. Oberlin College has received an im- 
petus she will not soon lose. Seventy-five in the 
institutions look forward to foreign work. May the 
gatbering at Alexandria, Va., be equally fruitful, 


JONES AND SMALL IN TORONTO. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 








THESE distinguished evangelists have just 
closed a three weeks’ meeting in Toronto. 
Our city bas a noble record for its high moral 
tone, and as the scene of great religious meet- 
ings; but it never before was so profouncly 
stirred on the subject of religion. For nearly 
the whole of the three weeks four crowded 
meetings were held every day in the two larg- 
est buildings in the city—the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church, which will hold three thous- 
and, and a skating-riok which will hold be- 
tween five and six thousand. Even durivg the 
day the meetings were densely crowded, and 
in the evenings hundreds were turned away. 
Over a thousan’ persons have professed con- 
version; but this by no means measures the 
amount of good that has been done. Thous- 
ands of professivug Christians have had their 
determination to “be geod and do good,” to 
‘quit their meanness” and “start their good 
ness ’—to uee the phrases of the evangelists— 
quickened and strengthened; and thousands 
more have experienced profound religious 
convictions, which we trust will yet lead to 
their surrender to Christ. Many of the con- 
versions have been of a very striking charac- 
ter, as those of confirmed drunkards and noto- 
rious evil livers. Many avd touching bave 
been the requests for p’ayers end expressions 
of thanks read day after day by the Rev. Dr, 
Potts, chairman of the meetings in the rink. 

These services have been held under the 
direction of the Methodist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of the city. One of their number, the 
Rev. Hugh Johnston, B.D., attended Sam 
Jones’s meetings at Chicago, studied his 
meihods, was profoundly impressed thereby, 
and asked him to visit Toronto. The other 
churches of the city were invited to take part 
in the movement; but for various reasons— 
chiefly, 1 believe, on account of prejudices 
awakened by reports of the alleged eccentrici- 
ties, not to say extravagances, of Sam Jones— 
they declined to take part as corporate organ- 
izations. Several of the ministers, however, 
of the Presbyterian, Baptist and Congrega- 
tional churches frequently atterded, and were 
greatly pleased with the meetings. The sharp- 
est criticisms came from those who attended 
none of the services, but formed their opinions 
from the often imperfect and sometimes mis- 
leading condensed reports in the papers, which 
empbasized chiefly the odd sayings of the sen- 
ior preacher. The great dailies, however, 
seemed in hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment, and by very full reports carried the good 
influence of the revival to all prrts of the 
country. 

The management of the meetings was very 
systematic and effective. A large choir was 
organized, which was very skillfully led by 
Messrs. M. J. Maxwell and E. O. Excell, who 
accompany Messrs. Jones and Small in their 
evangelistic tours. Then a large body of 
Christian workers was organized, designated, 
as were the choir, by a badge in the form of a 
small Maltese cross. The vast building was 
divided into definite sections, to the oversight 
of which these workers were assigned. Atthe 
close of Mr. Jones’s powerfal appeals, when 
seekers of salvation rose by scores all over the 
house, the workers in their respective sections 
sougut them out, brought them to a special 
section reserved for tnem, conversed and 
prayed with them, took their names and ad- 
dresses, gave them cards of introduction to 
the minister of whatever church they elected 
to join, and notified these pastors of the fact. 
Thus night after night a blessed harvest of 
souls was gathered in, in which every Protest- 
ant church in the city shared. 


Several causes conspired to the producing . 


of this result. The marvelous transformation 


in the character of these evangelists, rescued | 


from the very depths of degradation—tbe one 
fourteen years ago, the other only fifteen 
months ago—is one element of power. Their 


“intense convictions and red-hot earnestness aro 


another. The directness of their preaching, 
and unspariung rebuking of sin, within the 








Church or out of it, carried convic!ion to every 
heart. The quaintness of expression and man- 
ner, the terse and striking aphorisms, the 
flashes of vrit. the touching or stirrivg illustra- 
tions, especially of Sam Jones, his keen insight 
into human nature, and rare felicity in probing 
it to the quick, and his broad and catholic 
sympathies—these gave a charm of novelty, of 
fresh, unhackneyed presentation of the truth, 
that nightly drew thousands to the place of 
prayer, To this must be added the influence 
of the soul stirring Gospel hymns, as sung by 
the choir and vast audience, the touching solos 
of Brother Excell, and the cordial and vigor- 
ous co-operation of so large a number of min- 
isters and otber Christian workers. Above 
all, implicit and intense dependeace on the 
power of prayer, and the saving and sanctify- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit, secured the 
unfailing result which ever follows such faith, 

Unquestionably, 8am Jones is one of the 
most remarkable personalities now before the 
world. He has a slender phvsique, a dark 
complexion, and black hair. His keen sense 
of humor is seen in bis twinkling black eyes, 
his involuntary laugh, his audacity of expres- 
sion that sometimes makes one’s sense of pro- 
priety wince. He bas a queer, drawling voice, 
with a decidedly Southern intonation, which 
can, however, be distinctly heard throughout 
a very large building. In his felicity of illus- 
tration he resembles the Great Teacher, who 
witbout a parable spake not unto the people. 
He uses the plain speech of the market and 
the street, with, not infrequently. a dash of 
slang ; and he speaks straight to the hearts 
and consciences of men. He bas numerous 
little mannerisms, which are as natural to him, 
he says, as his finger-nails. He has a good deal 
of dramatic ability. He sometimes gives, in 
high falsetto tones, the shocked expressions of 
Mrs. Worldliness or Mrs. Fashion at his p'ain 
speech, and uses with great effect the some- 
what dangerous weapon of sarcasm or irony. 
He sometimes makes long pauses to recover 
the train of thought from which be had di- 
verged. He abounds in colloquial expressions, 
and his grammar is not faultless. His sermons 
are largely on practical duties—to be honest, 
to be pure. to be kind, to be true. He preaches 
largely to special classes—to mothers, to wives, 
to daughters, to young men. His appeals to 
decide for Christ, to stand up for Jesus, to be 
not ashamed or afraid of confessing him, are 
very touching and tender. His grip on the 
conscience is tremendous. Ata n+n’s service, 
under the auspices of the Y. M.C A.. he asked 
the audience if they would have a common- 
place sermon, or have it ‘‘straight from the 
shoulder.’? None who heard that sermon will 
ever forget his fearless sledge bammer blows 
at sin, and the remorseless energy with which 
he swept aside every refuge of lies, and laid 
bare the secret works of darkpess. Another 
sermon of marvelous power was one on the 
final judgment, and the record every man is 
writing agaiast himself for that great day. 
It was as solemn as the grave, without a joke 
or slang word from beginning to end, 

The Rev. Sam Small, who is a convert of 
Sam Jones, rescued from the depths of drunk- 
enness a little over a year ago, is really a bril- 
liant preacher, eloquent, ornate, cultured and 
scholarly—an admirable complement to his 
more conspicuous fellow-laborer. His story 
of his rescue, bis denunciation of drink, his 
appeals to young men, were accompanied by 
wonderful religious influences. 

These brethren do not preach for money 
Sam Jones bas refused $500 a night as a Jec- 
turer. They make absolutely no conditions as 
t> compensation; but tbe free will offerings 
of the people at the meetings, after paying the 
large expenses of the services, gave a donation 
of $2,500 te the evangelists, besides a collec- 
tion of over $600 to their orphanage, and an 
additional sum set:led upon their wives by a 
philanthropic citizen who withholds his name. 
The prayers and bleesings of thousands will 
follow them to their new fields of labor in 
Omaha, San Francisco, Boston, and elsewhere. 





Tue Church of Danmark, like that the of 
other Scandinavian countries, has the Episcopal 
form of government, although nothing like 
apostolic succession is taught or believed. The 
country is divided into eight dioceses, each of 
which is presided over by a bishop appointed by 
the Crown. Bugenbagen, the friend of Luther, 
at the request of the Danish king of that day, 
established the Reformation in that country, and 
in arranging for the Episcopacy, abridged tbeir 
formations very much; and even these swall 
limits have in the course of time been made nar- 
rower. In Iceland, which belungs to Denmark, 
there exists a eimilar form of cburch goverD- 
ment, but there is ouly one bishopric, that of 
Reykjavik, which is divided into 152 parishes. 
Tne Icelandic pastors are very poorly puid. The 
highest salary paid is 1,400 kronen (1 krone 
equals 80 cents), and from this sum the salarics 
range down to the lowest, which 18 268 kronenD. 
The Icelandic pistors sre remarbabie fur their 
learving and fiaelity. Tne missionaries JaboriDg 
in Greenland, as aiso the na ive catecbiste, #re 
under Danish supervision, and are responsible 


‘directly to the caltus misterium at Copenhagen 


and are paid by it. 
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Riws of ihe Week, 


THE ELEC™IONS, 





FoLLOWING are tbe important returns from 
the st:tes in which elecuons were held on Tuee- 
day of last week : 

New York gave Peckham a piurality of 7.631 
yotes for Associate Judge of the Court of Are 
peals, Two Republican Congressmen were de- 
feated, meking the Congressional delegation 
stand: Republicans, 19; Democrats, 15. The 
Democrsts gaived, also, three members of the 
Legislature. Thev will have 54 votes as agaivst 
74 controlled by the Republicans. The Repub- 
Jicavs now have 2 Senators, and the Democrats 
12 Senators. Oo joint ballot in the Legislature, 
therefore, on such matters as the election of a 
United States Senator, the Republicans wij] 
bave 94 votes and the Democrats 66. The vote 
on the Constitutional Convention question was 
a close one. It was necessary that more than 
balf the number of the votes cast for the s ate 
cfficer baviog the most votes should be cast 
in favor of calling a convention. The nec- 
essary vote was sscured, bat the exact figurcs 
are pot yet known. 

Ia the city ef New York Mr. Hewitt (Demo- 
crat) received 90,295 voes for Mavor, and was 
elec ed; Mr. George (Labor) received ¢7,629, 
Mr. Roosev:lt (Republican) 60.392, and Mr. 
Wardwell (Probib.tionist) 574. Euward Patter- 
son (Uemocrat) was elected Supreme Court 
Jaige, and P. Ll, Dugro (Vemoorat) was elected 
Superior Cour; Judge. in Brookiyn District 
Attoroey Ridgway was re-elected, defeating 
General Tracy, the R-publican candidate, by 
12,817 votes. 

Aisbama and Arkausas elected solid Demo- 
cratic delegations to Congrese, 

Colorado was carried by the Democrats by a 
gmall moj rity, Adame, the candidate for Gov- 
ernor, being elected by about 1.500 votes. This 
was a Democratic gain of over 7,000 votes as 
compared with two years ago. There were de- 
cided gains for the Democrats in the state legis- 
lawure. 

Connecticut secu~ed no governor on election 
dav. Of the votes ca-t, Cleveland (Democrat) 
received 55 967, Loussbury ( Republican), 53,869, 
Foroes (Probibitionis!), 4.273, avd Baker (La- 
bor), 2310. No one receiving a msajurity of th 
votes cast,the election will go to the Legislature | 
where the Repuolicans have a majority of 29 ou 
joint ballot, Mr. Lounsbury, therefore, though 
receiving less votes than Mr. Cieveland, will be 
elected, 

Delaware elected its Democratic ticket by about 
6.000 msjority, B. T. Briggs being elects d Gov- 
ernor, His only oppoveut was the Temperance 
Reform candidate, J. K. Heffrecker. Of the 
80 members of the Legislature 20 are pledged to 
re.urn Senator Gray to the United States Sen- 
ate. 

California elected two Democrats and four 
Repubncaus to Congress. Ia the Legislature 
the D-mocrats have a msjority of 13, and wil, 1t 
is said, return George Hurst to the Uaited 
States Senate. 

F.orida adopted a new constitution by about 
15,000 majority. The Legislature will be Dem- 
Ocratic, irsuring a Democratic successor to Sen- 
ator Jones in the Uaited States Senate, 

Llivots was carried by the Rt pubijicaps, who 
Rained four Congressional dis ricts, defeating 
Congressman Morison in one of them. The 
state will send 14 Repnbdlicaps and 6 Democrats 
to the nex: House. Tbe next State L-gisiature 
willbe made up as follows: Senate—Repubii- 
cans, 34; Democrats, 19; United Labor, 1, 
House— Republicans, 78; Democrats, 66 ; United 
Labor, 8; Prohibitionists, 1. The Republicans 
will therefore control both brancbes of the Leg- 
slature, having a majority of 1L iu the Secate, 
Which body will participate io the election of a 
successor to Senator Cullom, and a mejority of 
8ia the House. In Cook County the Socialistic 

Labor Party developed unexpecied strepgth, 
casting about 25,000 votes. The Democratic 
vote was about 26 000, and the Republican 41,- 
000. The Socialisuo Labor Party bas elected 
from Cook County one m«mber of the S:ate Sen- 
at+ and seven members of the lower house. The 
Rreater proportion of its vote was drawn from 
the Democrats. 

Indiana went R« publican by a small mejority 
On its state ticket; but the Legislature stands 
Democratic by tbe following showing : Senate— 
Republican, 19; Democras, 31. House—Re- 
Publicar, 55; Democrate, 45. Total—Repub- 
licane, 74; Democrats, 76. 

Towa gave a Repuvlican majority of about 
10.000 on the state ticket, and elected eight Re- 
Publican Congress.ncp, a gain of one, and three 
Democratic Congressmen. 

Kansas went Republican by a large vote, giv- 
ing Governor Martin nearly 40,000 majority. 
8ix Republicans and one Labor candidate were 
elected to Oongress, 

Ke: Btucky showed a surprising gain for the 
Republicans. Speaker Carlisle was returned to 
Congress by the very narrow majority of 768. 

the Republicans send three men to Congress, 
=a the Democrats eight. 

ha went Democratic. 





Maryland elected five Democrats and one Re- 
publican to Coneress, 

Massachusetts gave Ames « plurality in the 
contest for Governor. ‘be y te stood as fol- 
Jows: Ames (Republican), 121,861; Andrew 
(Democratic), 112,418; Lothrop (Probibition), 
8,160. he Legislature will probably stand : Sen- 
ate—26 Republicans, 24 Democrats, a gain of 3 
for the Democrats. House—Republicans, 154; 
Democra's, 84; with six districts to hear from, 
The Executive Council will stand seven Repub- 
licans to one Democrat. 

Micbigan was carried by the Republicans by a 
small plurality. They secured the Legislature, 
thus insuring the election of a Republican 
United States Senator. They elected six Con- 
gressmen and the Democrate five. 

Minvesota’s vote was 80 clore for Governor 
that it will probably require an official count to 
determine the election, The Republicans 
elected the other state officers, The Democrats 
elected 3 Congressmen and the Republicans 2. 
The Legislature will be Republican by a majority 
of 35 or 49 on joiut ballot. 

Micsissippi went solid for the Democrats, 

Missouri gave the Democrats the control of 
the next Legislature by a large majority. This 
insures the election of a Demccratic United 
States Senator. 

Nebratka went Republican on the state ticket, 
though bv a reduced majority. The Democrats 
elected a Congressional delegate, the first the 
party bas ever sent. The Legislature will be two- 
thirds Republican, 

N. w Hampshire did not elect a Governor, as 
no candidate received a mejority of the votes 
cast, owing to the presence in the field of a Pro- 
hibition candids'e, who received about 2,000 
votes. The Legislature, bow: ver, will be Repub- 
li-an, avd will elect the Republican candidate 
for Governor, as Well as a Republican United 
States Senator. 

N«w Jersev elected the Democratic candidate, 
Greev, for Governor, by au estimated plurality 
of about 8 000. The vote for General Fisk, Pre- 
hibition candidate, is estimated at from 15 000 
to 20,000. The Congressional delegation wil 
eonsist of four Republicans and three Demo- 
crate. Both parties claim the Legislature by 
a majority of 1. 

North Carolina’s vote showed a decided gain 
for the Republicane, They secured two Coa- 
gressmen and a number of Legislatore. The 
Democrats elected seven Congressmen, They 
will control the Legi-lature on joint ballot, but 
the Re publicans will have a bare majority in the 
House. 

Onio’s Corgreesional delegation, a8 a result of 
the election, will conrist of fourteen Republicans 
aud six Democrats, with one seats ill in doubt. 
Congressman Frank Hurd (D-m.) ws defeat d. 
The state ticket was carried by the R-publicans 
by a majority of more tban 15,000. 

Pennsylvania give General B-aver (Republi- 
can) a plurality cf about 50,000 for Governor. 
The Congressional delegation, as determined by 
the election, will consist of 20 Republicans and 
8 Democrats, and the state Legislature will be 
composed of 131 Republicans, 5 Republican- 
Greenback-Labor, 61 Democrats, 3 Independent 
D. mocrats and 1 doubtful, 

Rbode Island elected a Republican Congress- 
man in the first district, but there was no elec- 
tion iu the second, as no candidate received a 
m-jority of the votes cast. Judge Bradley, 
Democrat, led in the contest, the Prohibition 
vote of 852 preventing his election. 

South Carolina elected a solid Democratic del- 
egation to the ne xt Congress. 

Tennessee elected the Democratic Taylor for 
Governor, although the Republican brother 
won & majority in the eastern part of the state. 
lhe Democrats gained one Congressman. 

Texas elected a solid Democratic Cungressional 
delegation. 

Virginia’s vote was a surprise to both parties, 
The Republicans made great gains. They 
elected six Congressmen, a gain of four members 
for the party. A Labor candidate was elec:ed 
in the sixth district, and the Demo¢ratic repre- 
sentation was reduced from eight to three, 

West Virginia gave the Republicans one and 
Democrats three Oopgressmen. Tne Democrats 
will control the Legislature, on joint ballot, by 
nine votes. 

Wieconain elected a Republican governor by 
more than 20,000 plurality. The Congressiona’ 
delegation wii probably stand seven Republi” 
cane, one Democrat, and one People’s Party, 
toough there is some doubt as to one seat. The 
Republicans will control the Legislature by a 
mejurity of twenty-nine on joint ballot. 

Tnough the Congressional returns are as yet 
incomplete, it appears that in the next Congress 
of the 825 members, 165 will be Democrate, 157 
Republicane, and 3 Labor men, This estimate 
would give the Republicans a gain of 19 seats. 


FOPEIGN. 


-».- Unusual interest is felt in Bavaria in the 
impending elections for members of the Diet, 
Is is improbable that the Liberal gains will be 
sufficiently large to deprive the COlericals of a 
majority in the Diet, and after the eleciions 
there will again be presented the abnormal situ. 


ation of a majority of that body in opposition to 
a Liberal Ministry, aud this condition of affairs 
will continue unless the Regent, following the 
Oonetitutional rnle, forms a Conservative Min- 
istry. This step, it is said, the Regent contem- 
platez, and, ia the course of his coming visit to 
Berlin, will consult with Prince Bismarck on the 
advisability of dismissing the Lutz Ministry. 
Prince Bismarck has hitherto opposed the ap- 
pointment of a Catholic Mivistry in Bavaria, 
and it is not likely that he will give his assent to 
the proposal. 


....I1¢ is anvounced from St. Petersburg that 
the Czar intends to intrust the administration 
of Bulgeria to the Russian Senator Stojanowsbi 
until a Prince has beenlegally elected. The 
Bulgarisn Government will send a note to Gen- 
eral Kaulbars charging that Ruszian agents in 
Balgaria are engaged in organizing a revolt. 
The Prefect of Philippopolis asked for author- 
ity to search the residences in that city of the 
Nibilist Novizki and the dragoman of the Rus- 
sian Consulate, who, he hed discovered, had 
been plotting a revolt, The Government in- 
atructed the Prefect to proceed with the search, 
but told him it must be conducted in the pres 
ence of the foreign consuls, 


....-Emperor Francis Joseph addressed the 
Austrian Delegations on Saturday last. He de- 
clared that Austria, in uvison with the other 
Powers, was endeavoring to localize the Bulga- 
rian diaturbances and to find a way to re-es ab- 
lish law and order in Bulgaria. He said be 
hoped the legal constitution of the Bulgarians 
would soon be restored, with all allowance for 
tbe lawfal aspirations of the Bulgarians as was 
consistent with Austria’s interes:s. 


...- The Russian captain, Nabokoff, who wag 
leader of the Bulgarian coup déat in May last 
at midnight on Wednesday of last week led a 
band of Montenegrius which attacked the \Pre- 
fecture at Burgas, seized the Prefect and other 
officers, and proclaimed Russian rule. The Gov- 
ernment sent troops to quell the revolt. They 
were successful, and Government autbority has 
been restored in the town. 


...-Tbe International Oommission which 
went to East Africa for the purpose of deter- 
mining the limi’s of the kingdom of Zanzibar 


hes returned to Europe, ita labors baviog been 
fruitiess, as the “altao insisted on olaionog the 
entire ova8t of Varsheikh from 2° 30’ N, latiiude 
to Cape Delgado, 10° 30’ 8, 


...-Tbe London Socialists made elaborate 
preparations for holding a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square day before yesterday, which was Lord 
Mayor’s Day. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 








Next in importance to the quadrennial 
elections which settle both the executive 
and the legislative control of the country 
are the intervening biennial elections. That 
of last week is full of warnings, and en- 
couragements, and surprises. 

It has given us a good measure of the 
quality of the untried factors in the politi- 
cal problem. The Prohibitioa Party has 
elected, we believe, one assemblyman in 
Illinois, and has turned the balance ina 
number of cases between the two really 
contending candidates—of course to the 
disadvantage of the Republicans in the 
North and of the Democrats in the South. 
The aggregate vote of this Third Party has 
been considerable in some states, approach- 
ing twenty thousandin New Jersey,where 
its adherents were most active and; had an 
exceptionally popular candidate; but that 
the party gives any real signs of vitality 
we fail to see. Of the other new move- 
ment, that of which Henry George is the 
exponent, we speak elsewhere. 

The great phenomenon of the election is 
the strength of the Republican party. 
This intermediate election is generally an 
intimation of the result of the succeeding 
presidential election. If it teaches any- 
thing now it is that in 1888 we shall elect a 
Republican President and Congress. It is 
a remarkable fact that the Democratic ma- 
jority in the next House of Representatives 
will be cut down so low that it will be diffi- 
cult for itto retain control of legiglation. 
It is clear that the drift of the people is 
away from the Democratic Party; and this 
appears in the state elections in the Demo- 
cratic or doubtful states, éven though the 
‘Republican’ majority is, forlocal reasons, 
whittled down in such Republican states as 








Massachusetts, Iowa and Minne3ota. The 
United States Senate is maintained Repub- 
lican, and the House will not have more 
than a dozen Democratic majority. It is evi- 
dent that the Republican managers did not 
go in to win the House, as they feared the 
effect on the election two years hence if 
they should have the responsibility of leg- 
islation. They have learned to count upon 
Democratic blunders. 

The strength of the Republican Party in 
the South is one of the chief surprises of 
the campaign. Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky have all 
shown unexvected Republican gains. Es- 
pecially in Virginia the Republicans have 
done wonderfully well, and there is a ques- 
tion whether they will not elect the United 
states Senator. At any rate, the solid 
South is broken, and only the old cotton 
Statescan be depended on, and not all of 
them. It is not to be expected that Flor. 
ida and Texas will long continue to send 
unbroken delegations to Congress, when 


Kentucky sends three Republican Con- 


gressmen out of eleven, Tennessee two out. 
of ten, North Carolina three out of nine, 
West Virginia one out of four, and Virg:nia 
six outoften. In her congressional dele- 
gation Virginia swings into line with such 
Republican states as Iowa, Michigan, and 
Massachusetts. This is little less than mar. 
velous, and proves that there is a vitality 
in Southern Republicanism, where the 
color line has been broken, which augurs 
well for the future. Now we shail not de- 
spair of Georgia and Alabama. We must 
build up a White Republican Party in the 
South. In South Carolina, in a district 
with a normal colored Republican majority 
of twenty thousand Robert Small cannot 
get his election papers. By itself the 
colored vote does not count, or is not 
counted. 

Another curious feature is the defeat of 
two leading Free Trade Democratic Con- 
gressmen, Messrs. Hurd and Morrison, and 
the possible contest of Speaker Carlisle’s 
seat. Mr. Hurd has always had to fight 
for his seat, so that his defeat is not sur- 
prising; but the defeat of Mr. Morrigon is 
very remarkable, and the bare victory of 
Mr. Carlisle in Kentucky even more aston- 
ishing. It is probable that special influ- 
ences outside of their districts have been 
brought to bear in these cases, Neither 
Mr. Carlisle nor Mr. Morrison suspected 
that his seat was in danger, but the labor 
vote was in both cases skillfully and quiet- 
ly turned against them, and a Protectionist 
campaign was carried on, such as they did 
not suspect. For this reason it is not safe 
to take the vote in these districts as having 
apy special meaning, unfortunate as it is 
for the Democratic Party. We may be sure 
that with ihe loss of abler leaders and their 
narrowed majority, the Fiftieth Congress 
will not do anything in the way of a radical 
revision of the tariff, but that the rapid re. 
duction of debt will go on at a rate tbat 
will, perhaps, force the reduction of the 
tariff on the Republicans when they come 
into power two years hence. 

The election carries a lesson on Civil 
Service Reform. In three Democratic 
states—North Carolina, Kentucky and In- 
diana, a bitter attack has been made, from 
within this party, on the President’s Civil 
Service policy. In Kentucky the machine 
prevented the renomination of Mr. Willis, 
and in North Carolina of Mr. Cox, who had 
supported the President, and spoilsmen 
were put in their places. The result has 
been the loss of three Democratic Con- 
gressmen in Indiana, two in Kentucky, and 
three in North Carolina. The people will 
not support a spoilsmen’s party, whether 
they cali it Republican or Democratic. 


THE WORK OF THE LORD. 


Ir is good, sometimes, to get a broader 
view of the Lord’s work than we are in the 
habit of taking. There are many familiar 
Scriptures which call our attention to the 
work of the Lord. When our Lord was 
about to go to the Cross, he: made his last 
and great mediatorial prayer, in which he 
said:- ‘‘1 have: finished: the’ work which 
thou gavest me to de.” During his - earlier 
mivistry, he said: *‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” Again: ‘‘ My work 
is to do the will-of him that -sent. me: 
Even in his childhood, he showed that his 





mind and heart was set on this great busi- 














ness, whatever it is: ‘‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” Nor 
do we forget his exhortation: ‘‘ Let us work 
while it is day, for the night cometh when 
nv man can work.” Ali these and many 
other passages point to some supreme work 
which was uppermost in the mind and 
heart of the Son of God. Another class of 
Scriptures indicate that all Christians are 
called into the fellowship of this work. 
‘* We, then, as workers together with God, 
beseech you that ye receive not the grace of 
God in vain.” “As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” We Christians 
are as men entrusted with talents, for the 
right use of which we must give an ac- 
count; and as men to whom the absent 
Lord, who has gone to get a Kingdom and 
return, has assigned a certain and specific 
work which he will inquire into and re- 
ward according to our faithfulncss. All 
this indicates that there is some great and 
all-comprehensive work set both before God 
and his people that is far beyond the mere 
matter of saving sinners from Hell and 
beioging them to Heaven. What is that 
work, and how are we related to it? 

No doubt, the recovery of alienated men 
to God and the salvation of such from all 
the consequences of sin, is comprehended 
in the work of the Lord. No doubt this is 
the first, if not the chief, end of the Gospel. 
‘*Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel, and make disciples,” is the great 
commiss‘on which is fundamental to our 
service. But let us imagine that that com- 
mission had been discharged, and that all 
men, or as many as believe the good tidings, 
were already justified and saved from 
wrath to come; do we for a moment sup- 
pose that that was the final end, or rather, 
the final cause, of our Saviour’s descent 
from glory, his incarnation and re-ascent 
into Heaven? Is Heaven to be a mere 
place for the glorification of sinners over 
their salvation? Is that the end of all God’s 
mighty work among the children of men; 
or is there something greater than even 
this? Some one will say that the elevation 
of man to the highest possible glory is the 
object and end of the Gospel, aod when 
that is accomplished then comes the final 
and eternal hallelujab. We do not believe 
it. 

The Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness means more than that. The gathering 
together and the edifying of the body of 
Christ means more than that. The revela- 
tion of the glory of God in the ages to 
come through the Church, which is the 
fullness of his body, means more than 
the mere rescuing of some millions of 
a fallen race from the consequences of 
their sin, foreseen and provided for from 
before the foundation of the world. The 
eternal purpose of God in Christ, the crea- 
tion of man (incidental to that purpose), the 
long ages of preparation for the coming of 
the Son of God into the world, his final 
coming in the fullness of time, his incarna- 
tion, death and resurrection, Lis ascension 
and session at the right hand of the Father, 
his promised and looked-for coming again 
in power and great glory, the resurrection 
of the dead, the deliverance of the very 
creation (especially this earth) from the 
curse imposed ‘‘ by reason of man’s sin,” 
has in it all a prophecy of greater things 
than man’s salvation simply. Even the 
most casual reading of the Bible must sug. 
gest to the thoughtful student that God’s 
purposes and plans are far greater than this 
—that the redemption of man is but an- 
other step toward the accomplishment of 
‘*thipgs to come.” Of old, David saw a 
strange incongruity in the exalted place de- 
signed for man, and his apparent lowly 
condition, when he said: ‘‘ What is man 
that thou art mindful of bim, and the son of 
man that thou visiteth him?” Man was not 
created for his own sake, nor visited by Di. 
vine grace only that he might be saved. 
David saw him in prophecy, though, ‘for 
the time being,” in a place ‘‘a little lower 
than the angels,” seated far above all prin- 
cipalities and powers and mights and do- 
minions, and crowned with glory and honor, 
ruling and having dominion over all the 
works of God’s hands. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews tells us that this 
grand, prophetic vision can only be inter- 
preted in the exaltation of Jesus Christ. 
Concerning man, he says: ** We see not yet 
all things put under him. But we see 


Jesus, who was for the time being made 
lower than the angels that he might, through 
suffering and death, redeem man, crowned 
with glory and honor”; and then tells us 
that man, in his redemptive relation to 
Christ, is united to him and joined with 
him in all that appertains to the risen and 
glorified Son of God. What the mission of 
the glorified God-Man is to the ages to come 
and to the universe of intelligence beyond 
this world, we do not know; but there are 
dim glimpses of a future work and glory 
that, even veiled as they are, are dazzling 
to the eyes of faith. 

As the mystery of Christ and the Gospe 
which brought salvation to all men by his 
coming and mediatorial work was hidden 
from the eyes of the past generations, but 
now unfolded to our eyes, so there are 
hidden mysteries in connection wih the 
risen Christ and the redeemed and regen- 
erated people—called his Church—which 
are hidden from our eyes. Only there ae 
glimpses sufficient to set our spiris and 
our inquiring intelligences on the alert for 
something to come and make us desire h‘s 
speedy return. John Robinson told the 
Pilgrim Fathers to be on the lookout for 
fresh light to break forth out of the Word 
of God; and we cannot help believing, 
from much of that fresh Jight which has 
been and is still breaking forth out of the 
Scriptures, that there are glories awai‘ing 
us in those ages to come, in connection 
with a mission in association with the God- 
Man, which puts the mere fact of our de- 
liverance from the penal consequences of 
sin far in the background, and should stim- 
ula‘e every one of us to make all diligence 
in making our “calling and elec.ion cure,” 
that in the day of the revelation of Christ, 
we shall be ready to be appointed ‘rulers 
over many cities.” Whosoever is wi-e 
among us, let them search into these 
things. 


REVEALED THINGS. 


Tue Bible purports to be a supernatural 
revelation jrom God and of God; and, as 
such, it is accepted, read, and trusted by 
Christiana. What it reveals is included in 
the class of things which, as Moseg said to 
the children of Israel, ‘‘ belong unto us and 
to our children forever, that we may do all 
the words of this law.” These revealed 
things are intended for our information, 
upon the authority of God himself. They 
supply to us the laws of 1eligious thought, 
the objects of faith, the moral and spiritual 
rules of action, and the grounds of hope. 
These, in matters of religion, are the great 
necessities of our present existence; and 
enough is revealed in the Word of God 
abundantly to meet them. 

That God exists as the Creator and Ruler 
of the universe; that he is infinitely power- 
ful, wise, holy, just, good, and true; that 
he has established a moral government over 
men, and thus placed them under the re- 
sponsibilities and sanctions of law; that he 
requires us supremely to love him and our 
neighbor as ourselves; that we are sinners 
condemned by his law; that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners; that 
Christ died upon the cross for cur salvation, 
rose from the dead, and ascended into 
Heaven; that the soul of man survives the 
wreck of death, and exists forever ina state 
of good or ill according to the deeds done 
in the body; that there is an endless and 
glorious Ileaven for those who repent of 
sin and believe in Christ, and equally an 
awful Hell for those who reject his Gospel 
and die in unbelief—these great and soul- 
stirring facts belong to the category of re- 
vealed things, and in the Bible are so plain- 
ly revealed that the wayfariog man, thoug, 
a fool, need not err therein. We find them 
in both Testaments. 

Light in regard to God and in regard to 
man is supplied by these revealed thing®. 
They give us the will of God in reference to 
human conduct, and show what conduct 
pleases him and will secure his favor, and 
what displeases him and will incur his holy 
wrath. They concern our practice and our 
destiny in the life to;come. We cannot inao 
cently or safely disregard them, and cannot 
devoutly observe them without an infinite 
benefit. God means all that he says in bis 
Word, aud has power to make it al] true. 
The most absolute authority in the paortig* 
is that of God. His law transcends sll 








other law. When he speaks msn 
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should give heed, alike in believing what 
he says, and in doing what he commands. 
The things revealed embrace our duties to 
God. and to our neighbor; and these duties 
are imperative laws, resting upon the au- 
thority of the infinite Law-giver. ‘‘ Woe 
unto him that,” in respect to these laws, 
# striveth with bis Maker!” Mao, in a con- 
test with God is always sure to be the van- 
quished. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is among the 
revealed things, and in this Gospel we have 
the fullest mauifestation of God’s love 
toward the sinful; and yet we do well not 
to forget that ‘‘it is a fearful thing” for 
sinners, against his law and against his 
grace, through Christ, ‘to fall into the 
hands of the living God.” The God of the 
Bible is not benevolent or merciful in any 
sense that makes him indifferent to human 
character, or to the manner in which men 
treat his plan for their salvation. ‘‘If the 
word spoken by angels was steadfast, and 


. every transgression and disobedience re- 


ceived a just recompense of reward, how 
shall we escape if we neglect so great sal- 
vation.” Though God in the Gospel re- 
veals his love, he means that men shall ap- 
preciate that love and profit by the revels- 
tion, or suffer the peval consequences. It 
is not immaterial to him, or to them, 
whether they do so or not. , 

If the heathen who have nothing but the 
light of Nature to teach them are, as Paul 
declares, ‘*‘ without excuse” for their gross 
idolatries and the corruption of their prac- 
tical lives, what, then, must be the guilt of 
those who live and die in sin with all the 
advantages afforded by the revelations of 
the Bible? They surely will be ‘‘ without 
excuse ” for their disregard of these revela- 
tions. The light of the Bible brings with 
it a vast privilege; but if neglected and un- 
heeded, it entails an awful cur-e. The rule 
of God is to judge men according to what 
they hz.ve, and not according to what they 
have not. They that have sinned with- 
out the law will be judged without the 
law; but they that have sinned in the law 
will be judged by the law. 





THE HARVARD JUBILEE, 


Dr. MoKenziz gives in our columns to- 
day an admirable survey of the deeper 
meanings of the two hundred and fifti.th 
anniversary which has just been celebrated 
with great dignity and enthusiasm at Har- 
vard. The romance of the event has filled 
the Boston journals during the week, and 
for « longer periud the talk of men and 
women inall their assemblies, through the 
rich towns and brilliant habitations into 
which the Colony of the Bay has expanded, 
has run on a theme worthy of themselves 
and their history. 

- Auniversity ia the product of modern civ 
ilization, which, all things considered, has 
produced nothing better, nothing that rep- 
resents it more honorably on its better 
side or throws into stronger relief its 
elements of stability for the present and 
progress for the fuiure. It is a fact of 
which Americans may be proud that 
wherever they have builded states and set 
up social institutions the first to get started 
have been churches and colleges; and it is 
another significant fact, brought out by 
this two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, 
that these same planis which were the first 
to get started are also those which have 
survived most vigorously. Amid the fluctua- 
tions and changes of American life, there is 
& wonderful persistence in the churches 
and culleges, which speaks well for free iu- 
Stitu.ions and isa testimony that religion 
and education may count ona safe guard- 
dianship in the esteem and public spirit of 
a free people. 

In reviewing the celebration at Harvard 
itis not easy to say which is more to be 
admired, the venerable foundations and 
historic past, or the young enthusiasm 
whose ferment makes their present an in- 
spiration and their future an assurance. 

There has never been a time since Har- 
vard was founded when she has not been a 
power, and a good power, in the country; 
but. there were ‘‘ wits” at Hartford when 
there were none at Boston or Cambridge. 
The roses of Harvard bloomed later; but 
for nearly a century they have bloomed 
full, and when one dropped its leaves new 
Quds have appeared in wonderful and 











glorious succession. The triumpks and 
honors of the century adorn her brow, and 
create for her an illumination whose light 
is s‘ill in the world’s sky. No art of pyro- 
technic display or magnificence of academic 
demonstration stands for as much in her 
celebration as the names on her roll, the 
great, brilliant, and good men who were 
trained on her benches. 

This is the glory of the university, that 
its function is to produce men. It is the 
pride of Harvard that she has done it and 
has the men to show for her proof. The 
oft lamented danger of a commercial age 
and a commercial people is that they will 
sink men in things, in property, in organi- 
zations, corporations, affairs. The glory 
of the college or the university is not so 
much its protest for the higher life of 
thought, conscience, and character, as the 
support it brings to a saving individual- 
ism. It trains men, and. projects them 
into human society to vindicate the potency 
of the one against the many, and to demon- 
strate the eternal validity of a well-rounded 
self-reliant individualism. Mr. Emerson 
wrote, in his quaint phrage, that ‘‘ poetry 
teacheth the enormous power of a few 
words.” As we look on this celebration at 
Harvard we find in it a dramatic poetry 
which teacheth the enormous power and 
goodness of a true and well-trained man. 

The ackievements celebrated in Harvard’s 
commemoration were won on a method 
from which in some serious respects the 
university is now swinging away. The 
new methods may demonstrate their wi:- 
dom. We hope they will, but if they do, 
it will not be because they have broken 
away from those which were best in the 
past, not because of theories and meth- 
ods set up de novo, but as extensions and 
reconstructions of what has proved best in 
the past applied to the education required 
for the present. 

There is no department of civilized life 
in which experience counts for as much as 
ineducation. If there is any one thing in 
this world settled, it is the general princi- 
ples and methods uader which the best ed- 
ucation is to be had. They can be ex- 
tended, diversified and enriched, but they 
must continue to run on the old lines of 
hard study under intelligent direction and 
supervisory and disciplinary authority, It 
is too late in the world’s history to raise 
the question why the great departments of 
a complete education have been estab- 
lished. The experience of four or five 
centuries may be assumed to have setiled 
that. Harvard’s material expansion has 
been great, and appears to be still in the 
full tide of progress; but, looking at her in 
the light of her jubilee, the best wish we 
can have for her is that fifty years hence 
she may come forward again with a new 
roll of men trained in her halls as brilliant, 
as strong, and as true as those which fill her 
with pride to-day. 





THE NEW POLITICAL PROBLEM. 


New parties are arising all the time. But 
in most cases the new party is ‘‘such a 
little one” that we overlook or excuse its 
birth. Such isnot the case with the new 
Labor Party, a3 perhaps itis to be called. 
Certainly it has in an instant started to for- 
midable proportions in thiscity. A stranger 
to the city, a visitor from abroad, with no 
effort of his own, captured without know- 
ing it the bulk of the labor organizations of 
the city. Thirty thousand men asked him, 
signing their names to the request, to be 
their candidate. He accepted, and received 
a third of the votes cast in this city. If he 
did not receive quite as many votes as the 
Democratic candidate, he did receive con- 
siderably more than the Republican candi- 
date for Mayor, and both of these men were 
better known than he, and were men of un. 
impeachable character and unquestioned 
ability. The tremendous vote for Henry 
George is the phenomenon of the election; 
and the greatest problem which the election 
raises is whether it indicates the coming in 
of a new party devoted to the interests of 
the laboring class, as a class by itself in the 
community, with the consequent breaking 
up of the old parties. 

This question is serious because Henry 
George’s theories are downright revolution- 
ary. ° What Mr. George would do is to con- 
centrate wealih in the state,- to tax. prop- 








erty out of existence, to provide homes and 
work for the people, and, in fact, to sub- 
stitute for the present social system, which 
depends on fair competition, rivalry and 
ambition, a new system of paternalism 
which shall kindly care for all as children 
of the state. This new theory means ncth- 
ing less than the overthrow of the whole 
system which the world everywhere has 
reached in its natural development, and tLe 
substitution for it of another system never 
practised except in barbarism. A revolution 
so tremendous as this system proposes has 
not hitherto seemed to enter into the dis- 
cussions of practical politics. Do our or- 
ganized workmen really want it now, or is 
this a case of an ordinary breeze which 
meeting another current has developed a 
sudden and passing tornado? 

We have no doubt the latter is the cas:. 
We do not believe that the labor unions, 
with Mr. Powderly at their head, have 
taken up Mr. George out of any real sym- 
pathy with his socialistic views. This 
we say well knowing that there is a real 
socialistic element in our cities, chiefly of 
foreign origin, German and Bohemian. We 
think so not merely because the theory is 
so revolutionary, nor because it has not 
been sufficiently popularized to be under- 
stood, nor because the workingmen love 
their own property, and, taking the coun- 
try as weil asthis city, have their own 
homes and are happy; but because there 
are other sufficient causes for the sudden 
strength cf this new party. 

It is to be noticed that both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans this year put up 
exceptionally strong men. They were com- 
pelled to. The divided Democrats were 
compelled to unite, Tammany went out of 
Tammany for its candidate. There is not 
a better man in the Democratic Party than 
Hewitt; there is not a better in the Repub- 
lican Party than Roosevelt. It is a wonde1 
that such men should be nominated by the 
politicians. But the reason is, they had to. 
With no ordinary man could they hope for 
success. This has been a year, more than 
any other year since Tweed, when the cor- 
ruptions of city politics have been un- 
covered. The aldermen of both parties 
have been found tarred with the same brush 
and such as are not in or going to 
Canada, are in the penitentiary. Tue 
people have lost their confidence in the 
old machines, and were willing to take 
almust any means to smashthem. Hew- 
itt and Roosevelt might be good enough 
men personally, but, they said, what can 
one man do singly against the machine 
of his party? lf Hewitt goes in, or 
Roosevelt, he cannot break his machine; 
but if George goes in, he has no machine. 
Tue machines are all gone, and George, 
an honest man, will bring new meninto the 
offices of administration and utterly over- 
throw and rout out the old corruption. An 
immense vote was easily turned over to 
George for this reason. 

To this must be added the natural desire 
of the labor unions to show their power. 
The Mayor’s office is only an executive one, 
and there is not the slightest opportunity 
for a socialistic mayor to put his theories 
into practice. Toat every one knew. Trey 
thought it safe, then, to put Henry George 
forward as a measure of their political 
strength. For once they would do something 
tu show the politicians that they must be 
reckoned with and their demand considered. 
With the law of freedom, allowing people 
to work eight hours or ten or twelve, as they 
please, they cannot force the hours of 
labor down to eight. The only way to do 
itis to capture the legisla\ures, and this 
they propose to do. Tuey will show 
that they are so strong that the parties 
must do their bidding. To a great extent 
this sudden and phenomenal movement 
was a display, a warning to the old parties; 
and here is, it seems to us, the chief sig- 
nificance of it. Llere we most dread it, be- 
cause it is in the line, we fear, of a move- 
ment for the state control of labor, 
not in the interests of industry, enterprise 
and wealth, but of suppression, laziness 
and poverty. This question, with its attend- 
ant labor strikes, is on us and must be met. 

We do not seriously fear this new party; 
for it is one sure to be confined chiefly to 
the great cities. Its center isin the con- 
solidated foreign settlements. The great 
labor of the country isnot manufacturing 
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but agricultural, and that is not socialistic 
and never can be. Intelligent labor is not 
likely to be socialistic. The locomotive 
engineers have no sympathy with such a 
movement. They have their own homes in 
the country, and they want social order, 
So it is that New York is the proper place 
for such a new party to be born; and outs, 
side of New York and a few other such 
cities it is not likely to get much of a fol- 
lowing. 

But we are told that the Labor Party 
has elected several members of Congre:s, 
has defeated Mr. Morrison, and has nearly 
defeated Mr. Carlisle. Very true. But 
here comes in an entirely new element, and 
one of serious political significance. The 
labor element, so far as its organization 
goes, means manufacturing labor, as 
against agricultural and all other labor. It 
means labor which makes goods which 
compete with imported goods. It means 
labor which is interested to keep up the 
price of its products, by keeping cheaper 
made goods out of the market. It, there- 
fore, means labor which is interested in, 
or easily persuaded that it is interested in 
protection against foreign labor. Its vote 
was carried in these cases not so much for 
other interests of labor as in favor of pro- 
tection and against the advocates of a re. 
vision of the tariff. But that means sim- 
ply opposition to the policy and views of 
the vast majority of the Democratic Party, 
and in favor of the declared views of the 
Republican Party. If the Republican 
Party is coming to be simply a high tariff 
party, and the Democratic simply a low 
tariff party, aud R andall is to be cast out 
of the one and Curtis out of the other, 
then the labor element, so called, North 
and South and West is going into the 
Republican Party, and it is a significant 
event, not that it cast nearly seventy thou- 
sand votes for George in this city, but that 
it defeated Morrison by special mission- 
aries sent into his district from Pennsy!- 
vania for that purpose. That may mean 
that James G. Biaine will control the labur 
element and be our next President. 

A single other point is not to be passed 
by. Roosevett was third in the race for 
the mayoralty. That was the result simply 
of the fact that thousands of Republicans 
were persuaded that a vote for him was a 
vote thrown away. If the Republicana, 
having a good candidate, had voted for 
him he would have been elected. 


THE NEGRO MARTYRS OF 
UGANDA, 


It is a sad, sickening story which comes 
to the civilized world from the dark inte- 
rior of Africa, a story of fiendish persecu- 
tion and martyrdom. It is not a new story. 
It is as old as Christianity. The progress 
of the Gospel of peace is everywhere 
marked by blood—the blood of its own 
children. In Madagascar as well as in Je- 
rusalem, in Fiji as well as in Rome, it has 
triumphed only through the sufferings and 
sacrifice of its martyrs. Uganda is simply 
passing tbrough its fiist baptism of blood. 
Its converis, who but yesterday were uorce 
deemed savages, are its martyrs. To-day 
it is desolate and mourning; to-moirow it 
shall be joyful and triumphant. Christ’s 
kingdom must come, and will prevail. 

Our readers know the history of the mis 
sion of the Church Missionary Society in 
Uganda, on the northern shore of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza. It was begun in 1876, at 
great cost, and has been maintained amid 
the most perplexing and discouragitig 
circumstances. The old King, Mtesa, was 
an unstable ruler, now favoring, now 
persecuting the missionaries, who lived and 
worked in such a state of uncertainty tbat 
it isa matter of surprise that they were 
able toaccomplish anything. Mtesa’s son 
Mwanga, who reigns in his stead, used to 
visitthe missionaries when hia father was 
alive, and promised them his favor and co- 
operation when he should come to the 
throne. But he kas proved to be one of 
the cruelest and bloodiest of savages, 
treating his. people like dogs, and in- 
flicting the most horrible punishments 
on the converts to Christianity. It 
was he who sent out a company of 
troops to meet Bishop Hannington and 
party on the borders of Uganda, and put 
them to death. Itis he who has, accord- 
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ing to the latest reports, caused scores of 
converts to de slaughtered and burned to 
death, with every accessory of savage 
cruelty, and it would appear that only the 
missionaries remain, either in the Protest- 
ant or Uatholic missions, upon whom the 
King can take further vengeance for the 
crime cf being Christians. 

The first overt act of the young King was 
committed in January, 1885, when the mis- 
sionaries were suddenly arrested and or- 
dered to quit the country immediately. 
They fell into the hands of a mob, and 
would have been burned alive if the King 
had not chosen tosavethem. Shortly after 
this two boys and a man were burned alive, 
after having their hands hacked off, for no 
other reason than that they hai become 
Christians. In October of the same year 
Bishop Hannington and party were 
massacred. A pege in the King’s 
household, who ventured to remonstrate 
with the King, was decapitated and 
burned ai the stake. In May last, when 
a Roman Catholic Vicar Apostolic arrived 
in Uganda, the King signalized his coming 
by slaughtering twenty or thirty Catholic 
converts. At the same time Protestant Chris- 
tians were seized and burned in one horri- 
ble holocaust. Fi'ty of the King’s pages 
suffered on suspicion that they had become 
Christians. The blondy tyrant had de- 
termined to exterminate Christianity, let 
fall who might. How many have been 
sacrif.ced the missionaries do not know, nor 
did they know at last accounts (June 27th, 
1886) whether they themselves would lung 
escape the horrible fate of their converts. 
Tne Rev. R. P. Ashe, who sends an appeal 
to the American public for sympathy and 
help through the New York Herald, gives 
the following incident as a *‘ glimpse of the 
kind of régé ne under which the people exist 
in Central Africa”: 

“The mission cook Jately came complaining 
that he bad no firewood. On being told to go 
and buy some at the market, close at hand, be 
remarked, with the air ofa man who had re- 
ceived a personal injury, that the King’s execu- 
tioners had taken every stick to burn a batch of 
Coristians wit). This took place at the begin- 
ning of June, 1886, when thirty-two Christian 
men and boys were burned alive on one great 
fuveral pyre by the orders of Mwanga, the son 
and successor of Mtesa, King of Uganda, All 
this is sober fact. God alove knows how vast is 
the multitade which 18 yearly done to death in 
these dark lands.” 

The bright side cf this horrible pic’ ure— 
for it has abright side—is the strong faith 
which tbeze poor Negro men and boys 
evinced in the hour of the bitterest trial! 
that can come to humanity. Brought face 
to face with the most terrible tortures and 
a lingering death in a slow fire, they did 
pot flinch, they would not deny their Mas- 
ter. I: is of such material that martyrs are 
made, and it is of such martyrs that Chris- 
tiavity is made. ‘* The splendid devotion,” 
to use the striking words of Mr. Ashe, ‘*with 
which: these poor people have died for 
righteousness,” cannot be lost upon the hea- 
then who witnessed it. Bishop Hannington 
died with this message to the blacks of 
Africa on bis lips: 

“Tell them that this road [the road to Ugan- 
da] is bought with my life, and that I am dying 
for those who kill me.” 


So died in Uganda the poor Negroes, the 
converts of but a few weeks or months. 





FAILURES AND SUCCESSES IN 
INDIAN MANAGEMENT. 


WE have, as a Government, made pro- 
digious failures in our dealings with the 
Indians, but we have made substantial pro- 
gress during the past few years. During 
the five years from 1881 to 1886, the In- 
dians bave made progress such #s no other 
period in their history has seen. The num- 
ber of acres of land cultivated by them has 
risen from 206,421 to 2°7,988, about thirty 
per cent. Tne number of bushels of grain 
raised by them has increased from 1,820,- 
069 to 2,464,275, or has nearly doubled. 
The number of houses occupied by them 
has risea from 12 893 to 17,812, an increase 
of over thirty-eight per cent. 

Tie number of day-schools on Indian 
reservations has increased from 106 to 152; 
of boarding-schools on reservations from 
64to 36; and of training-schools from 4 to 8. 
Five years ago there were no boarding- 
schools off reservations; now there are 19. 











The training-schools of 1881 were Hamp- 
ton, Santee, Carlisle, and Forest Grove, Or. 
The four additional ones are Chilocco, Ind. 
Ter.; Lawrence, Kan.; Genoa, Neb.; and 
Lincoln Institution. Philadelobia, with ca- 
pacities for 150, 340, 150, and 200 pupils re- 
spectively. The nineteen boarding-schools 
off reservations are schools in various 
states, which add Indians to other pupils, 
or which have been established to care for 
Indians only, mostly the former. This 
plan for putting Indian children in such 
schools originated with Congress. The net 
gain in education is best shown by the av- 
erage number of pupils in attendance at 
these schools, which has considerably more 
than doubled, there being now 10,938 
against only 4.976 in 1881. 

The progress in the allotment of land for 
occupancy by Indians has not been small. 
During the three years past, from 1883 to 
1886, there have been 802 certificates of al- 
lotment issued to individual Indians or 
families, and 2,336 patents for lands have 
been issued as above. These patents cover 
some but not all of the allotments men- 
tioned, and they give a title in fee simple, 
inaliepable for twenty-five years. Nearly 
half of these patents went to the Omahas. 

The following will give a comprehensive 
idea of what legislation has been secured 
during the last five years in behalf of the 
Indians: 

Three sppropriations have been made, 
aggregating $80,000, for surveying bound- 
aries of Indian reservations, and also re- 
surveying quarter sections and eighths (one 
hundred and sixties and eighties) inside 
reserves, preparatory to making allotments. 
This is only a beginning of what will be 
needed for several years; and such appro- 
priations were begged for many years be- 
fore they were granted. 

Appropriations were made in 1884 and 
1886 of $5,060 and $2,000 for expenses of 
detecting and punishing parties selling li- 
quor to the Indians. 

In 1884, 1885, and 1886 appropriations 
were made of $25,000. $25 000, and $50,000 
respectively for ‘‘ additional farmers” for 
Indian reserves. This is an excellent pro- 
Vision. 

In 1885 came the most important act of 
legislation of the period under considera. 
tion, a law providing that all crimes of 
Indians against each other’s person or prop- 
erty snould be punished in the courts of 
the state or territory in which they were 
committed, precisely as crimes of white 
people are punished. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that up to last year there was no power 
in any court to punish the murder of one 
Iodian by another, or manslaughter, arson, 
burelary or larceny. We may add that, at 
the Indian agencies, there have also been 
established ‘* Courts of Indian Offenses”; 
but there was no legislation for them. 
They originated in the Indian Office. 

In 1884 an impertant law was passed 
allowing Indians to take homesteads on 
any public lands, without payment of fees 
or commissions, the patents given to be in- 
alienable for twenty-five years, just like 
those on reservations. In 1885 $5,000 was 
appropriated to assist Indians in taking up 
homesteads. 

The Omahas have had their lands pat- 
ented (954 patents) and the surplus sold 
for their benefit, and they are taking care 
of themselves. The Santees have had 
theirs allotted, and their surplus disposed 
of. Some patents have been given to the 
Santees, and others will be when they have 
cultivated the lands three years continu- 
ously. By the Sioux treaty they become 
citizens when they receive their patents, 
Both the Omahas and the Santees are thus 
in process of coming under state law and 
becoming citizens. Both these changes 
were brought about by special act of Oon- 
gress. 

As further items of legislation it may be 
mentioned that the office of Superintendent 
of Indian Schools has been created and that 
text books on the hygienic effects of alco- 
hol have been introduced into Indian 
schools. 

We cannot fail to mention another series 
of facts indicating changed conditions and 
progress. 

The Fort Berthold Indians of Northern 
Dakota have left their crowded ancient 
village, where they protected themselves 
against their old time Sioux enemies, and 





have peacefully scattered, opening individ- 
ual farms all over the prairie. 

The Choctaw Nation, after years of 
trouble, have adopted their freedmen, who 
before had no status whatever, or rights, or 
privileges. 

A serious quarrel, of some years’ stand- 
ing, dividing the Creek Nation, and finally 
coming to shooting and threatening war, 
was peacefully arbitrated by Generals F.sk 
apd Whittlesey. 

The Crow tribe has passed, in three 
years from buffalo-hunting to allotment- 
takipg, farm-opening, school-supporting, 
and house building. No wilder (though 
friendly) Indians existed in the country, 
This is an unusually rapid transformation. 
The extinctioa of the buffalo has had 
something to do with this transformation, 
and it compels the Indian to understand 
that the end of his wild life must come. 

The increased public interest in the wel- 
fare of the Indians appears in the societies 
and conferences devoted to the subject. 
The Woman’s National Indian Association, 
of which Mrs. Quinton is Secretary, began 
work in 1879; but adopted its constitution, 
and got into working shape, in October of 
1882. Its numerous branch societies have 
done much to develop a healthy pu5lic 
sentiment. The Indian Rights Association, 
of which Herbert Welsh is the courageous 
and indefatigable secretary, was organ- 
ized in December, 1882, and has done a 
noble work. The Lake Mohonk confer- 
ences of all the friends of the Indians bave 
done much to unite the counsels of the 
friends of the Indians, and their deliver- 
ances have attracted general attention. 

These are the fsvorable indications, and 
they show a marked and hopeful progress. 
But the discouragements and wants are 
pot few. Cnief among these c »mes the 
neglect of the House of Representatives to 
enact the general Allotment Bill passed by 
the Senate. To the enactment of the 
Dawes Bill every effort should be devoted. 

The very important bi.l dividing up the 
Sioux Reservation, urged by all friends of 
the Indians, has not become a law. 

The Mission Indians of California are 
still without relief, 

The Round Valley Reserve, Cal., is still 
crowded with intruding settlers. 

The Indian Territory is stilt constantly 
invaded by men bent on mischief. It is 
most necessary that something be done be- 
side keepi+gan army to mount guard over 
unused lands. 

A court in the Indian Territory is desper- 
ately needed. Other courts in Kansas, Ar- 
kansas and Texas, covering only criminal 
cases, are too far off. At present no court 
has apy jurisdiction over civil cases in the In- 
dan Territory, to which a white man is party. 
Tuis produces a very bad state of affairs, 
in which there is no protection aguinst law- 
lessness andcrime. The Territory becomes 
an asylum for refugees from justice. It is 
true that our treaties with the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes provide for the establishment 
of such a court, but Congress is too busy 
making political speeches about oleomar- 
garine to attend to the matter. 

Finally, it is a sad fact that since the 
nomination of Indian agents by religious 
societies ceased, the Indian service has been 
running into politics. This fact we camot 
ignore, while admitting, at the same time, 
the general earnestness and zeal of the suc. 
cessive commissioners of Indian affairs. 
Nevertheless, it has proved impossible to 
keep this bureau entirely out of the political 
influences which surround the Department 
of the Interior. 


Editorial Dotes, 


Pavt, in his Epistle to the Philippians, draws 
one of the most amazing contrasts between 
Christ as he was prior to his incarnation in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, and Christ as he 
was during this incarnation, and the same 
Christ as he was after his death, resurrection 
and ascension. Of this Christ considered in the 
first aspect, he says: “‘ Who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” This means that the Christ who came 
into thie world was and is a divine person, ex- 
isting as such before he appeared in the robes 
of our humanity, As divine, he ‘thought it 
not robbery to be «qual with God,” The second 
aspect of this Christ is eet before us in these 
words: ‘‘But made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon bim the form of a servant, and 














was made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fasbion as a man, he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.” This refers to the incarnation 
of Christ, and the humiliation involved therein, 
Thovgh divine in his higher nature, he came 
iuto our world as a ‘*servant,” and in “the 
likeness of men,” and died on the cross, The 
tbird aspect of Christ is given in these words; 
** Wherefore God also hath bighly exalted bim, 
and given him a name which is above every 
name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in Heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue sbould confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” Whata 
matvelous being is the Christ thus presented to 
our view! What an unparalleled combination 
of facts enters into the Biblical picture of this 
Christ! We see him tirst as divine, and existing 
before the world was; we see him next in his 
incarnation and humiliation on earth ; and we 
see him finally, in his exaltation and glory, as 
the * King of Kiogs and Lord of Lords.” This 
Christ divine and this Christ human is the 8a- 
viour and friend of sinners. He *‘ came into 
the world to save sinners.” He died to save 
them; and if they trust and serve him, he will 
save them. There is nothing higher for faith to 
affirm and receive than this Christ. There is 
notbing surer than salvation through bim, if 
we accept him ag our Saviour. He in whom 
dwelt ‘‘ all the fullness of the Godhead bodily ” 
must be an all-sufficient Saviour. We may dis- 
miss our fears about death and the judgment, 
if our hves are ** hid with Corist in God.” 





On one extremely important point the Eplis- 
copalians at their Jast convention clearly got the 
start of the Presbyterians, The Presbyterian 
Confession, like the Episcopal Prayer-Book, has 
bad one great Jack ; it has no recognition of the 
duty of the Church to convert the world. Con- 
servative as the Episcopalians are they do not 
regard their Prayer-Book as too sacted for re- 
vision, and in their scores of little changes there 
ig just one of importance, and that is an addition 
to the Litany of the petition “‘ That it may 
please Thee to send forth more labvorers into 
Thine harvest,” with the response. The addi- 
tion of this petition recogniz-s the great evan- 
gelistic work of the Church, This duty, though 
so emphatically and repeatedly required by 
Christ, was almost forgotten when the Prayer- 
Book was compiled, and so has no due ackoowl 
edgment in tbe offices of the Episcopal Cburch 
nor in the Presbyterian S:audards, any more 
tban has the correlative duty of serving God 
with our substance, In the older generation 
the thought of the Church was quite too well 
represented in the words of the old minister 


‘who told ths Baptist cobbler who wanted to 


preach to the heathen, ‘‘ Youog mav, when God 
wants the heatben converted he can do it with- 
out your help or mive.” 


Tr is a very hopeful view of religious matters 
in the South, which Dr. A. E. Dickioson, editor 
of The Relizious Herald of Richmond, brought 
to his Baptist brethren in New York. He said 
that there has been a great improvement of 
late years in the pulpit of the South, A larger 
proportion of the better classes of our young 
men are becoming preachers. The denomuina- 
tional colleges of tbe Soutn are crowded with 
promising young men, who are preparing to 
preach the Gospel in this land and in other 
lands. He then referred to a fact that ought to 
interest the two of our Presbyterian contempo- 
raries which are trying to get up a discussion 
over the question whether laymen are fit to be 
moderators of Synods and General Assemblies. 
The Baptists in the South, he says, are giving 
laymen more to do: 

“ Preachers no longer preside over all our relig- 
ious conventions, The lay brother gets his share 
of the honors as well asthe toils of the kingdom. 
It has a fine effect on the public to see a general or 
@ colonel presiding over a Christian convention: 
(I say nothing about ‘ captains’—there were some 
left at the close of the War, but they all very soon 
died, leaving only colonels and generals.)” 

In the North we put governors in the chair, a8 
at Chicago the other week. 


WE can imagine the astonishment of The 
H-rald and Presbyter when it opened The Inte- 
rior of last week. The editor of the former 
sheet, Dr, Monvfort, had chalienged the editor of 
The Interior to a newspaper controversy of the 
question about ruling elders as moderators of 
the church courts, He put his propositions ia 
definite form, as ** Ruling Elders, according to 
our Form of Government, are not eligible to tbe 
cffice of Moderator” ; ‘* ruling elders and minis- 
ters are not of the same order”; and that it 18 
inexpedient to make ruling elders eligible a8 
moderators, The editor of Zhe Interwr declines 
just these propositions, and puts forward bis 
counter ones. We fear some one’s bair may 
stand on end as he reads that The Interior pro- 
poses to argue that “the office of elder in the 
Presbyterian Cburch is not the office instituted 
by divine authority and by that name designated 
in the Scriptures” ; that “the Scriptures make 


no distinction between the elder who labors ig | 
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word and doctrine and the elder who rules, such 
asto give an Official superiority in rulership to 
the e'der who teaches” ; and that it is expedient 
to make the ruling elder eligible as moderator, 
Thee prop?sitions utterly break down the High 
Church theory of Presbyterianism as something 
based on a divine ord:nance. 


We wish The Morning Star had given a fuller 
report of the fraternal mission of the Rev. 
Smith Baker from the Congregational National 
Council to tbe Free Baptist General Conference. 
This is what it says: 

“The Rev. Smith Baker, of Lowell, Mass., came 

from the National Congregational Council on Wed- 
pesday, and brought the Christian greetings of that 
pody, and announced its action in choosing a Com- 
mittee ot Covference with the Free Baptists on the 
anion of small and teeble interests in sparsely sete 
tled places, and in city localities where either de- 
nomination has an interest commenced, the other 
not to start a competing one.” 
That is a very swall part of what Mr, Baker 
bad to say to the Free Baptists. He had to tell 
them that the refort made by its Committee to 
the Covgregationa! Council, said that the origin 
of the Free Baptists was justified by the dead- 
ness of the Congrega‘ionsl churches in New 
Hampshire and Maine, and that the resolutions 
adop ed by the Council and transmitted to the 
Couference, declared that tne Congr gationalists 
gaw no reason why there should not be an or- 
ganic unioa with the Free Baptis s, and that 
they desired its consummation. This is a 
very Much bigger matter than a mere sugges- 
tion of union between feeble churches in certain 
spariely settled locali.tes, and we hope it wili 
bave serious attention. 


In reading Miss Nora Perry’s article, printed 
amopg our contributions, the qvestion natu- 
rally riser, Will these “ youoger literary work- 
er3 of Bos ou” succeed worthily to the inher- 
itance of the geuerations that bave made their 
city illustrious in lettere? Can any large prom. 
ise be f uad in the work of this group of young 
men? We fesar not. The poets named sing 
prettily, often cleverly, and always cor- 
rectly. Any of tbem would scorn to be caught 
making a false rbyme, by igaoriog, for example, 
aletter r, as Holm-s did in his javenile ** Last 
Leaf”; but trey bave written many poems with 
no parpuse beyond the ¢«xpression of a clever 
idea or the suggestion of some fanciful cunceit. 
Their verses bogbten the corners of the maga- 
zines, Wrere their eodurmg qualities are no: 
called int» question, bur, gs hered into volumes, 
they are put to a tv8t that they can scarvely 
stand, What, after al), does their trfliag, even 
their op:imiem and their pessimism, amount tu? 
We are glad to find Mr. Roche io. king on the 
bright side of life, and are sorry that Mr. 
Bates has chusen a more gluomy path for 
himself; but we are glad aud sorry for 
their sakes, not our own. Mr, Scollard 1s 
& lesser Dobson, following the lead of 
&@ master whose place even is scarcely assured 
among the immortals, Mr. Adams is bess 
known for his compilation of the poetry of dif- 
ferent seasons, a serics of velumes which we 
fear can have nu permanent value. As a group 
we do not think these poets make a promising 
showing for Buston. Over that city, at least, Mr. 
Steadman’s ** Twilight of the Poets” seems im- 
pending. From the young novelists we cannot 
get much greater comfort. We are loath to 
group them; for when they grouped themselves 
in the producision of ** Tne Kiug’s Men,” they 
failed sigually, Tuey have proauced books that 
have sold and been widely read. Especially 
may this be said of Mr. Stimson (J. 8. of Dale); 
and yet it is known that be values his law com- 
pilations far more than his epbemeral stories, 
and would rather rick his reputation with 
the former, though he might not his liveli- 
hood. Altogether, they are a clever lot of young 
Men, but there is 20t a great one among them. 
By tnis we do not mean to disparage the merits 
that they possess, We can admire a song, even 
ifitis notasymphony. Ooly, we have usually 
€xpected symphonies from Bvston. 





BRooKLYN seems bound to pose as an example, 
either good or bad, of municipal government, 
At one time, when young Seth Low was mayor, 
the example was one that other municipalities 
Were urged to follow by Jovers of law and order. 
Machme rule and corruption gave way to honest 
administration. But, since Mayor Low retired 
from cffice, Brooklyn has come to pose again as 
the city of machine administration, where the wel- 
fare of the public is always second to the will of 
the “pose.” ‘Ine recent election indicates the 
downward trend of politics in **the city of 
churches,” though no better, perhaps, than 
Many acts of the present mayor. The city offi- 
Cer to be elected last Tuesday was dis.rict-attor- 
ney, The issue that pushed itself into prom- 
tence in the selection of candidates was as to 
the enforcement of the law, hitherto flagrantly 
Violated, suppressing pool-selling and gambling 
&t public race-courses. The Republicans nomi- 
“Dated a man pledged to enforce the law; the 


ts &@ man practically pledged to the renet 


_ trary, bod his record in the offics to which he was 
nated for re-election, The Democrats car- 





-Reformed menpnael 





ried the day, and the law will be a dead letter. 
The vice of gambling will be tolerated as that of 
drinking is encouraged. The citizens of Brook- 
lyn are indignant vhat the city authorities bave 
suffered the ‘gilded hell” nearly opposite the 
entrauce to the Bridge to be opened in direct 
opposition to the law. There were already half 
a dozen saloons within a bundred feet of the 
new one, and the law forbade further licenses 
for the sale of liquor. Such influence was 
brought to bear on the commissioners by the re- 
spectable element of the vicinity that they were 
forced to refuse a license ; but they gave, instead 
of the real legal reason, a trivial one, which the 
court has since rightly held to be insufficient for 
refusing to grant the license ; therefore the sa- 
loon has been opened, and Mayor Whitney re- 
tains the commissioners. But tbis is not a 
matter of surprise. Such a thing would have 
been an impossibility two years ago, and will be 
again, if the citizens of Brooklyn will turn their 
attention away from their political parties and 
to their city, Party considerations have played 
too important a part thore in the selection of 
candidates for two years past. This must be 
changed to save the city. 


WHEN it was announced that President Cleve- 
land would be present at the Harvard jubilee, 
men raised the question, Will the college bestow 
on him the degree of Ductor of Laws? The col- 
lege bad always been in the habit of giving the 
Govervor of Massachusetts or the President of 
the United States this degree, and there could 
be scarcely any question that men whose emi- 
nence had gained such an office deserved the 
bunor, But Harvard somewhat ostentatiously 
declared, when Benjamin F, Butler was Gov- 
ernor, that it would no more follow its own 
precedent. And yet Benjamin Butler was no 
Accid- ney, but one of the ablest and most com- 
petent aud scholarly men, learued in all the 
lawe, that ever have occupied the gubernatorial 
chair of Massacbusetts, I: was a matter of pol- 
itics and not of ability that prevented Harvard 
from giving him the degree of LL D. An anni- 
versary like that which Harvard celebrates is tbe 
natural occasion for distributing such honors, 
Edinburgh and Heideiberg have lately done it, 
giving the highest literary honors to officers of 
state, It wou'd be quite io the line of prece- 
dent to honor Mr, Cleveland in this way. It is 
reported, however, that be has requested that 
this be not done in his case. This is graceful 
on bis part; butit makes is all the more a mat- 
ter of curiosity to see what the Trustees wiil do 
about it. 





..-The Rev. I. J. Lansing, a Methodist, hay- 
ing accepted a call to a Congregativnal pulpit in 
Worcester, Mass., The Northern Christian 4dvo- 
cate says: 

“ Any minister who comes, in middle life, and at 

the higut of his success, to feel that he has made a 
mistake in the choice of denominational relations— 
that his education, tramming aud experiences have 
been in associations which must bow be exchanged 
for others—must be conscious of baving seriously 
misjudged himself or misinterpreted providential 
indications of duty.” 
No Presbyterian or Reformed paper would talk 
in that siyle if one uf either of those denomina- 
tions had taken such astep. Why should i: be 
so much more serious a matter if a minister 
passes either way across the line between the 
Methodist and the Congregational bodies? We 
hope the time will speedily come when ministers 
will think go little of the differences which sepa- 
rate theie denominations that they will pase 
easily from any one to any other Evangelical 
Church, 


.. The Advance says: 


“The liturgy of the Episcopal Church was com- 
posed long before the era of modern Christian evan- 
gelism, city missions, foreign missions, Sunday- 
schools, all the immense and varied institutions of 
the churches of our day for the relief of human 
misery and the reaewption of men. Consequently 
the ritual abounds chiefly in adoration, confession 
and prayers, These are, of course, most appropri- 
ate themes. No Christian would wish them 
omitted. But self-sacrifice, cross-bearing for the 
world’s sake, the consecration of wealth, interces- 
sion for the heathen world as such, prayer for the 
spread of the Scriptures and of Christian literature 
—those graces and exercises, in short, that work 
toward the world’s salvation, play but small part in 
this venerable order of service,” 


....We said that “it is of no use for the 
Episcopal Cuurch to go through the ceremony 
of offering the olive branch to the other de- 
nominations, if it cannot make peace with the 
The Living Church 
replies : 

“Jt should be remembered by our critical con- 

temporary that it takes two to make a bargain. 
We have not separated from the Reformed Episco- 
palians; they have separated from us, The latch- 
string is out.” 
It that is all the proposals for unity mean—that 
“the latch-string is out” for all that want to 
come back into the Church—we fear the string 
will not be snapped by vigorous pulling. 


..;-Miss Yonge is represented by the London 
Guardian, which prints ber paper oa Literature 





before the Anglican Church Congress at Wake- 
field, as using these words: 

“ Again, there can be little doubt that ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and the flood of tears it evoked, did 
much toward the overthrow of slavery. When we 
read how Harriet Martineau was absolutely endan- 
gered in the North for daring to express an opinion 
adverse toan American institution, we are aston- 
ished at the change of view in less than a lifetame. 
Surely that little book, almost accidentally written, 
was a powerful instrument in preaching deliverance 
to the captive.” 


Harriet Martineau ! 


..We did not know, when we put in our 
columns this week the excellent article by Dr. 
Noble on “A Lesson of the Hour to Men of 
Wealth,” that we had the honor of presenting 
to our readers in this way the editor of The Ad- 
vance. The proprietors of that paper have 
asked Dr. Noble and Professor Willcox to take 
charge of the edito:ial columns uutil they shall 
make arrangements to fill the vacancy caused 
by the sudden death of Mr. West. They open 
their service admirably. And it will bo emi- 
nently satisfactory if they shall be able to con- 
tinue in the work. 


...-1t seems strange that the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Committee should make and strictly en- 
force a rule which cuts them off fron valuable 
jnformation, They could not, under tbis rule, 
even hear a letter read last week from Bishop 
Ninde, who is in Bulgaria, and who is a member 
of the Committee and so far within the rule, be- 
cause the letter was not addressed to the Com- 
mittee. In an effort to protect themselves from 
Tom, Dick, and Harrv who have causes to pre- 
sent or appeals to make, they really put them- 
selves to a great inconvenience. 


....-By enterprising work about a million 
dollars have been obtained for the new Catholic 
University, and it is believed that five millions 
can be had. This is admirable; only we ask 
whether similar enterprise wuld secure the 
smaller amount needed to pay off Archbishop 
Parcell’s debt. That is certaivly a debt of 
honor that should be settled. It bas now swal- 
lowed up the fortune of honest Judge Hoadley, 
who went on the bond of the trustee of the 
fund. 


«-+-The Voice misleads its readers by the 
words: 

* Since the anti-saloop Republicans held their 
national conference iu Chicago, at least tnree im- 
portant Kepublican state curventions have been 
held—namely, in Minnesota, New Jersey, and Mas- 
sachusetts, Nctin one of the platforms adopted 
was the anti-ealoon movement mentioned, much 
less indorsed.” 

The temperance plank of the New Jersey plat- 
form was formulated by the anti-saloon state 
committee, 


-... Will the Virginians think that the Presi- 
dent slights their hosp.tality and honors that 
of Massachusetts in persuading bis wife to go to 
tLe Harvard celebration and to s ay away from 
that of Richmond? Or is the statement true 
that Mr. and Mrs, Cleveland could not accept a 
reception from the Governor of Virginis, because 
a daughter of Jcfferaon Davis was to be one of 
the party toreceive the guests? That would 
have bcen awkward, 


..»-The pronunciamento of the Episcopa 
bishops on the unity of Christendom is a formal 
dosument, adopted by a representative and im- 
posing body. None of the reports that we have 
seen show tbat it was voted to send it to anybody 
in particular, It is tossed in the air to tumble 
where it will. Nevertheless, we trust that otber 
bodies, in their representative meetinga, will re- 
ceive 16 as if it was addressed defiaitely to them, 
and give it sympathetic attention. 


.. Zion's Herald was overlooked in our state- 
ment that only the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, of all the Methodist press, condemned 
tbe establishing of a caste university at Chatta- 
nooga, under the au*pices of the Freedman’s 
Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The Herald bas always been on the right side of 
this great question. 


.. Vermont is proposing to do no more than 
is decent in allowiug women td vote in town and 
municipal elections who pay separate taxes. We 
see no reason why the: Vermont Senate sbould 
not willingly yicld that little measure of justice 
recognized by the lower House. One step at a 
time is a good policy, and by and by the full 
claim will be granted. 


..Arguing in favor of a change of name, 
one writer says that ‘“‘Oontradictory Bishop 
Church” is the way Protestant Episcopal Church 
has to be translated into Chinese. 

..The Third Party organs will doubtless 
boast much over their gains. But, on a fair 
count of results, the Labor Party is now the 
Third Party, and they are the Fourth. 


....8ee what a missionary can do. It wasa 
representative sent ty tin plate workmen in 
Pittsburgh who defeated Morrison in Lincis, 


..The Chicago Tribune says that the South 
is growing madder. To paint its towns red with? 
Let it try indigo. 


. 





TO OUR READERS, 


We are receiving large numbers of clubs 
—some containing a great many names— 
for which we are exceedingly grateful. 
We hope that every one of our old subscri- 
kers will interest themselves to send us as 
many new subscribers when they renew as 
possible, thus reducing the cost of the 
paper to them t» the lowest limit. Those 
who do not wish to raise a club can secure 
the reduction by reaewing for from two to 
five years. A very large proportion of our 
old subscribers now do this. 

Our regular terms of subscription are as 
follows: 


One month.......$ .80/One year....... .8 8.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 


Four moaths.... 1.00| Three years... . 7.00 
Six months.,..... 1.50/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 





Any one wishing to raise a club should 
read the following 
OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. .........+.++++++.82.50 each, 


Three “ eresesssetscssonses GRE, *t 
Four ovenersitenenieeis. SUEY 
Five “ onniien ‘esiosens ee 


Avy number ovei five at $2.00 each. 

Sample copies of Tue INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in off-ring Tue INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper ia five famiies. Each member of 
such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew tbeir sub- 
scriptions a week or two befcre their expi_ 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex. 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to renew 
his subscripticn promptly at its expiration, 
we sbail take pleasure in er ntnwng bis 
paper if so requested. We shall be glad to 
furoish avy person with specimen ccries 
fur the purpose of raising clubs, The club 
terms Of THe INDEPENDENT are 80 wiry 
favorable that it is a very easy matter to 
raise a club by simply presenting the case 
to wouln-be subscribers, 

Our Cu -L'st for 1887 is now ready, and 
will be mailed upon aoplication, Any one 
wish'og to subscribe for magezines or other 


newspapers caa suve money by ordering 
tor ugh us, 








READING NOTICES. 


IMPORLANC TO TRAVELERS. 
WHEN you visit New York stop at the Buckingham 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue, kept on the kuropean plan. 





day upwards, «leo superior accommoations for 1#m- 
ilies wishin< to make either long or +hort stays. The 
ree is unsurpassed and the prices reasonable. 





No Opium in Pieo's Cure for Consumption, Cures 
where other remedies tai, 4 2 | cents. — kx, 


food ie improvea, and in an ordinary family 
ing 10 food and fuel bv uring this cpr & = enough to 
repay the cost of the range in a sinvle 

ompiete circulars yay ey this *wouderful ip: 
provewent as applied tothe New Huo Raage, will be 
received by addresaing the | above fii 1m. 


“ The Coca Beef Tonic ‘of th the Liebig Co., combined as 
it isc witn cvca.quin ne and 1ron,foruis a mest valuable 
adjunct tothe practice of mevicine, From the ex- 
perience we have had with it, we are forced to poeek 
in favor of it. and to recommend ite use. 
and quinine cannot be surpassed by apy other three 
ingredients in or out of thee dispensatory, for snvi ee. 
+ 1X epieebled systew, and when such rem 

obtained combiued. from so reliablea house 

as Lietg’s,it behooves the Profession, to patronize 
4 same to the fullest extent."—Pros, C. 4. Witken- 
., Editor Medical and Surgical Record.—Aavt, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
6 PIECES SILVERWARE tui 


NUKTHFURD D SILVER PLAT UO. (0. Nortatord, 


R. M.WALTERS’ 
PIANOS, 


Used in New York Public Schools. 
© Schools, Colleges and Public 
Pianos rented and sold on easy terics. 


67 and 69 UNIVERSITY PLAGE, Cor, 12th St. 
NEW YORK. 


ATENTS 


FP. A. LEHMANN, Soticiror oF PaTtENTs, bey are eon oc. 
No charge uuless patent issecured. Send for Circuiar. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
ERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat’ ” hoes ond Cabanon nets, a Ceacen, Stands, Sc, 
Engravers’ TURKEY BOX WOOD, Machinists’ 
TTERN LETTERS. 
East cor.FULTON & DUTCH 8TS., NewYor 








Special rates 
Institutions. 
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HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ French 

Heavy Ribbed Wool, Bright 
and Raw Silk Hose (Black and 
Fancy Colors). 

GENTLEMEN’S and BOYS’ 
Lambs’ Wool, Merino and Jrish 
Hand-Knit BICYCLE Hose and 
Half-Hose., 

Ladies’, Wentlemen’s and 
Children’s CARTWRIGHT & 
WARNER'S celebrated brands 
Scarlet Cashmere Undershirts 
and Drawers. 


roadway KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
NEW YORK TAXATION. 





Tue evasion of taxation by the owners 
of personal property in the State of New 
York has recently been made the subject of 
much discussion by the press. 

The general defects of the law of New 
York in relation to taxation, and the in- 
equalities and deficiencies of ‘its adminis. 
tration, have long been recognized by all 
familiar with the subject. The present 
law of New York is based upon the theory 
cf equal taxation of all property, both real 
and personal. In fact, however, real estate 
within the state is habitually taxed at a rate 
far below its true value, the property of 
corporations both real and personal is as 
a general rule taxed at nearly its full value, 
and the personal property of individuals 
mostly escapes any taxation whatever. In- 
deed the extent to which personal property 
escapes taxation in New York is so great, 
and pubic opinion upon the subject is so 
lax, that must people assume as a matter 
of course that they are not to pay taxes 
upon personal property. Many persons 
consider it a reflection upon their own 
cleverness if they are unable t> avoid such 
taxation. The shifts and tricks to which 
men, who in most relations of life are hon- 
est and conscientious, will descend in or. 
der to escape taxation of their personal 
property, is one of the most siriking illus- 
trations of the debasirg effect upon the 
public conscience of the inefficient and 
negligent administration of a law. 

The truth is, however, that while the 
jaw of the state of New York in relation 
to taxation is in many respects complicated 
and obscure, and while it provides so many 
causes of exemption from liability to taxa- 
tion that acolor of legality is often given 
to the pretenses under which taxation is 
avoided, the real difficulty in the working 
of the tax laws in New York is due to the 
violation uf their duty by the officers ap- 
pointed to enforce them. The statute of 
New York prescribes a plain and simple 
rule under which property is to be assessed 
for taxation. That rule is, that ‘‘ All rea 
and personal estate liable to taxation shall 
be estimated and assessed by assessors at 
its full and true value, as they would ap- 
praise the same in payment of a just debt 
due from an insolvent debtor.” The as- 
sessors are required by statute to make 
and subscribe an oath aonexed to the as- 
sessment roll, to the effect that they have 
assessed the property at the full and true 
value thereof, and at which they would 


appraise the same in payment of a just 
debt due from a solvent debtor. In prac- 
tice throughout the state, real estate is 
habitually assessed at from twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent. of its real value, and 
the personal property of individuals is 
either not assessed at all or at a very small 
part of its real value, and the assessors sub- 
scribe and swear to an oath annexed to the 
assessment roll which they know to be 
false. It is an astonishing fact that this 
praclice goes on year after year in all por- 
tions of the state, and that men who, ia 
the ordinaiy relations of life, are men of 
good character and truthfulness, will con- 
sent to take such an oath. The practice 
has received the most severe condemnation 
from the highest legal tribunal in the state. 
In the case of the People vs. Fowler, 55 N. 
Y., 252, a mandamus was applied for to 
compel the assessors of the town of Rye to 
make an oath in the form prescribed by 
the statute, to the assessment roll of the 
town, for the year 1871. The Court of 
Appeals, by the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Anudrews, suys: 

‘It appeared upon the return of the order to 
show cause in this case, by tue affidavit of the 
defendant Purdy, one of the assessors of the 
town of Rye, that it had been the custom, for 
several years, of the assessors of the town, in 
making the assessment roll, not to enter therein 
the valuation of real estate at ita full valu, or at 
the true or full value at which the assessors would 
appraise it in payment of a jast debt due from a 
solvent debtor, but to ingert the value at about 
one-third, or, in some case, one-fourth the full 
and true value, and at one-third or one-fourth the 
sum at which they would appraise it in payment 
of a just debt from a solvent debtur, and that this 
was the plan or basis upon which the assess- 
ment roll of 1871 was made, The affidavit of 
the defendant Fowler, also one of the assessors, 
contains substantially the same statements, and 
the additional one that, in view of the practice 
of the assessors in other towns in the county of 
Westchester, no other basis of assessment could 
be adopted ‘in justice and fairaess to the town 
of Rye.’ There was no contradiction of these 
affidavits, and the fact stands unchallenged 
upon the statements of the assessors themselves, 
that, in making their assessment, they deliber- 
ately violated the staute and their official oath 
for the purpose of doing ‘justice to the town of 
Rye.’” 

** The agtetsors made and subscribed an oath 
annexed to the rojl, in which they stated that, in 
making the assessment roll, they had estimated 
the value of the real estate therein at the sums 
which a majority of the assessors had decided 
were its full and true value, bat they omitted to 
state that the valuations were those ‘at which 
they would appraise the same in payment of a 
just debt dus to a sulvent debtor.’ The manda- 
mus was sought to compel them to add the 
omitted clause to their sffidavit. They, in 
answer, allege that they could nut truthfully 
swear to that statement. This answer is con- 
clusive, Courts do not sit to compel men to 
take false oaths, and, whatever duty the asiess- 
ors may have omitted, they owe no duty to the 
public to commit crime, and no public exigency 
can require it of them.” 

Th ere have been numerous decisions in 
the Court of Appeals and in the general 
terms of the Supreme Court of the state to 
the same effect, establishing as undoubted 
law that the ordinary action of the tax as- 
sessors Of the state of New York, in assess- 
ing property at less than its full value, is a 
violation of their official duty, and that the 
oath which is ordinarily taken by the as- 
s.ssors is perjury. And yet the practice is 
habitualiy continued, from year to ycar, of 
assessipg property at Jess than its actual 
value, in flagrant violation of the law, and 
apparently for no other reason than be- 
cause it is the custom to do so, ard proba- 
bly with the purpose of preventing the 
part of the state taxes due from each 
couaty from exceeding its proper propor- 
tion. 

The evil of such asystem is that it makes 
it for the interest of everybody to make no 
complaint in respect to inequalities in taxa- 
tion. The fundamental principle of taxation 
is that it should be equal. It would make 
no difference in the ultimate result whether 
all property were assessed at its full value 
or at fifty per cent., or at any other per- 
centage of its value, provided the rates of 
assessmeat were in all cazes uniform and 
equal, But as under the present system 
P the law requires that property should be 
assessed at its full value, and as the prop- 
erty of every one is in fact assessed at less 
than its full value, every taxpayer is afraid 
to complain of any favoritism shown to 





an increase of his own taxes. If one man’s 

property is assessed at seventy-five ver cent. 

of its value, and his next neighbor’s property 

is assessed at fifty per cent. of its value, 

the man whose property has been assessed 

at the greater rate suffers a direct injustice, 

and in any properly organized system of 

taxation his tendency to complain would be 

the most practical and efficient safeguard 

against the continuance of such disparity of 
assessment. But, as under the present sys- 

tem, the persons who are subjected to a 

higher rate of assessment than their neigh- 

bors know that their own property, al- 

though assessed too high in comparison 

with that of their neighbors, is assessed too 

]ow in view of the requirements of the law, 

they know that if they make any complaint, 

particularly in cases where the difference in 
the rate of assessment has been due to per- 

sonal favoritism by the assessors, there is 

danger that the assessors will turn upon 
the person complaining and raise the as- 
sessment upon his property. Tae result is 
that while instauces are frequent in which 
taxoayers endeavor to obtain a reduciion in 
the assessment of their own property, they 
are very rare in which they complain of 
the insufficient assessment of the property 
of other peuple. . 

The excuses which are given by tax ofli- 
cers for the inefficiency of their administra- 
tion of the law, particularly in relation to 
the taxation of personal property, ure as 
absurd as they are illegal. The common 
explanation is, in the case particularly of 
the owners of great fortunes, that if the 
personal property of millionaires is taxed 
too heavily they will change iheir resi- 
dences. In the first place it is very doubtful 
whether any such result would take place, 
except in a very small proportion of per- 
sons liable to taxation. But if it did lead 
to a change of residence, what then? Ev- 
ery one has to reside somewhere, and if 
one town loses the proceeds of a tax bya 
clange of residence, another town obtains 
it. But a conclusive answer to all such 
suggestions is perfectly obvious. The 
business of tax officers is to execute the 
tax laws. It is not their business to in- 
crease the population or wealth of the town 
or city, the taxes of which they are ap- 
pointed to collect. If the working of the 
tax laws is unsatisfactory in any respect, 
it is the business of the legislature, not ot 
the tax officers, to correct them. 

The opportunity for escape from taxa- 
tion of personal property, which invest- 
ment in United States securities affords, 
might well call for the consideration of 
Congress. The power of the United States 
Government to prevent the states from 
taxing its securities is, of course, an 
incident of its sovereignty; and it is 
esseniial that in a time of pub- 
lic danger, as during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, the United States Government should 
have the right to absolutely prohi bit state 
taxation of property invested ia its securi- 
ties. But while such power is essential in 
the National Goverument it is a grave ques- 
tion whether its exercise is judicious in or- 
dinary times. It wouid appear to be suffi- 
cient at the present time if the Uai:ed 
States Goverament prohibited taxation by 
the states of property invested in Govern- 
ment securities, at avy rate more onerous 
than that whicb is imposed upon other 
property within the state. The existence 
of a large class in the community which at 
present entirely escapes taxation upon for- 
tunes invested in Government bonds, is a 
public evil. The public credit of the 
United States does not now require that the 
owners of public securities should be 
graoted such a tavor; it is unjust to the 
siates that so large an amount of property 
held by its citizens should be exempt from 
taxation; and it is the cause of discontent 
on the part of large bcdies of citizens that 
a certain class of cilizens in each state, by 
virtue of the simple fact that they have in. 
vested their money in Government securi- 
ties, should entirely escape state taxation. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A siigur flurry of rates was experienced 
in financial affairs during the past week, 
and the market has been quite feverish and 
irregular throughcut. The cause, however, 
is due to the efforts of the ‘‘ bears” to de- 
press the stock marke‘ by making money 





the pfesent lean condition of the bank re. 
serves the manipu'ation of the money mar. 
ket has been comparatively an easy task, 
but aside from a local influence upon the 
stock market, the general financial situa. 
tion has really undergone no important 
change; for as soon as the artificial pres. 
sure was removed rates reacted to their 
normal basis, and good borrowers expe. 
rienced no difficulty in securing their 
wants at the ruling rates of interest. 
The flow of money from this center is 
gradually stopping, and collections are 
reported to. be improving, which will 
aid in recruiting the somewhat ex. 
hausted condition of the local banke, and 
prevent a recurrence of the ¢«xperience of 
last week. Call loans at the Stock Ex. 
change and bankers’ balances bave fluctu. 
ated from 2 up to 16 per cent., but very 
litile busincss has transpired at these «x. 
treme rates, 5@6 per cent. representing we 
normal rates at which good borrowers L»ve 
been enabled to supply their requizeme nig, 
There has been a fair demand for comm r. 
cial paper from out-of-town banks that are 
now the principal buyers, and disci unt 
rates are unchanged. Firs‘-c.ass incorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days torun. beve 
been taken at 5$@€} per cent. discour t, 
four months at 6@6}, and gcou sirgle- 
named paper at 7@9. 
STOCK MARKET. 
Tue stock market has shown scm? ‘r-eg. 
ularity, a strong upward movem¢m baviug 
been followed by some pressure t» sell, 
cbiefly from London, which, in conn’ c ivn 
with dear money, has resulted in a s,izot 
reaction from the highcst point; tere is, 
nevertheless, a strong undertove wrica 
appears to be uneffected by the rurtace 
currents of speculation ard ¢iforts vo pre- 
cipitate a decline. 
U. 8. BONDs. 
Government bonds were steady and quiet, 


with but small sales. Tce following were 
the closing quotations: 





Bo, Aace , Bi, Asked, 
4398, 1891, reg....1i0%, 21036 Currency 68, '%.6 — 
4568, 189).scoap...J1lse 11154, Currency ts. "88.127 = 
4a, 190). Tew..... 28% i283,/Currency ts, '97 1$1 9 = 
48, i907, COUD... 1.856 12574) Surrency 6a. 'M.ui4ss = 
Three per cents 1.04 —| Durrency ba, "83.186 = 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York City 
banks was decreased last week $765,775, 
andit now amounts to $5,632,900. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $406,900, an increase in specie of 
$433,800, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$806,900, an increase in net deposits of 
$1,590,700, and a decrease in circulation of 
$64,300. The following table gives figures 
in detail; 











another taxpayer for fear that it may lead to 





scarce, thereby running up the rates. In 





Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenaersa. Deposits 
New York., $10,610.00 $2,180,0u0  €30v,000 9,590,000 
Manh’s Co. 9,004,000 2,113,000 149.002 9,228,000 
Merchants’. 6,% 2,80 1,685,700 592,300 6,251,300 
Mechanics’. 8,016,900  1,734,0u0 360,C00 =, 328.000 
America,... 10,757,200 2,006,700 350.30 -9,589,4%9 
Phenix...... 2,998,0u0 781,000 300,000 2,943,000 
City.......... 9,656,49 8,729,900 278,000 14,597,300 
Tradesm’n’s 2,6. 6,100 310,360 140,200 —2,208, 100 
1,284,400 690,500 62,000 1,610,400 
17,979,700 8,232,800 403,7.0 21,687,100 
3,013,300 662,80 154.100 8,317,700 
6,383,400 1,064,200 389,50 5,243.40) 
1,8¢3,090 363,400 82,000 1,770,300 
1,543,106 166,000 21,900 =—-:1, 783,00 
1,153,100 126,300 133,800 1,165,300 
Lea. Manuf. .3,394,100 566,50 £9,800 2,088,100 
Sev’nth;W'd — 1,150,900 232,400 26,400 1,044,800 
St’teof N.Y.. °3,683,400 539,400 199,500 8,645,500 
Am. Ex....... 15,511,000 2,574,000 637,000 12,607,000 
Commerce.. 18,833,205 1,867,4u0 1,166.60 12,990,600 
Broadway... 5,156,200 1,474,800 168,500 4,882,000 
Mercantile. . 6,393,300 1,391,500 373,000 6,242,509 
Pacitic....... 2,313,100 (536,800 188,600 2,741,790 
Republic... 6,927,800 1,485,400 371,390 6,936,200 
Chatham... 4,473,200 9.:2,509 256,390 —4,700,9.0 
Peopile’s,.... 1,831,u0 349.80 123,100 2,462,300 
N.America. 3,097,600 393,500 139,600 3,697,400 
Hanover.... 9,263,700 2,263,300 414,700 10, 63,820 
{rving...... 3,109,000 557,100 155,100 298,40 
Citizene’,.. 2,222,300 871,600 104,200 3,77, 
Nassau..... 2,575,800 842,80) 256,300 «=. 6d 
Market...... 3,135,600 586,80 94.900 64 80 
Bt.Nicbolas 2,055,500 166.300 72,310 1,857 300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,533,000 = 844,000 125,000 8,233 0 
Corn Excn. 6,627.80 1,118,100 222,000 6.1280 
Contine’tal, 4,793,505 824,500 528,109 5, 49d 
Orienta) + 2,063,100 191,030 £27,60) 1yst. 8 
Imp & Tra.. 19,549,800 5,404,106 726,20) 72,29-,500 
Ee 17,446,500 5,024,200 747.80 41.47.,5:0 
North River —_1,845,v0 109,000 129,000 -3465,40 
East River.. [1,154,600 166,50 100,00 4 
Fourth Nat. 17,484,700 8,934,100 536,000 17.710,6 9 
Central Nat. 8,517,000 1,542,000 588,un 8 360,40 
Becond.Nat. 3,150,000 871,000 247,uu 5,878.00 
Ninth Nat.. 5,329,900 1,414,800 275,105, 5.880 
First Nat’)... 18,503,100 5,434,500 436,400 19,388,940 
Third Nat. 4,952,5:0 1,997.60 © 14,800 .40,08 
N.Y.NtLEx 1,275.00 174,600 «123,201,150 
Bowery.... 2,844,000 317,000 Siv.ow 2.80.00 
N.Y.Cou'ty 2,249,400 275,500 Siuluy 708-0 
Ger..Amer. 2,556,800 403,000 81.30 38:284 
Chase..... 331,300 833,400 155,60 4-819 
Fifth Ave.. 3,106,600 823,100 55.90 «aad 
Germ’nEx, 2254.80 260.00 sion souere 
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1,47.,900 
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U. 8. Natl. 4,413,390 28600 4,368,000 

N’l = 2,482,400 729,700 168,200 8,094,900 
Garfield N*1 1,5%4,200 806,900 93,000 1,738,500 
Fifth Nat.. 1,338,400 172.300 135,300 1,890,30¢ 
Be. Metrup. 3,204,600 781,700 235.700 3.920.200 
West Side.. 1,680,500 88,990 27,4002, 89,5¢u 
Seaboard... 1,881,300 435,000 81,6U0 1,835,200 
Sixth Nat'l. = 1.760,400 334,000 78¥,CO0 1,900,000 


Total ......1849,994,900 877,'70,000  $16,225,6.0 #350,718,800 


Comparisons $406,900 $438,800 $806,900 81,59 ,7.0 
Dee, Ine, Inc, Inc. 

Clearings for the week ending Nov. 6th.. 8755,6( 9,127 93 

do. do, do. Oct. 30th.. 625,193,064 45 

Balances tor the week ending Nov. 6th.. 31,825,40) u 

do. do. do. Oct. Suth.. 26,607,043 8? 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


























ac Asked, 

-_ rchants fads _ 
23u Merchants” Ex.. a 3 _ 
_. = |Market.. 166 
175 | Mech’s& ‘Trad'rs 130 pon 

_ | 34 B53¢ 
125 iN 210 
ity. 2 - ~ 
Chatnam. ...02. 206 225 _ 
Oitizens’....66-...120  — 
best CiVer....... 120 = -” 
leveptb Ward..t1lo — = 
Mret vation’... 1059 = 160 
‘ourtb Nation’ 1. 135 187 
#ftb Avenue.....700 ~ |Park = 
IWD.cccecseceeelBd 143 (Pe = 
Gerwan Amer’n. — {h - 
FallatiN......0.... ~ = 
term3nia. _ ond | National 7 - 
yacneld. - venth Ward.. — 
aalithay tate of NewY’rk. 20 140 
Hauove! — |St. Nicholas......118 120 
imo’t's 8 ‘Trad’s. 2 a | eee veeses “eS 107 
Leotuer Man’t.. “18 — |Unit'd States Natwi — 

Mannattan........165 — | 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


There was no feature in the Foreign Ex- 
change market. The posted rates for Ster- 
ling were reduced $ cent on the pound on 
Monday, but were restored to $4 81} for 60- 
day bills and $4 85 for demand on Wednes- 
day. On Saturday actual business was 
done at $4.80};@#4.80} for 60-day bills, 
$4 84@$4-841 for demand, $4 8445@$4.844 
for cable trausfers, and $4 79@$4.793 for 
commercial bills. Continental was quiet. 
Francs were quoted at $5 258@$5.25 for 
long and $5.223@#5.22} for short, Reich- 
marks at 944@948 and 947@95, and Guild- 
ers at 40@40}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sors report an increasing 
demand of all investment securities. This 
well-known backing-house make a specialty 
of first-class investment securities, and will 
furnish to subscribers of Tat INDEPENDENT 
all information they may desire regarding 
such securities. They publish a monthly 
I'st of choice investment securities which 
those having money to invest would do 
well to obtain. 

The recent decision of the Attorney*Gen- 
cral respecting the Jaw which requires Na- 
tional Banks to secure their circulation by 
depositing with the Treasury, interest bear- 
ing bonds, while generally accepted asa 
correct interpretation of the meaning and 
intent of the statute, is calculated to inflict 
hardship upon those institutions that will 
now have to replace called bonds by scme 
other live security. It may result, how- 
ever, in urging Congress to devise some 
plan tha‘ will enable such banks to con- 
tiuue in busitess. It is strange that such 
simple measures as have been proposed 
Over aud over again in Congress to 
this end, should have met with 
Cpvosition from any quarter; but it is, 
beverth Jess, true that the present Con- 
kTess hasa shown decided hostility 
to the banks, and a disposition to embarrass 
rather than exterd their usefulness. This 
is gue to the fact that in some sections of 
the country there is a prejudice against a 
Dat‘oval bavk, and a sentiment in favor of 
the issue of all paper money by the Gov- 
erowenut, The national bank system has 
Proved its superiority over any other sys- 
tem th -t uas ever had the benefit of practi- 
c.| experience. Nothing could be more 
detrimental to the financial and commercial 
interests of the country than a return to 
the antiquated state bank system and the 
days of ‘* uncurrent money,” and it would 
seem as though but a moderate supply of 
brad statesmanship would lead Congress- 
Mea to recognize this fact and act upon it 
wito promptness and intelligence. 














WONDERS IN FINANCE. 
INSURED FOR #10,000.—A DDITIONS, $17,250. 


ONE OF THE MARVELS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
A PROMINENT merchant and financier of 
this city became insured in the Mura! 
ws Insurance Company of New York in 
During forty-three years he has paid 
® premiums in full and his policy: ig a 








most remarkable example of the results at- 
tained in this company, as the following 
statement will show: 


Policy No. 421. 
At. $10,000. Annual Premium $198.00, 
Five your pa Additions. 





Total Additions. ........... 17,250 00 
Face of policy......... 10,000 00 
Present value of Policy as 
ae ee $27,250 00 
Total Premiums Paid....... . on 00 


Value as a claim in exce 
of Premiums Paid.. “$18,538 00 

While the amount of premiums paid does 
not as yet equal the face of the policy, the 
value of the insurance is over thre: times 
the aggregate of the payments to the com- 
pany. 

No such results could possibly be at- 
tained through a savings bank. The ir- 
terest paid in any sound bank would not 
compound to reach any such immense in- 
crease, and the best rate of the savings bank 
is paid only on the small accounts, since 
the usefulness and the safety of a savings 
bank compel it to discourage large ac- 
counts. A savings bank is an admirable 
instrumentality for inducing thrift; but it 
i3 for the accumulation of principa! ouly, 
and neither does nor can add much by in- 
terest. Moreover, the insurance element 
must never be left out when considering 
whether one could ‘do as well” in some 
other method of accumulaticn, for if tbe 
merchant had did immediately he would 
not have realized $27,250 for $8,712 and 
interest, Certainly, but he would. bave real- 
)zed for his estate $10,000 for $198—even a 
much larger rate ot re.urn. 

Tce accumulations of the policy above 
referred to are greater than they would 
have been ina savings bank had the same 
yeariy deposit have been made. 

We are glad to know that this Policy is 
not an exceptional case with the Mutual 
L'fe lnsurauce Company. 


BROWK BROTHERS &CO, 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 





Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, aud of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


A 6% NET 
INCOME. 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


STORM LAKE, (OWA. 





The New York Tribune “of Oct. 20th, 1884, in its 
financial article, says: ‘ The 6.percent. debenture 
bonds of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, are secured by deposit with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, of New York, of mort, 
gages on improved property in the West—principal 
ly in lowa, The Fidelity Company is indorsed by 
some of the best known bankers in this city.” 


BONDS 81,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 
7 Nassau St.. N. Y. 
JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William St., N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich farming-lands in Northwest- 
ern Ubio (the Garden of the State). also om Toledo 
cae peo party, ¥ +i! principal and interest payable at 
he lender. Security 2 to 5 times the 
amount of le egotiate Commercial paper. 
and buy and 5 seil real estate on commission, I bave 
adan experience of nearly 30 years in this line of 
uriness, and an acquaintance of about 30 years. 
fer to Jos. — 161 Aw org N. Y. 
sANnES RAYMEKR 
#5 Madisor St.. Brody House Block, Toledo. Ohio. 


First lien at Mortgage Bank, Ipswich, Dakote. 
Send tors list o ntlemen residing near you 
9% for whom it hae made investment, 











TO HOLDERS OF 


GOVERNMENT BONDS: 


We have prepared, and will 
mailtoany address upon re- 
quest, a list of bonds into 
which Governments may be 
safely converted, and the 
incone thereby increased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 





Through the 
and Reliable 


NVEST «0.73 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 


F. M. PERKINS, L. H. PERKIN: 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. ” 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist Portes oo Form Loans, also the 
Company’s Ten Year Debentures, based upon its 

aid up Capital and Assets of over $650,000. No 
Toeces, 11 years’ yee with absolute satis- 
faction to over 1500 estors. Send for circulars, 
forms and full information. ranch Offices in N.Y. 
City& Albany. N.Y .Office, 187 B’way,C.C. Hine & Son, Ags 








; y, FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: re Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn. ; a E.G 68, Ph.D. UL,D. Pres't 


GATS, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T. 
(Mention this paper.) 


a oFanm 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. CULO., 
Offer to investors chore, well selected loans on im- 








of the loaa. 


one County and School Sonds for sale 

Parties wis inate make investments: can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for ourcredit, Write for particulars. 

Highest references east and west. 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON 
Bankers, Denver, bolo. 





F M MILLS, Pro J. RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM | HOWELL, Vice-Preve 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL | BARK, 


DES MOINES, I 
Paid-up 7 ea a 
New York correspendent: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE. 


Prompt and careful attention givento all 
correspondence. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of $150,000, 
offers uaranteed Lowa Mortgages, also 6 
per cent, ten-year debentures Gs own obligation) 
secured by _ first mortgages deposited t 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 








interest Guaranteed at option tt investor. We 
commenced business in 1+80, and Specepe orated in 
1884, with a paid up capital of = 50. oa general 
yanking and investment business, and have inyested 


Hed River Valley counties containing 13,582 farms 
and 1,725.248 acres of improved Jand, and a population 
of 83,242 —16,550 more than any other six counties in the 
Territory. Bonds and Warrants forsale. Write for 
“orms, maps, iniormation and references, DAKOTA 
:-NVESCHENT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 











A. S, HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
I xchange. or inthe open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

CNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CAOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


(A Rae 8% 


frameset Fisst Mort e Bon pe novus 3 
8 per cent. semi-annual interest. om vt pay- 
oS of priucipal and loterest remitted free of 
charge. aD 8 oqenees on Real Estate in Minne- 
apolis or improved tarmsin Minvesota, lowa, or 
Desots worth three t to six times the loan, upon 
locations. Reier to National Bank of Com- 
merce. Mipecepolia, — ante generally. 
fore 4 BAK send ang particuiars to to 


<— 
7 RS MINN FAPOL. Ltt, Attias or or 
to BAML, R. MacLEAN, 4 Exchange 


Wilkesbarre and Western R’y to. 
First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE 1926. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND 
JULY, IN NEW YORK, 


This road is fifty miles in length, traverses a rich 
section of State of Pennsylvania, and connects at the 
Western terminus with the Pennsylvaaia R. 
Watsontown, and at the Eastern terminus with ‘the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R, at Shick- 
eminny, andis borded atthe low rate of $20,000 per 
mi 








We offer for sale a limited amount of these bonds 
For further particulars apply to 


MILLS, ROBESON & SMITH, 


96 Broadway. 


INVESTMENTS. 


eum 8 assured of a ag growth from now 3 
is to-day he oo 
centre of the Northwest. 





ired. 
Nat. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE TNITED TATE 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York: 
Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - ~ 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN > SHERMAN, Cashier. 
. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier, 


Transa cts a Goscral Banking Business. 





DIRECTORS: 
AN C. MURR REXEL, 
NCE Y M. Bibew. tahoe FIELD. 
RIS JESUP, 
o% H HICcKO Ox. Fa ates W . ALEXANDER 


Gz Bonds G* 
First Mo 


OHIO cary AND FARM‘ LOANS. 
AS GOLD BOND 
SEA GRAVE” BROTHERS, Toledo, Ohio. 
B.W_ Gilbert & Co.. 4 Devonshire St., Boston, 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvoville, Ll. 











PT 





L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 


ONSINVESTORS 


OFFERED BY THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTCACE CO 


LAWRENCE + KANSAS * 


G, W. GILLETT, Treas, 


¥, M. PERKINS, Pres, 


Capital Stock £27 $250,000.00. 


Assets, $652,246.02. 





FIRS —The ordinary SEVEN Per Cent. FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOANS, 
FIRST which are GUARANTEED as to interest, taxes, title, &c, 


SECON —The ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. LOANS known as 


“SERIES D.” 


HIRD-: TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, secured (1) by the deposit 

THIRD of ONE HUNDRED AND PIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 1m the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
of Debentures; and (2) by all the property of the Company, amounting to over 


SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOANS sears. and are now the most povee 


lar form of investmen 


good rate of interest — pe a dA emg nnd and Absolute Safety. 
An investor can “aie noida the Orisinal or Wortann e Pa ; 


hey can be held by the Le« 


gally ¢ TE Ty ane de: vail the benefit benefit. “THE DEBENTU RES, : 
ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOT A DOLLAR LOST, 


Apreinte Sotetacn’" FIFTEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS. once, ana rai information: 


and have even Gil 





22 (1464) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[November 11, 1886. 








UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This company isa legal depositors for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, * 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be eutitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of buai- 
ness. as well as religious and benevolent institutions. 
will find wis company a convenient depomtory tor 
money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CURNING, 

8. B. OHICTFNDEN, 
JOBN BARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIS33, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COUPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTIING, 


DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAR SLOCOMB, 
OHABLES E BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 
WM. W. PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, URAS, 8. SMITA 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM. WILLIs™ ROCKEFELLER 
HBEsRY t. LAWKENCE. ALEXANDEK E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THOURNELL, mecrewry. 
LOUIS G. BAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY}. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. Long exneri, 

CAPITA hn banking connection; six million 
$600,000. 


loaned; no losses; no delays of 
Interest; safe as Government 
Principal and Inter- 
est Cuaranteed. 








bonds; pay twice the lucome; 
free from care; Jouns always 
complete, ready to deliver; 
highest references everywhere, 
I’rincipal and interest payable 
at First National Bank of New York, or at any of our Orricgs: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, BOSTON, 23 Court St, 
Cnas. N. Fowten, Manager. H.H., Frron, Manager, 
PHILADELPHIA. 1i2 8. 4th St. | KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Onmas. Bans, WiLkinsom, Man, Joun C. AVERY, See. 


G0, 7%, B%o. 


The American investment Company. of 
Emwetsburx lowa. incorporated with 
SUSU, and 
a 











nds 
10 years, 
the Mer. 


. (rwaby, Pres., (mmetsbarg. lowa. 
Ormsby, v.-Pr., 1450 Raseae nt. N. Y. 


% NET ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


First mortgages on improved 

Farins in Minvesotaand Dakota, 

wortb trom 3 to6 tuaes themortgawe. 6 years 1n 
business and no foreciosures, Interest begins as 
soon as draftis received. Satisfaction suaran- 
seed. Sena for circular, reiereaces and sample 


forms. 
D. ». WEKSTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pros. Jos. M. GIsBENs, Sec 


ABBOUB, 0... ccecccesscsseerees 17,846,546 65 
Liaavilities.....cc....-..05- 316.238.1611 16 


$2.607,785 49 








Total Surpius.... 


The attention of the public is calied to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com. 
Endowment Policies for orecisely the 
eretoture cbarsxed for whole Life Pol- 
. These policies partucipate in the Aanual di 
bution of surplus, aod are «upject tu the Massachu 
setts non-forfeiture law of '880. 
Cash sarrender and paid-up insurance values in 
dorsed on every policy . 
Pam phlets explanatory of the New Feature may b« 
had on application at Oomvany’s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, 


©, P FRACEIGH, Secretary, 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after tnree yeers. 

eath Claims paid atonce as scon as satisfactory 

proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absoiute security, combined with the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com: 


4 ftorms of Tontine Poltmen iaened 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE 30°onninaioe 
PROPERTY RENTED 3°: 


for and remittances made prowptly. 
TAXES ond assessments iooked after and 


LOAK on Firet Mortgage for a term 


years carefully vevotiated. 


DIVIDEND. 


Tae AMeRIOAN EXCHANGE NA1IONAL Bank,) 
Us Baoapwarx, New York, Oct. zéth, 186. § 
mae BOARD OF DIRECT RS HAVETHIS 
day declared a dividend of THREE AND ONE 
HALF PER CENT., payable November lst, proximo, 
Transfer books close to-day and re open November 
6th, DUMONT CLAREE, Cashier. 





President. 

















Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Torre bas been but li tle interest mani- 
fested in the business of the dry goods’ 
market since election, as the attention «f 
all seemed to be centered upon the results 
of tbe Mayoralty canvass, in which there 
bas been felt an ‘unusual interest. But pol- 
itics was not the only cause of distraction. 
The weather bas been so uriform'y mild 
that it has operated verv unfavorably on 
the retail demand, and assisted in procras- 
tinating the activity that must come as 
soon a8 colder weather has come to stay. 
The market, however, refl-cts a very sat's- 
factory condition, and no arxiety is ex- 
precged in regard to the contiousd «-rogress 
and prosperity with which jit has beea so 
conspicuously marked of late. Ia staple 
cottons and clothing woolens there was a 
fair movement, and the general market bas 
shown by the demand that has been expe. 
ri peed that the wants of the consumer are 
making themselves felt. As for some time 
pst, there was a fair inquiry for certain 
descriptions Of spring goods by large job- 
bers and the manufacturing trade. and 
some pretty good orders were placed in 
this connection for delivery in January and 
following months. The jobb ng trade in 
the regular way was Only of moderate vro- 
portions; but some of the leading jobbers 
are doing a sutisfactory package business 
in domestics, printed calicces, etc. Ac- 
counts from most of the interior markets 
indicate a s»mewhat quiet condition of 
affairs at present, owing mainly to ursea- 
sonably mild weather; but a fair supple- 
mentary demand is looked for as soon as 
retailers’ stocks have been reduced to tbe 
replenishing pomt. Collections are fair. 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


A fair demand was realized for staple 
entton goods by the jobbing trade, which 
indicates the healthy condition of retailers’ 
stock. Brown sheetings are in fair request, 
and fine browns and popular makes of 
four-yard gcods are in light supply, as are 
many brands specially adapted for conver- 
sion and export purposes. B'eacbed goods, 
wide sheetings and corset jeans are only in 
moderate demand, but prices remain firm. 
Cotton flannels are moving steadily, and 
agents report a fair hand-to-mouth demand 
for colored cottons, as denims, cheviots, 
ticks, checks, etc., all of which are firmly 
held at the late advance. White goods, 
quilts ard scrim curtains continue in pretty 
good demand for later delivery. Fancy 
prints are dull; but fair sales of shirtings, 
robes, Turkey-reds, etc., were made. Some 
of the large jobbers are doing much more 
than an average trade for the time of year 
ju ‘jobs ” and ** seconds.” 


DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

Moderation contrulied the dealings of 
this department, and sclections were cou- 
fined to smal) parcels of staple all-wool and 
worsted fabrics and specialties in fancy ma- 
terials, Tne jubbinu trade in dress goods 
lacks animation,owig to the backwardness 
of the revail trade at many distributing 
points in the interior as well as in the city. 
[here wes a very moderate demand for 
dar« dress ginghams by package buyers, 
but staple checks and fancies were in fair 
request and sume pretty good orders for 
light dress styles were placed for later de- 
hvery. Trapsactions in tbe later were, 
however, mainly restricted to the finer 
qualiues. Favcy crinkled seersuckers con- 
unue io steady demand by dress-good 
buyers, and some fair 8)Zd orders are be- 
ing placed for cream ‘‘cripkles.” Coating 
seersuckers are moving in consideravle 
quantities on account ot back orders, and 
leading makes are still sold to arrive. 


WOOLEN GOuUDS AND UNDERWEAR. 

But very liiwe 1s being dove in this de- 
partment, owing to the continued m derate 
condition ot the weather and the fact that 
retailers ure preuy wel stocked up. Much 
grumbling is heard on tuis account, out 
colder wa her will have the desired ¢ ffect 
in cresting a larg-raeman. For all-wool 
dress goods, tricots, ladies’ clowns, etc., ine 
demanu by package buyers is cniefly of a 
hand-to-mouth Churacter; but ageuts are 
carrying $mali stocks a8 a rule, and prices 
are well maintained on tne most desirable 
fabrics. Shawls and skirts are in light and 
irregular demand at agents’ hunus, and 
more or less quiet in jouving circles; while 
flannels aud biac Kets ace in steady out mod- 
erate request and generally tirm in price. 
The comumissiun huures report a sigu ly 
improved demand fur nos ery, koit uuder- 
wear aod fancy Kait wooleus Dy Duyers on 





the spot, and repeat orders are coming for- 
ward with rather mere freedom. but busi- 
ness in this department cannot be reported 
ac ive. Owing to the great cur‘ailment of 
production arising from labor troubles at 
several of the lead ng manufacturing cen- 
tera, s'ocks in first hands are exceptionally 
l'ght, ard prices are firmly maintained by 
the mill agents. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT, 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Persian, India, 
AND 


Turkey Carpets, 


in choice designs and colorings. 
Among the latter will be found Ous- 
hak, Ghiordes, Bahndure, Kirman, 
Sivas, and the new quality known as 
Afghan, which possesses all the lus- 


ter and sheen of the Antique Carpet. 





The attention of connoisseurs is 
especially called toa very fine assort- 
ment of small Antique Rugs. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets. 





CLOA kt 


AND 


SsSUuUrT 


DEPARTMENT, 


We are showing complete 
lines of JACKETS, RAG- 
LANS, NEWMARKETS, and 
WRAPS ofall kinds at very 
low prices, 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 Broadpay, bet. 9th and 10h, 8.s., N. Y. 


CARPETS 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


WILTON VELVETS. 


HAVING JUST PURCHASED THEENTIRE BAL- 
ANCE OF A MANUFACTURER’SSTOCK, WEOFFER 
THE MOST SUPERBLINE OF VELVEJS EVER 
SHOWN AT ABOUT ONE-HALF 1HEIR ACTUAL 

VALUE. 
1,00 PIECZS BEST BODY BRUSSFLS AND EXTRA 

SUPER IN sRAIN5, THIS SEASON'S STYLES, AT 

PRICES 1HAT CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


UPHOLSTERY 


£0 PIECES SILK BROCATELLES, AT 84.50; 
WORTH $6.50 PF R YARD, 
100 PIKCES MOHAIR PLUSH AT 81; 
WORTH $81.50 PER YARD. 
CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 810; 
WORTH 814 PER PAIK. 
500 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS AT $3.50; WORTH 85 
PER PAIR, 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13THST.,N. Y. 





800 PAIRS 





R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St,, 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWESI. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE StOOK OF 


PALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


DATINS, VELVGTS and PLODRES, 
Hosiery, Underwreas, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN, 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. OF 
THE CEL&BRATED REV STAR BRAND 
OF WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FORI'S RICH COLOR AND CLOSE 
RESEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET 39 
SH1sDE+, PRICE,74 CENTS. [O PRE- 
VENT (MITAVLONS A RED STAR 
I+ STAMPED ON (HE BiCK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


A Notable Offering of 


RICH NOVELTIES IN 


SILK, VELVET AND PLUSH EFFECTS AT 
ABOUT HALF THEIR ORIGINAL PRICE, 
WILL BE MADE DURING THE REMAINDER 
OF THIS MONTH. ALTHOUGH BEING LAST 
SEASON’S IMPORTATION, THE DESIGNS 
AND COMBINALIONS ARE EQUALLY AS 
SELECT AND DESIRABLE AS OLHER COL- 
LECTIONS THAT ARE NOW OFFERED AT 
FULLY DOUBLE THE PRICE.APPROPRIATE 
SILK TEXCILES FOR FORMING COMBINA- 
TIONS TO MaTCH. MAIL OR EXPRESS 
ORVERS RECEIVE PROMPI AND CAREFUL 
ATIENTION, 


James McCreery & Co, 
Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


WHITE BLANKETS. 


10,000 PAIRS, FROM 9COTS. TO $20 PER PAIR. 


GRAY BLANKETS, 


5,03) PAIRS FROM 60 CTS, TO $4 PER PAIR. 
HORSE BLANKETS, 


3,000, FOR COACH, TRUCK, EXPRESS, FARM AND 
STABLE USE. 

EXTRA HEAVY FOR BREWERS AND DOUBLE 
TRUCKS OF BEST FAWN AND KERSEY, 9 TO 
108 INOBES. 

THESE GOODS WERE AI.L BOUGHT BEFORE 
THE GREAT ADVANCE IN WOOL AND WILL BE 
SOLD AT 








POPULAR PRICES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO, 


250 CANAL STREET, 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 





TABLE WARES IN SOLID SILVER AND IN BEST ELECTRO PLATE. 


(PRICES FROM ONE DULLAR TO THOUSANDS.) 
Tea Sets, Cofze S2ts, Chocolate Sets, Tete-a-Tet2 Sets, [ce Pitchers, Ice Bowls, Celery Stands, Putter 


Dishes, Casters, Spoun-holders, Toust Racks, Egg Stands, Call Bells, Syru 


Pitchers, Pickle Casters, Soup 


Tureens, Gravy Boats, Fruit Stands, Nut Bowls, Card Trays, Salvers, Cake Baskets, Candelabras, Can- 
dlesticks, Carving Sets, Cheese Dishes, Ch22se Scr9»s, Crum’ Trays, Crum» Scrapers, Cracker Jars, 
CHILDREN’S OATMEAL BOWLS, TRAFS, CUPS and TABLE SETS, Oyst-r and Vegetable Dishes 
with patent linings, Corkscrews, Champague Taps, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Nut Cracks and Picks, Fruit 
Knives, Knife Rests, Peppers and Salts, [cz Cream Knives, Fish Knives and Forks, Biscuit Jars, Grape 
Sheurs, Coasters, Soup Ladles, Napkin Rings, Toothpick Stands. Pie Knives, Olive Dishes, Bon-bon Bowls, 
and Spoons, Terrapin Entre Pans, Punch Bowts, Salad Bowls, Goblets and Fine Table Cutlery. 

Tnere perhaps is not in the United States a more comprehensive eoltection of Table Wares in fine 
metals than is now displayed in the Departments at 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 36 East 14th 8t., N.Y., Factory. Wallingford, Com. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, New cal 





THE ABOVECUT SEOWS RIOLEY'S NEW BUILD. 
ING, WHICH 18 THE OUTGROWTH FROM A 
STORE, 124% BY 30 FRET IN 19. THE ESTABLISH. 
MENT NOW COVERS THE SPACE OF AN ENIIRE 
BLOCK ON GRAND 8T., WITH 18 FEET ON ALLEN 
AND OKCHARD STS., REPRESENTING 


A GRADUAL GROWTH 


IN WHICH THE HABIT OR ENOWLEDGE OF 
SUPPLYING THE DEMANDS OF EACH SEASON 
HAS BEEN ACQUIRED, AND ALTHOUGH I0- 
DAY POSSIBLY LOCA! ED OUT OF SOME OF THE 
MJURE RECENT TRADE CENTERS, 


THE SAME CLASS 


AND QUALITY OF GOODS CAN BE FOUND AT 
OURC J/UNTERS, IN LARGER ASSORTMENTS AND 
AT PRICES WHICH WILL SHOW A MATEKIAL 
SAVING OVEK THOSE ASKED IN ANY OfHER 
SECLIONS UF THE OITY. 


FLANNELS. 


GLEASON’S 4-4 MEDICATED SHAKER FLAN* 
NELS at 4vc., 45c., and 60c.; being 10:, and lic. under 
regular prices a yard. 

4-40.8.RED TWILLED FLANNELS, 0c a yard; 
regular price, 65c. 

4-4 WHITE SHAKER FLANNELS at 49c, ani 55c.4 
worth 56c. and 65c. 

F.. C. and ©. 8. RED, BLUE, and GRAY FLAN- 
NELS at 87c.; worth 50c. 

: 0-INCH ASTRAKHANS, IN ALL SHADES, $2.49 a 
yard. 

54-INCH BOUCLE CLOAKINGS at 81.75. 

&4-INCH BEAVER CLOAKINGS at 81.25. 

§-INOCH PLAID CLOAKINGS at 82. 


HOSIERY. 
BALF SPLIT SOLES...... A PAIR. 
MADE, at 79c, the garment. 
5 
MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 
in the city. 
+ $1.19 
MEN'S ALL-WOOL FANCY CAMEL'S 
AND DRaWEKS, 98c., $1.25 and $°.50. 
WOvuL CASHMERE HALF HOSE, STRIPED 
NOVELTIES 
BONS, FEATHERS, Eto. 
tocked with a choice assortment af China and Glass 
Fashion Magazine. 
IES, 15 CFs. 
809, 311, 8111-2 to321 Grand St. 


100 DOZEN LADIES’ GENUINE, “C. G.” 49 
BLACK LIsLE THREAD HOSE WITH C. 
LADIES’ NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 

MERINO VESTS AND PAN(S, FULL REGULAR 
LADIES’ FINE CAMEL'S HAIR VESTS AND 

PANTS at 88c.: elaewhere 8!.10, 

This Department is now in New Building 
and is one of the best stocked and finished 
MEN'S ALL-WOOL SCARLET SHIRTS, 

DOUBLE BACK AND FRONT..... 

EACH. 

HAIR SHIRTS AND DRAWERS..... 

MEN'S ALL-WOOL SCARLET KNIT SHIRTS 

FULL LINtS NOKFOLK and NEW BRUNSWICK 
and CAKTWRIGHT & WARN#R’'S UNDERWEAR. 
MERINO HALF Husd, at 2ic. a pair.- 

FULL LINES NECKWEAR AND SUSPENDERS. 

IN DR%5S TKIMWINGS, VELVETS, SILKS, 
PLUSHES, OKNAMENTS, FANCY GOODS, RIB- 
CHINA DEPARTMENT, 

This department has been newly refitted, and is 
Ware, Bric-a-brac, et:., unequaled in variety and 
lowness of price. 

WINTER OR HILIDAY NUMBER NOW READY. 
SUGSCRIP TION 5.C, PE« ANNUM. SAMPLE COP- 
Orders by Mail Specially Attended to. 

70% atsay, 59 TO 65 ORCHARD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THIRD INDEPENDENT 
REPORT 
ON THE ECONOMY OF EXPENSES OF MAN- 
AGEMENT IN LIFE INSURANCE, WiTH 
OBSERVATIONS, 


BY WALTER 0. WRIGHT. 


ANNUAL 





“ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


Ir is the object ot tnese reports to exem- 
plify a correct method of digesting and 
tabulating the figures of life insurance 
companies, 80 as to portray the respective 
degrees of econumy of their management. 

Tis cannot fail to have a very salutary 
influence in curbing extravagance, and ex- 
posiog in the early stage those losses due 
to mistakes of management, and subse- 
quent attempts at deception, which cause 
injury and faiiure. 

The simple method which governs such a 
digest, of distinguishing the actual amounts 
of insurance furnished, aad of investment 
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conducted by any company in agiven year 
compared with the year’s expenses properly 
analyzed, so as to exhioit the true cost and 
economy of the first, and degree of remu- 
nerativeness of the second element of the 
business, has been sufficiently explained 
and defended in my former reports. See 
the Scientific American Sapplements for 
September 20th, 1884, and January 10:h. 
1885, and the InpgPenpent for September 
10th, 1885. 

It is a method which should be adopted 
by all Insurance Cummissioners for pre. 
paring exoibits, in place of the unscientific 
and inconclusive tab.es of ratios which 
now appear in their reports. 

Owing to the just disrepute into which 
such tables have fallen, a strong tendency 
exists to exclude ratios from their reports 
altogether. Tunis is going to the other ex- 
treme; for, without correctly based and 
computed ratios, the public would have no 
guide for distinguishing between true and 
false claims to merit. Without them some 
of the most deserving companies would be 





impeded in securing a fair share of business 
in opposition to the current of mere fash- 
ion, which is mainly iaclined to follow the 
Calls of persistent and presumptuous ap- 
peals alone. 

Moreover, a .Commissioner must use 
them in his examination of every statement 
submitted to him; otnerwise considerable 
errors and mis-statemenis would be liable 
co escape his notice, which they would aid 
nim to detect. 

ltnus detected one of only $29,000 in an 
item of many times that amvuuant in the 
course of my present work—one waieh 
uppears to have pussed the examination of 
the Commissioner uanoticed. 

I base thess reporis on the returns to the 
Commissioner of Massachusetts. The fol- 
lowing is the essential feature, or table, 
whico embraces all the returos to him 
for 1885, of all the companies and so- 
cieties duing business in the state, except 
secret, and fraternsi and benevolent, socie- 
ties, necessury to delermine ithe cconcmic 
success of their business for the year, 








1sT DIVISION :— 




















“LEVEL PREMIUM” OR COMBINED INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT (ENDOWMENT) COMPANIES, 








N Mean Amount Mean Amount Death Estimated Pre- Difference, or Expense on Expense per $100 of N 
NAMES, AND DATES OF STARTING of Outstauding of Kealized Claima, ‘maium Meserve Net Insurance the boore of Deatn thnk me Fn a.m 
ieee BUSINESS. Policies, Assets, Paid. ‘hereon. Furnished, Insurance, sum Kank, Keceipis 
rkshire, 1851.......... vnceesscecnes 15,609,810 3,619, ‘ . i 7 
Jun Haucock, 1862............ satan Oost etry oe watt Osta Sro4ss toa Be beret 
Massachusetts Mutual, 185i...... cece 86,813,132 7,838,889 387,408 73,630 808,778 291,931 94.52 18 270,833 
New Kngianu Mutual, 1844........-- 63,631,598 15,76u,283 1,009,450 255,000 841,450 827.876 8.87 iB 82,199 
State Mutual, 1345.......... ccteeceee— 17,0992805 3,419,741 "¥:8,6z1 39°75 178/866 137,909 7108 12 220,826 
Bina, 1850.......... pnamenag . 86,227,417 28,901,725 1,394,876 40: ,6u0 993,276 461,834 -50 5 1,154,883 
Conuecticut General, 1865..........6 6,397,314 1,425,425 60,4 10,709 ay, (16 6u,972 1uz:52 20 * s0,4ul 
Conoecticut Mutual, a. seeee socesee 151,766,136 51,370,082 8,165,604 1,021,050 2,144,554 63u,180 29.59 1 2,894,061 
Kquitable, 1859........... 383,373, 7u8 53,314,268 4,07 1,040 637,6.0 8,433,440 2,604,000 75.84 0 ol 8,128,314 
Germania, 1860......... 41,219,376 0,646,639 689,825 172,940 516,855 828,6 68.57 7 ” 661,140 
a— Saree +385, 5,196, 678 227,338 55,600 171,788 161,927 $8.41 16 286,019 
*Homeepathic, 1868, . 4,821,830 582,301 54,030 7,085 46,995 144,725 807.90 27 53,597 
Mannatian, 185v..... 84,32, 184 10,645,493 710,209 189,680 520,529 227,238 43.05 4 525,446 
Metropolitan, 1367. 87,077,523 2,309,430 1,219,645 58,390 1,241,265 1,604,565 129.27 25 114,853 
Mutual Life, 1843.......... 360,370,813 98. 320,748 6,920,034 1,64¥,900 4,270,134 1,995,656 46.74 6 4,976,169 
Mutual Benelit, 1845.......sss.cs.22 187,680,176 87,499,870 2,888,591 624,050 1,759,841 69,333 84.63 2 1,367,716 
National, 1650........00cccses oeennae 15,343,139 $, 194,281 134,064 22,794 114,260 136,005 119.00 23 "YiOv24 
New York Lue, 1845.. sesecccee 944,048,543 58,765,148 8,077,800 707,900 2,369,910 2,845,820 98.98 19 8,424,293 
Northwestern Mutual, 1858..........  104,152,4z1 22,584,042 1,049,004 300 848,7 788,263 86.938 15 1,519,184 
venn Mutual, 1847..... ve 45,984,54 9,420,189 696,450 137,340 558,6.0 861,000 64.62 8 "647,043 
Provident Life ana ‘Trust, i ‘1965... 43,682,219 9,326,427 294,182 57,930 236,202 261,350 110,63 22 440,408 
Provident Savings, 1875.. : 19,594,733 187,982 142,619 675 142,044 18,783 73.09 10 6,225 
tTravelews, 1836..........0¢ 23,507,472 5,757,051 267,671 60,915 216,756 184,240 85,32 14 885,464 
Union Mutual, 1849,......... 24,425,' 91 5,928,659 469,49 68,650 8609159 231,336 66.69 gy 8437599 
United states, me... emai 19,961,858 5,020,961 806,364 73,180 282,634 254,633 109.47 21 242,121 
Vermont, 186¥...... ereeee 1,420,787 262,402 15,500 2,172 13,328 16,183 121.97 24 16027 
Wasningtun, 1830. . 33,645,498 7,107,250 431,389 92,715 338,674 274,282 80.99 13 428,974 
tTotals, 1885.. ieeceecmetekas + $1,994, 736,921 $465,504,709 $28,954,707 $6,706,997 $22,247,810 $14,922,020 $67.07 ia $25,149,101 
1884. 1,845,517,343 434,785,632 25,121,652 5,371,051 19, 25y,60L 13,285,621 69.01 eo 21,754,414 
“ 1,709, 005,361 418,621,092 24,553,903 6,935,218 18,018,625 12,188,166 65.20 oe 23,640,205 
’ ? PLUS : 
awe Interest ag Gross Surplus SEED) Ge See Sepa Amount of 
NAMES, AND DATES OF STARTING mo Reccipts Earned: per Commis- Surplus be- me Surplus Re- 
score of less < si i Capital Surplus less longing to Market 
BUSINESS. luvest- J2Ves ment oner’s rit ‘k. _Capital, or ‘Tontine or Value Safely Divisl- turned in 
ment. “xpense. Rate. Rank. Estimate. as Impairment Special Margius. bie Surplus, 1885, 
of Capital. Puticies, Jan, 1, 1836, 
Berkshire, 1661......cccccccccccccccce $16,000 $162,626 4.49 prc. 19 $440,782 $25,500 $415,282 eves $47,075 $368,207 $99,845 
JODD MaNcuCk, 1862........0066 seees 12,759 146,416 5.74 & 4 252,565 None. 252,565... 55,646 193,919 45,596 
Massacuusetis Mutual, 1851. pabecoeses 36,669 181,108 2.56 * 7 617,433 6e 617,433 eees 276,499 341,¥354 221,929 
New Kngiand Mutual, 1844.......... 73,901 813,398 5.16 “ ll 2,627,269 “ 2,627,269 eves 1,434,936 1,144,233 481,333 
stare Mutual, 1845...... eececescocoee 17,899 204,957 56.83 “ 3 TiT,4 * 771,458 cece 197,113 68,320 121,861 
i.na, 1850... cesccesee 144,509 1,589,874 5.50 6 5,275,816 1,000,000 4,275,316 $510,000 574,839 8,190,917 547,229 
Cunnecucat General, 866.. ianiowann TyL17 75,284 5.15 *% 12 368,57 150, 0u0 2u8,517 124,417 16,054 63,51 6,920 
Cunuecticut Matual, 1846... cesses 256,350 2,657,401 5.18 13 3,542,627 Nune, 8,542,627 ecee 880, 5¥1 8,161,736 1,22, 157 
HKquitable, 1859...... Sralpiesilwnees + 21,571 2,836,803 4.87 15 = 12,851,553 100,000 12,151,658 8,716,700 2,193,304 1,940,994 1,740,170 
pan nng ~~ agg esecccooce eocccccccces ae pom wed 4.17 lq 891, 200,00 oy v= 49,755 28.,863 559,986 204,071 
a So ee snaewen eontente 25,983 210,05 : 217,953 esee 244, 193 975,15 
*Huméepatitic, 1868.....-++...s00-- a st) + rs eo Te ner et 
MAMOBUAT, 185U.........0000. alain 55,227 472,219 4.44 22 1,695,247 1uu,vu0 1,595,247 16,576 18¥,584 =, 859, u87 281,860 
Metropolitan, 1867............ eereccee 11,547 102,806 4.45 21 159,65 9 9 coco 91,125 —451,474 55,054 
Mutual Life, 18435.........0ceeeeeees + 401,04 4,445.5 455 “ 13 6, 943,765 Nuue. 6,948,105 eece 6,387,304 550,901 3,183,023 
Mutual beaelit, i545...... stevesece ee 137,499 1,675,217 4.47 “ x0 3,160,359 “ 8, 160,359 ecco 789,277 2,071,082 1,120,079 
Nati mal, 1850.......... 16,971 154,153 4.85 16 123537 “ (i ae 53,135 665,502 62,858 
New York Lite, 1845... 295,846 3,150,467 65.55 “* 9 9,193,176 “ 9,799,176 3,125,743 8,351,403 8,824,130 1,691,268 
eae mutual, 88 i 1, _ 5.34 8 8,906,122 sa 3,906,122 55,338 bee 8,792,321 778,593 
clu Mutual, 1847... 47,101 479,942 56.09 * 14 1,412,594 1412504 oa ee 2.5082 991,502 436,703 
Provident Life aud ‘lrust, 1805. 46,627 393,78: 423 “ 24 «1,799,067 1,000,000 : 137,623 661,454 220, 155 
cTuVideul SaVibgs, 1875......6. sees 940 0,285 231 26 112,024 1v0,000 oS 1z,2i9 70, i483 
tTiaveler’s, (RRR eit 28.785 354,679 6.16 “ 2 822,009 Nowe, jj § 822,609 8 ..0. == nave — annae eovcce 
Umon Mutuau,, 1849....... mannii rere 29,618 Sls,7yl 6.88 “ 7 811,753 None. 67,616 299,574 00, .60 
Unued States, 195U........... eee eens ° 25,105 217vl6 4.32 “ 23 639,601 440,09 ecco 155, <1U ad ns 5 A PET 
I Biicindsecsaecccoccvcesa on 1,312 18,715 6.92 “* 10 94,935 10u,0.0 5,15 aeee 8,43) = 15445 8,011 
WaaeilgtoB, 1808. .00000000 ccccceccee 85,636 $95,438 6.63 “ 6 478,923 125,000 $66,083 uo 152,047 w1,3.6 146,075 
+Totals, = ecveccccccccoccccs $2,327,520 $22,821,584 490 “ eo $61,097,467 $4,055,500 $57,031,967 $12,598,037 $17,641,334 $25,959,937 $12,799,996 
po peed 19,589,915 4.50 - ee 48,565,517 
“ 188 eee aebasees cesecsees %9062,947 21,471,254 6.19 * es 47,959,026 


* As suspected in my last report the figures of this company have since been found to be erroneous by Commissioner Maxwell. 


t ‘Lhis bewwg a purel 
stead of its paren AM 4 huve supplied, 


+ Al these totals embrace (ue same companies, 


y “stock” Company its surplus uperates svlely the same as guaranice capital, 





wuicu, Buwever, the members of the company in- 


2d DIVISION :—Bustness “ ©0-OPERATIVE” OR ** ASSESSMENT” ASSOCIATIONS, OR PURE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 





Mean Amount 


Mean Amount Death 


Estimated Pre- Difference,or Expense on Expense per$i00 of 


NAMES, AND DATES OF STARTING BUSINESS. of Uutstanding of Realized Clauns mium keserve Net lasucaace tue Sc.revf Death Claims Paid; 
Policies, Assets. Paid. ‘Taereva. Furowsoed,  lusurauce. bum. Rank, 
Bay State Beneficiary, 1881 $17,936,000 $27,030 $103,100 o $54,239 $33.20 8 
Eastern Associates, 1832.. ‘ 871, 35570 18,188 a 5,742 30.56 7 
kquitabie Mutual Kelief, 158 . ° “J 8,047 7,502 bd 3,322 60.92 1l 
Five.ity Mutual Lite, 18/9...........ceecseeeeees ee 8,619,500 50,221 850 57,367 86.55 13 
Hartfora Life and Aunu:ty, 188v...... O0eseecogeece 45,522,000 407,899 487,665 a 183,907 37.72 a 
Massachusetts Benefit, 1819.............000- eee eee 39,644,500 93,122 ,250 . 0,509 15.15 3 
Musssachusetia Mutual Aid, 1879......... seocecece 4,856,137 6,161 21,992 a ry) B,U32 14.01 2 
Mutual Reserve Fund Lite, 1881... ipausabenste paaad 104,402,750 477,231 833,675 8 a 416,704 49.70 10 
New Engiand Mutual Aid, 18.8........ eeecececcoce 15,974,500 14,064 249,633 VA 3 22,923 9.18 1 
New Kuyland Kelicf, 1831..........-cceeeeeee sees 11,201,000 6,615 144, ~ 22,771 15.81 4 
ie eB Bi iondnocntncvesecscoces inne ee 5,639,500 15,242 B4y 24,163 70.20 «1 
Uuion Mutual bemeut, 1880..... ...ceeeceeeeeeeces 2,219,250 1,116 15,519 5 8,282 21.14 
United States Beuefit, 1882. ......cccceccecseseeces 5,752,500 5,980 64, na 10,183 18.564 5 
WS MR cs ncncdancessos.dcaesscecewevesences $267,824,037 $1,111,288 $2,608, 274 $859,199 $34.25 
Te Piesnses eiceasealiee ERC 165,416,156 200,079 972,942 2Tz, 94 23.01 
“ 18683...... covcccccccces Svecccscccccceese 118,398,141 154,L52 735,838 237,001 32.29 


These totals do not embrace the same companies for each year except in part, 


Companies furnishing data for Computing Rates of Insurance Expense without Estimate, 


EXTRA DATA: 


Actual Premiun nnn and Salvage on ron C.... 


Net Insruance Furnish ences gas 
Corrected rate of eewease Expense... 
Expected Net Lasurance, or Net Cost of “Insuranc 





Rate of lusurance Expense Based on Expected Cost. 
Sum of Vilauty Gain und Sa@ivage...........ceeeeeeeee iidubeiouceecnaber 







New England Connecticut Mutual Reserve 
Mutual. Muiaal, Fuad, 
200s $364,359 $1,299,617 None. 
735,091 1,855,937 $858,675 
44. $35.77 $49.79 
781,922 2,136,406 1,398,237 
$41.94 $29.50 $29.80 
sbcaeheapoute ALS ELTA ELH ‘ $46,731 $270,419 $559,562 











This table, I claim, shows conclusively 
what degree of economy is to be ascribed 
to each company for the year, making due 
allowance, which can always be done by 
comparing two or three successive year’s 
figures, for the influence of accidental fluc- 
tuations in amount of death losses and re- 





turns of investment, over which their man- 
agements can have no full control; except- 
ing, first, any possible error of calculation 
or transcription on my part; second, any 
falsification or error in the returns to the 
Commissioner; and third, deficiency in the 
returns. As regards the first exception I 





can only say that I have been as careful as 
possib'e. As regards the second, as a f re- 
going allusion has iadicated, I am satisfied 
of the existence of error in at least one 
i'em of the returns I have dealt witu; but 
as these reports are simply an illustration 
of a correct method of dealing with the 
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facts, and I have neither leisure nor legal 
authority to investigate, I have used all 
figures as I found them. As regards the 
third, as in former reports I have supplied 
the place of deficient data by impartially 
applied rules of estimate. The estimated 
items are stated to be so. To call distinct 
attention to these deficiencies, and pave the 
way for their removal in future, which 
should be at the call of the Commissioners | 
themselves, I issued the following circular | 
of invitation this year to all the companies ; 
whose figures I display. b 

In this copy I have added a question 
which was accidentally omitted owing to 
haste in preparation. 


SooeeeToedeedperesctetces cece President, 
dcandubobuduouns Life Insurance Company. 

Dear 81x: I take this,means to inform you 
that, in my forthcoming Independent Annual 
Report or exhibit of the rates of economy of 
management, during the year 1885, of the Life 
Iosurance Companies and Societies doing bu:i- 
ness in Massachusetts, it is my purpose in deter- 
miniog the rates of the different companies, to 
consider both the actual and expected death 
losses of each, instead of the former alone, if I 
can learn the proper data, and all other points 
necessary to make my exhibit as perfect as pos- 
sible. 

I therefore invite you to fill out the following 
blank with the proper figures in reply to the 
questions stated. If, on account of your not 
uring the C »mbined Experience table for your 
own purposes, etc., you estimate your reply to 
either question, please indicate the fact. 

1, If among your death claims paid in 1885, 
a”y were settled for less than the full face or 
limit of the policies or certificates securing them, 
what was the aggregate difference? 


2. What was the aggregate computed premium 
reserve according to the Combined Experience 
table of mortality and 4 per cent. interest of all 
your policies on which death claims were paid, 
as to which your liability was discharged by, 
such payments? Reckoning the premium re- 
serve for the end of the policy-year in which 
death occurred, will be correct enough? 

8. What was the normal, or expected net cost 
of insurance, according to the same table of 
mortality and rate of interest of all your poli- 
cies outstanding during the year; reckoning 
upon their policy years, embracing Dec. 3ist, 
1885, and at one half the cost for the full policy 
year, the cost of all policies terminated or made 
out within the year? 


4, What amount of your surplus on hand Dec. 
31st, 1885, accrued witbin the year? 

5. What facts or analysis, if any, may be lack- 
ing in your last return to the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusettes, from which to 
determine the true rate of interest earned by 
your company on its mean amount of assets held 

uring the year ? 


6. What portion of your total management ex-- 
penses and taxes for the year would you esti- 
mate to pertain to the holding,care and improve. 
ment of your assets, and your transactions di- 
rectly connected therewith? 

7. What part of your premium income was 
margin provided for expenses and contingencies 
or was in excess of the net premium reckoned on 
the basis of the Combined Experiences table of 
mortality and four per cent. interest of the poli- 


Your response to this request will be in season 
for my use if reaching me on or before the first 
of October next, 
I will be pleased to acknowledge, in my forth- 
coming report, any serious errors in my last, to 
which you may.ca!] my attention, 

Yours very respectfully 

WALTER C. WRIGHT. 

Box 109, Boston, Mass, 


I was obliged to issue the circular too 
late to expect full replies to its questions, 
even from the companies best able to an- 
swer them, as indeed all which correctly 
distribute surplus on the contribution plan 
ought to be. It received more attention 
than I anticipated under the circumstances, 
even eliciting some attempts at reply; and 
it is amusing, and a proof of the need cf 
this undertaking, that one of the two or 
three declinations to do so came from one 
of the two investment companies which I am 
satisfied would have been able to show the 
lowest death rate, and thus would have 
gained most by replyirg. Doubtless the 
declination was due to hasty decision, and 
misdirected cautiousness about seeming to 
indorse a new thing, and the company may 
be glad to reverse its action on another 
opportunity. The fullest replies came 
from the ‘* Connecticut Mutual,” and ‘‘ Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund” companies, as will be 
seen by the foot of the table where I have 
given their figures as corrected by these 
replies with those of the * New England 
Mutual.” 

Of the figures of the latter company, I 
should say that they appear at a disad- 
vantage, owing to an exceptionably small 
vitality gain in 1885—a gain smaller than 
in any previcus year of tte company’s his 
tory, and much smaller than in 1884, and 
up to this date for the present year. Yet, 
making allowance for the above freak of 
fortune, the ‘‘ Connecticut” must be ac- 
corded the palm for 1885, among invcst- 
ment companies on the score of economy, 
if its figures cannot be impeached ; and my 
critics who have affected to view this un- 
dertaking in the light of those advertising 
comparisons, £0 familiar to the public, 
which display the figures of the company 
issuing them in conspicuous type and far 
surpassing all others, may pair this ac- 
knowledgment with my necessary award of 
the same merit to the “‘ New England” in 
a former report. 

I trust that another year, if occa- 
sion leads me to continue these re- 
ports, I shall have reliable answers from all 
companies to the questions of my circular. 
Then Ishall be able to make the amende 
honorable in all cases in which it may be due; 
for then I shall have the means of exactly 
portraying the effect of good selection, ze. 
cent growth in membership, and all causes 
which cat possibly contribute to better any 
company’s ratio. Till such evidence is 
gorthcoming, it isa fair conclusion that 
those companies which now show the lo v- 
est expense ratios, and high rates of interest, 
based on unimpeachable figares, may be 
expected to furnish the cheapest current 

insurance. 

I mean the cheapest without the factitious 
paid of forfeitures, 
This point mus! be looked after by secur- 
vg the right sort of policy, and, if perma- 


pected from a “‘co-operative” society, which 
does not assess right, or which works on a 
rate of expense t22 low to be maintained. 


ent companies which I have attached to my 
exhibit this year, shows to what extent they 
hold back surplus, and what amounts of 
surplus they paid out in 1885. 
observed that three companies had impaired 
capital, which ought to be made good, es- 
pecially as their officers have not made it 
an occasion for passing stock dividends. 
With more complete data, this analysis will 
serve other important purposes, which it 
will then be in order to exp'ain. 


holding back any great amount of surplus, 
provide? a company chorges ample premiums, 
is needless,and an injustice to a company’s 
present policyholders, for whom it enhances 
both the cost of surrender and the current 
cost of insurance; and, certainly, such a 
course is not a defensible substitute for 
good management to insure the solvency of 
accompany. One company, which seems to 


‘The analysis of the surplus of the differ- 


It will be 


Mr. Tarbox is right in his opinion that 


hive six vears’ surplus he!d back, paid a 
dividend of $40,000 on a capital stock of 
#100,000 this year. 

A contrast in liberality to policyholders 
and stockholders certainly. 

On the other hand, every company which 


undertakes to distribute closely must be 
correct in its calculations. One generally 
excellently managed company appears with 
a short,certainly divisible surplus this year, 
owing plainly to bad calculations, or the 
vanity of attempting to maintain a rate of 
distribution which its present legitimate 
surplus income does not warrant, or the 
dangerous rule, certainly not followed by 
more than one other company, of antic'pa- 
ting surplus. 

I say nothing in this report on such ques- 
tions as officers’ salaries, advertising, 
agents’ commissions, the necessity of em- 
ploying agents, etc., although these are 
questions of grave concern in the manage- 
ment of 4 company; and to managers, as 
affecting its economical results, they are 
questions which do not directly concern the 
public, or policyholders, as to which all 
criticism from their point of view is some- 
what out of place, so long as the results as 
to the security, cheapness and remunerative- 
ness of their policies are, generally and in- 
dividually, equitable and satisfactory. The 
question of division of expenses between 
new and old business, or of the comparative 
amount incurred on each score, is of this 
order; and it is singular that those mana- 
gers who invite public consideration of it, 
do not perceive that they thereby, in sub- 
jective parity, concede the privilege of free 
examination into their most trivia! and pri- 
vate affairs of administration. Such ques- 
tions afe strictly germane only to profes- 
sional discussions. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

fvery policyhoider a stockholder and entitled to 

participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 

contains the most liberal features ever before offered 

Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE Vice-President. 














cies contributing to produce it? 


ent insurance is needed, it cannot be ex - 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorks, JANUARY 23D, 1886 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 


pany, submit the following Stateinent of ite 
affaires on the 3let December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 12°6.......... 83,856,61 


Premiums on policies not marked off ist 


January, 1885,...... qeecccccceccceres ccccccce 1,000,53 
Total marine premiums.......... «00+.+.+++ 85,196,143 
Premiums mar«ed off from Ist January, 

1885, to 3ist December, 1885...... eneenceres 83,770,004 


Losses paid during the same 
POTION, .....ccceccseeecerseseess OL 916,70 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 


PONSEB.......cccccesses secesse $776,712 42 
The company has the following assets 
viz 


United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 


Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
state and claims due the company, 
estimated at......ccccccccrcscccccccce coos 580,000 09 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 & 
Cash in bank...... wececerccceccceesesseecocecs 228,897 88 
Amount........ eoccrcccesesceseesetess cess +Bl2ys40,320 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoi.‘ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the ompany for the ~ ear ending 
Sist December, 1885, tor which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 
By orier of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 








TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
CHAKLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, FRED'K H. COSSILT, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BR 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LOW SHAS. D. LEVERICH 
THOS, B.CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, . DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRA GEORGE BLISS 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLJAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
C. A. HAND ISAAC BELL, 
JOHN D. 4EWLETT, EDW’D FLOYD JONES. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. AN . HARD, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 


P 
EDMUND W. VORLIES. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Compaly. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital.,.....¢.+-seeeseeeeee++++- B400,000 00 


Net Surplus...........ccccesssssereeeee 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
I nnvcccrceccoesccecsnannene 166,551 71 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t, : 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. ¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 








JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


8S, N. STEBBINS, Actns 13 








—S 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Sixty-Sixth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1886. 


I INI us cscornisinene sinh 04 velbieiniondinrwenwnnesaneseatenehinntnodentsbstsabibeseiiapbcd-burcbaetebeestecssezeesccs Sinn 


Reserve For Umpatd Losses And Claims ........s.cccccccccccscccvsetecsesseeesee seeeeeeseetseeseeesssesseeseeesseeecsseeecece 





301,040 10 


IWCE Seer gless..........crecccencee soscscscscccccesccccccecsevcccccccseccnccccscscssssesecesssssssccssccsscscsscscsccsssesscssesssccescscscsres § B.SSO,S4 71 
CASH AD DTC TB. oc cccrcvccccccccccccccccccccetccvctccccsssscscssescsssccssceessesccesccgecosces teteeeeeeeerereccccresececseres ST. G28, 401 81 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS. 





Cash im Banks....cccccccscccccccscccscvcccccccscssetcccccssccscc:cocccccces $126,608 99 | State and City Bonds (magkset Value)......cccccrecccssssscccrcccccsscccce $226,000 0% 

First Lie Real Estate......... 743.300 00 | Loans on Stocks, payable op demahd..................sesseseceeesseeee 130,000 
ee. One Seaham Seng Fe saad . Interest due on Ist July, 1886.............ceccesecceeccccccccescessecgce 102,394 74 
United States Stocks (market value)............0s+++++ seseseccscscseceees 2,902,697 50 | Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents.................0.+2.+ 299,646 97 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)........+++++++ 


Total......0¢ COO SOE HE EHH HERE TE EH EE SEEEEEEH SHEESH EEE EEE EE EREEEREE EERE ERESET EH EH EE EEE HERES SHR EEEE HOD Oe ry » 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


EATS, } mess 


1,733,640 00 





J, H. WASHBURN, V.-Pres't and Sec’y. 





Real BI 6 0:00hen 00866060656 ssn cbseddnssccéunetabacocnscesvesghetes® oe 1,364,113 61 


qe 
$7,628,401 81 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 


Bow York, July 18th, 190% 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO- 
DUCED BY IT, THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY HAS COM- 
BINED IN ONE FORM OF POLICY ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 
TEES WHICH CAN SAFELY AND 
PROPERLY BE UNITED, AND NOW 
OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC UNDER 

THE NAME OF THE 


: FREE 

sa) 

6 TONTINE 

ie 

nm 

e POLICY. 

ll 

~ IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 

at YOUR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 

7 ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 

" TONTINE PORICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 

be Is 

xt. 

INDISPUTABLE, 

ia AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 

1, STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
ITIS 

T, 

q, UNRESTRICTED, 

w AND YOU ARE NOT, AS INORDINARY 

“ CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 


WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (3) IT IS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


Y. 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 

0 00 : 

5 5% AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 

_ AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 

57 23 RASSMENT; (5) IT IS 

N PRE-EMINENTLY 

LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES PROVIDING ASSUR- 
ANCE IN LATER LIFE FOR NOTHING, 
OR YIELDING BACK THE WHOLE, OR 
NEARLY 80, OF WHAT HAS BEEN 
PAID IN BY THOSE PREFERRING TO 
WITHDRAW; (6) THE FORM OF POL- 













ICY Is 
SIMPLE, 
AND SHORN OF NEEDLESS FORMAL- 
ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
val UNDER THE POLICY ARE 
» 00 NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
O = COMBINATION 
1 
ial IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 
OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 
FOR TABLES OF RATES AND FULL 
pel EXPLANATIONS, APPLY BY LETTER 
"304 7 ‘OR IN PERSON TO 
946 97 
rey THE EQUITABLE 
401 81 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





President. 
HENRY B, HYDE. 





EOCURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. » 


THE FIDELITY 


Insuran Deposit 
Company, of 1V, of Philadelphie, 

MARBLE Fue Bbor BUILDING, 

Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREE 


CHARTER PEI PERPETUAL. 


NEW 


The Com 58, ‘rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
$15 oe I, rding ng Yo size. A =P — 
r 
and bank te 


ers; also desirable Safes in upper 
a t for 10. Rooms and desks adjoining va 
vided for Safe Renters, — 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED 1 BY THE YALE TIME. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every. 
tio Jndluding BONDS and STOCKS, FLA be SEW 
fo: 
Stat au: GUARANTY. AT THE TO" LOWEST ST RATES. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


T. . 
INCOME COLLECT, AND REMITTED FOR A 
ERATE CHARGE. 


corporations, and individuals. 


TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are k 
te anid apart from the assots of the Com +" 


tional the Com: 
sar Sie Lae ity for their 


WILLS RBCEIETES FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
THOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. sat lent. 
Mang RS GEST, Vice-President, = in charge of th3 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 


” 


TRECTORS : 
Stephen + Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ee B. Gest. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OrrFices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. i. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... $2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 





Reserve, ample for all c!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 OU 
SEE ITI 1.358.879 85 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company ducts its busi under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
HH. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 




















BAMUEL D. BABCOCK == SAMUEL AWYER, 
GEO. 18s. NOT RIKER 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLI TBRYOE 
HENRY © BOWE Bou 2 acoeaee 
Pl Sane B. Wot. JOHN H. REED 
THEODOREF. VAIL. JOHN H. EA 
THEODORE L, HUSTED, CHARLES H. TH, 
WM. M RIOHARDS, M. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN. DWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNBO ON, 
ALEX, E. OR M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, 5. O: VERMILYE 

E. W. CORLL JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FKASE WM. A. BLAT 

WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TUBNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep 
B. 0, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
OHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








TH ANNUAL STATEME 
500,000 00 
sted losses, 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.» = +  °#W#resident. 

' In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 




































OFFIOE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 








FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE 


Insurance C ompany, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886, 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885...... 


$57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


I. 0.6. cnenctacsibbatensseteiidsuendsenves $13,517,426 08 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold) 


eee ee eeeeeeseee 


8,859,577 47 
460,507 76— 


795,323 00—$13,722,103 03 


3,399,069 71—$16,121,172 74 
$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and unted, including reversionary 
SIDS s caccccdcenasienscndntihssb0vescedensencene 
—— dividends, and purchased policies................+... 
Total Paid Policyholders..........ccccccccscoese $7,681,873 75 
i ie nnn csdconstnneensesnnceseceubnaieds<ses 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...... ° 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 

United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 

Beal onss SE nthetetsacheseuienessucdiboreesss 46000066000" ° 
al 


SRR EEEEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEEEES 


Cee e eres eeeeeeee 


“amet on ae "policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)..............6 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886.............seeeeseeeerereess 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, is eatimated at (0556,000).......ccccccccs cocccccccces cove 
BR Wid cbrinticencinbennschincceensbshndseshednvenes 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books............ $0 6ecncesbecte 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual wes filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
3,940,999 64 


250,142 32 
2,024,090 50 
488,446 62—$10,444,558 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 
$3,640,220 56 
6,855,582 63 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,084 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5e 
58,142 73 


435,284 18—$63,512,618 00 
3,351,703 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to  Sapeed Ast, 1886........06 see 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc...........c.cseecccescceecs 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid | seen not presented).... 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............seeee0++ ° 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
CGD. ing adic 4064000 96040 c0naginns00setecbes eoeee aa bo 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 


SOOO ewe ee neem re eeeeesee 


Returned to Tontine ae during the } year 
on matured Tont 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886...............ceeceeee 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........sceeeseees oes 


eeees Peer seers eeeetesese 


$66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41,854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


8,123,742 77 
29,934 03 


: 





Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... sanee 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44¢ per cent.. saestenne 





one 7ee.a6e Hh 
$7,064,473 
. $13,225,053 M 


From the undivided lus of $7,064,478.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to | poten pee icies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium, 

Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1 71883, 50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan.1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1 1885, 59,283,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan, L 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 


Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; 


State Standard, $9,896,778 


SURPLUS { san. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 18,225,058 


LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 

CHRIS. 0. BALDWIN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


HENRY TUCK, 


State Standard, $3,328 280 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Boung. 


A SIDE LIGHT ON LUTHER AT 
WORMS. 


BY JULIA WOODRUFF WALLNER. 








A@ainst the background of the Middle Agee, 
Lighted in high relief, 

A figure shines from one of history’s pages— 
Of al) brave men the chief. 


The greatest fight man ever fought was ended, 
The greatest victory won, 
When priest and prince with one poor monk 
contended, 
To find themselves undone. 


Dismissed now by the Council which ar- 
raigned him, 
Luther withdrew to rest, 
Praising the Lord who had that day sastained 
him 
Whose Word he had confessed. 


While he still lingers with his friends repos- 
ing, 
A messenger draws near: 
‘* My master sends,” he says, a vase disclosing, 
“ This draught of Eimbeck beer. 


‘It bears his higbness greeting, and he tasted 
Himself the cup I bring” ; 
And Luther, wondering, learned whose hand 
thus basted 
The gracious offering. 


With gladness he received the welcome token ; 
And as the cup he drained, 

Filled to the brim with comfort all unspoken, 
A blessing yet remained: 


“* Now as thy lord from his high state and splen- 
dor 
This day remembers me, 
So may our Lord and Savicur him remember 
When he in need may be.” 


When Eric, Duke of Brunswick, Jay a-dying, 
This message came to mind ; 
And, calling near his page, he bade him, 
sighing, 
The blessed promiee find: 


* Who gives to drink a cup of water orly, 
But gives it unto me, 
Through one of my dieciples, poor and lonely, 
Great his reward shall be.” 


Then with the words the heavenly gift de- 
scended, 
The hungry soul was fed; 
And as, in peace, the final conflict ended, 
The prince was comforted. 
Norwicg, Conn. 





A FALL UP-STAIRS. 





BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





As we returned from New York to 
Newport after Nellie’s wedding, her va- 
rious aunts found a sequestered spot on 
the steamboat deck, where they could 
talk over the event and the prospects. 
They were compelled to admit that all had 
gone off beautifully, and that the young 
English bridegroom was positively a very 
fine fellow; as handsome, indeed, as the 
men depicted in Punch by Du Maurier, 
an artist who has, it must be owned, 
created a type out of his own mind, and 
constructed youths and maidens of Greek 
beauty outof an uncommozcly plain race and 
generation. But Captain Fortescue at least 
did his bestto justify the artist’s theory 
of the modern Englishman; and, what was 
of yet more importance, he was obviously 
very much in love with Nellie. ‘And, 
after all,” said the loyal and ever-enthusi- 
astic aunt Emily, ‘‘there is about English- 
men something that suggests a certain 
faithfulness, a certain—Don’t you thiok 
so?” Whether this good-looking youth 
could secure equal constancy from the gay 
little New York butterfly whem he had 
married, the motherless girl who had been 
with some difficulty kept in the traces of 
safe decorum by the half-dozen aunts wko 
wrote her weekly letters of contradictory 
advice from so many different A'lantic 
cities— this was a problem hard to solve. 
‘* For my part,” went on Aunt Emily, ‘I 
do not object to Nellie’s having made a 
foreiga marriage, inasmuch as she has kept 
within her own station. Sne is in the best set 
here, and of course she can only be in the 
best set abroad, by marrying a man who is 
at least connected with the nobility. That 
is what American girls should always do. 
Besides, there is a good deal ina mere 
name. Must it not ennoble a woman’s 


Captain, the Honorable Charles Auberon 
Fortescue?” 

** Haumph!” sa‘d Aunt Jane. ‘What good 
will all these fine names do for a girl like 
Nellie? She will make him pick up ber 
gloves twenty times aday, all the same, 
and call him Charlie.” 

**But she will learn dignity,” exclaimed 
Aunt Emily, ‘‘among such beautiful influ- 
ences! Think! He is heir by only one re- 
move to the earldom of Walchester. Let 
his young uncle orly die uomarried—and 
thatis what people always do under such 
circumstances, in oovels—and Nellie will 
be acountess. How noble, how elevating 
that thought is! Such an opportunity to 
do good.” . 

“Fancy Nellie doing good!” interposed 
Aunt Jane. 

‘*Then the companionship of the high- 
est in the land!” went on Aunt Emily, 
unheeding. ‘* What memories of the heroic 
founders of a noble house! Their beauti- 
ful and honorable traits must grow from 
generation to generation.” 

‘“‘T hope they do,” said the other iady, 
unpityingly. ‘‘There is certainly room 
for it when one considers who those found- 
ers were. I believe the lady to whom the 
house of Walchester owes its origin, was”— 
‘Tt makes no difference” interrupted 
Aunt Emily. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige, all the 
same. They forget all about their ances- 
tors.” 

“Then how are they ennobled by re- 
membering them?” put in Aunt Jane. 
‘-Excuse me, Emily. I did not mean to 
wound your loyal heart. Please do not 
look at me in that tone of voice!” 
‘The real question is,” said Aunt Rose, 
who had bitherto held her tongue, *‘ wheth- 
er that young Captain has strength of char- 
acter enough to hold in Nellie with the force 
of a hundred chain cables. If not, they are 
both very much to be pitied.” 

Is was Aunt Rose to whom we looked, 
after all, as the patrician member of the 
family. Her husband had been minister 
of the United States attwo important Eu- 
ropean courts; and she kept atsixty the 
same peachy complexion, the same piquant 
little golden curls, the same infantine ex- 
pression, the same rounded figure, which 
had made her most charming at twenty. 
She seemed to dwell foreverin a forest 
group by Watteau, except that the figure on 
the canvas had no treasury of delightful 
reminiscences to unlock ; no trunk of old 
laces and brocades could open with such 
a fragrance as the most commonplace 
chapter of Aunt Rose’s memories. It took 
one instantly into the regions of romance, 
to get her launched upon the days wien 
she was a favored pet of Mme. Récamier, 
and helped her receive ses étrangers, and 
had the rightto enter her boudoir at all 
hours except when a large pair of wooden 
sahots outside the door announced that old 
Chateaubriand was having audience with- 
in. The remarkable thing was, that after 
all this experience, Aunt Rose was the 
strongest Republican in the family. 

**O, Aunt Rose!” said one of the young 
girls on the present occasion, ‘if there is 
anything I could possibly dislike to hear 
you tell about, it is the Engish aristocracy. 
You never speak well of them, and it is 
very unfair. You are really false to your 
order ; for they are your order.” 

‘*My dear,” said Aunt Rose, ‘‘ I do not 
wish to be foolish and talk about ces bétes 
des rois, like the old lady-in-waiting, whom 
Mrs. Jameson qu tes somewhere. I do not 
even wish to emulate Horace Walpole’s 
coachman who had driven the maid-sof- 
honor all his life, andleft his savings to 
his son, on condition that he should never 
marry & maid-of-honor. As for Nellie, 
there is nogreat harm in her; but you know 
as wellas I the materialof which she 1s 
made. She is perfectly sureto take the 
color of her associates, and there is no 
school on earth more utterly destructive 
to just the person that she happens to be 
than the one to which we have sent her. 
Isn’t it growing rather chilly?” 

We all agreed that we felt alittle chill 
in the air, just then, and went inside. 


Il. 

A year or two from that time, I found 
myself in London, and called on Nellie. 
I was received ina little boudoir with the 





thoughts to feel that she is the wife of 


the floor and the walls ; and she came to- 
ward mein one of those charming French 
morning-dresses which had always rav- 
ished New York and were yet more be- 
witching in London. I felt anew the 
charm of her American brightness of eyes, 
her American slenderness of hands and 
feet ; her figure had gained nothing of 
English luxuriance; it was almost too slen- 
der. She was the same gay, joyous, rat- 
tling creature who had left us; but she 
looked ill, and had dark circles beneath her 
eyes. Indeed Ihad already calledin vain 
to see her, several times; for, as she wrote 
me finally, she had to spend about every 
third week at Brighton, to recruit during 
the exausting life of the London season. 
Now that we had at last met, she was as 
cordial and frank asever, was eager in her 
inquiries about every one athome,  al- 
though it was to be observed that she some- 
times asked the same question twice over, 
and rarely paid much attention to the aa- 
swers. 
‘*Where is Captain Fortescue”? I said 
at last. 
‘*Oh! Charlie will be in presently, I dare 
say,” she carelessly answered. 
‘Is he on regimental duty?” I asked. 
** On! dear, no!” she exclaimed ‘‘I made 
him se}l out, long ago.” 
‘* Isn’t that a pity?” I replied. ‘* His mili- 
tary title became him well.” 
‘*He keeps it all the same,” she said 
‘and his club membership. Charlie would 
be quite lost without his club.” 
**Is he there a good deal?” I asked po- 
litely. 
“Oh! yes,” she said. 
about when I do.” 
** When you do?” I vaguely answered. 
‘Of course,” she replied. ‘‘Tae fact 
is,” she added, ‘‘Charlie is quite bored 
with society and fights shy of it. Indeed, 
married men donot go out much here, 
unless they are regular flirts, you know ; 
and I don’t think Charlie would ever be 
that, he is so very fond of me. So he sees 
me off to my parties—and he likes to sce 
me well dressed, I’ll do him that justice— 
and then he goes to his club, and we get 
home about the same time.” 
‘*What time, for instance?” asked her 
curious American visitor. 
“‘Ob! any time. There are venerally 
several parties before the ball ; well, two 
or three or four o’clock in the morning. 
Yes,I call it a very very nice arrangement.” 
‘“No doubt,” I said, rather amazed by 
this picture of wedded happiness in Lon- 
don. 
‘Then, you know, ” she continued, “ they 
wished Caarlie to stand fora borough in 
the Liberal interest ; and that of course I 
couldn’t endure.” 
*‘ Of course not,” I assented submissively. 
‘You know,’ she said, ‘that American 
girls married in London have to be con- 
servative iu politics ; it’s their only chance, 
You can’t be American and Liberal too; 
that would be toomuch: Besides, it’s the 
only means by which we can do what we 
please in other ways. Such a lot of beastly 
old formalities. I see you wince a little at 
my vigorous English expletives, but you’il 
soon getused to them. After all there’s 
a great deal that is vexatious, certainly. It 
isn’t the Prince of Wales I object to, you 
know ; heis lovely, and so is the Princess, 
though I call her stupid. But I do think it 
is ridiculous that the Queen should never 
open a door for herself, nor address a letter. 
And such airs as she takes! The other 
day we went to the National Gailery ; and 
presently we were told that every room 
was to becleured of visitors, and we were 
all hustled out upon the stairway, because 
Her Majesty was at the other endof the 
building, and wasn’t coming to our end at 
all. We stood there squeezed in the hall ; 
and at last I couldn’t stand it and I made 
such anoise, witha few mento help me, 
that they were gladto let us into one small 
room. Her Majesty, indeed! I can’t quite 
forget that Pm American-born.” 
“Then your husband is Liberal in poli- 
tics,” I said. 
‘*Oh! I dare say,” she said indifferently. 
** Atany rate, there’s a borough where he 
thiokshe might get in; and there are a 
lot of skilled mechanics there, and he thinks, 
I suppose, thata bit of Republican talk 


“He gets home 





spoils of half a dozen Oriental races on 


might go down ; but I den’t encourage it. 


dred years hence, when Charlie's iv hig 
little grave, to have been a pioneer Repub. 
lican in Evgland ; but wLere’s the good of 
losing all the pleasures of life in the mean. 
time ? I don’t wish to be dropped from so. 
ciety just fora fad of Charlie's; would 
you?” 

After a time, the handsome young Cap. 
tian came in and greeted me with Eng. 
lish cordiality, which is to the American 
article as the left hand is to the right, 
while Continental cordiaJity requires both 
bands. He seemed to admire his little 
wife as much as ever, and fetched and 
carried as adoringly. He went for her fan 
and for a glass of wine, Jaughed heartily at 
all her gay sallies, and when he finally 
walked with me in the direction of the 
Junior United Service Cluh, he assured 
me that she wasa great favorite with all 
his family. To be sure, he admitted, his 
mother had wished, on her first arrival, to 
give her a few bints as t> English ways, but 
he had stopped it with the information that 
if he had wished to marry a typical Brit- 
ish matron, it would have been easy, but 
that he preferred to have his young Amer. 
ican wife left precisely as she was. As we 
walked, he pointed out to me a few young 
swells, mounted, or in dog carts, who 
were, as he said, great chums of theirs; 
and presently, a pale youth, a little older 
than himself, who was, he said, his uncle, 
and likely to come into the earldom. The 
utterly insignificant appearance of this no- 
bleman afforded a type of the high-born Eag. 
‘ishman that is really more abuadant, io 
spite of Punch and the novelist, than a 
commanding preseace like that of his 
nephew, the Captain. 








Ill. 
Crossing from Eoy land to the Continent, 
a week or two later, I found myself invited 
toshare the rooms of an old friend who had 
been, for many years, the Paris correspon- 
dent of a New York newspaper. The city 
had changed so much sioce my last visit 
that I did not at first know where I was; 
but on hearing music and looking out of 
my friend’s rear window, I found, to my 
amusement, that I had followed the bad 
example of the banished king in Daudet’s 
‘* Les Rois en Hail,” and had driven 
straight to the Jardin Mabille. I had never 
before been so near that too seductive re- 
sort, and did not find its temptations very 
strong on looking into it from this safe 
stronghold of my friend’s apartment. It 
was about ten o’clock, and the garden had 
a dreary look of being cunducted chiefly for 
the amusement of the waiters, and of suc- 
ceeding very imperfectly in that enterprise. 
‘“‘We will take another look,” said my 
companion, *‘ after midnight. Perhaps you 
will think differently.” 
It was long past that time when we again 
went to the windows. A greater change 
could hardly have come over any spot. It 
is useless to describe again one of these 
characteristic French revels where Burke’s 
maxim is reversed, and vice doubles its 
evil in losing half its grossness. What 
struck me most was the presence of a party 
of young people, who seemed like strangers 
and like English, but were the gayest of 
the gay, and attracted attention even in 8 
Paris crowd, where each one is usually too 
much occupied with personal amuse- 
ment to give more than a _ passiDg 
glance at anything which does not really 
amuse. The leader of the English party 
was a good-natured, puffy, ordioary-look- 
ing map, who had still some claims # 
youth, and, on the second glance, to good 
breeding. He was, at any rate, beset wilh 
certain attentions from the French revel” 
ers—especially the ladies—going quite be- 
yond his inclination. His own comrades 
of both sexes seemed considerably under 
the influence of champagne, and there was 
a good deal of tapping on the shoulders 
with fans, andof loud laughter, which some 
times seemed to adapt itself, with & kind 
of deference, to the mood of their leader. 

“Some English swell and his toadies, 
said my host. ‘ Taey come here and do 
their best to demoralize Mabille.” 

*‘ Demoralize i:?” said I, dubiously. 

‘““Yes,” he said. ‘This place is not 80 
very demoralized, from the French point 
ofview. To their temperament everything 





I dare gay it would bea fine thing, a hun- 
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actors, and only the poorest actors go on 
the public stage. Many of the youvg men 
you see here are plodding clerks by day- 
light; these young girls, who in England 
would be lost creatures, will marry grocers 
and mechanics by and by, and be dragons 
of virtue for the rest of their lives. To 
them this is all spectacular, with the same 
persons for actors and audience; but the 
presence of a single Englishman spoils it; 
he brings in the serious, stupid daylight, and 
everything looks real and ghastly.” 

I had been beginning to feel something 
of all this for myself; and when one of the 
more audacious young Frenchwomen, with 
a single daring movement of a very un- 
blushing foot, kicked off the hat of the 
principal person in tbe English party, I ex- 
perienced a sense of disgust which the 
whole previous orgie had not quite in- 
spired. There was a burst of uproarious 
laughter among the friends of the victim, 
but it soon quieted down, and the whole 
party withdrew. We shut the window 
soon after and went to bed. 


Iv. 

Returnivg to Evgland, soon after, I was 
joined by an American acquaintance, a 
young Virginian, so handsome and manly 
that it was difficult not to forgive him for 
having been a Confederate cavalry colonel. 


Seeing in our morning newspaper that a. 


review of troops was to take place at Al- 
dershott, that day, we made a_ hurried 
breakfast, and telegraphed to the railway 
terminus for a carriage, to meet us on arri 
yal. Word came back that a fly should be 
in attendance; so we felt secure. Oo 
reaching the station we found an unexpect- 


.edly stylish turn-out and an eager crowd of 


lookers-on. ‘* There he is! There he is!” 
went from mouth to mouth; and all eyes 
were turned on my companion. There was 
even a call for cheers, repressed by some 
railway official, and we drove off with a 
mystified feeling of quite unjustifiable im- 
portance. Twice, at turnpike gates, we 
found similar assemblages, though smaller. 
When we reached the parade ground we 
were at once assigned, by a series of sig- 
nals from persons who served in some au- 
thority, to the enclosure assigned for 
“ swell” carriages, and we soon found our- 
selves among those whom we recognized, 
by equipages, liveries and talk as among 
the highest in the land. To these persons 
our supposed importance had evidently not 
been communicated; and we attracted only 
such passing notice as my comrade’s good 
looks justified. Our previous reception 
was still a puzzle, and it was only by some 
private interviewing and tipping that I at 
length extracted the truth from our very 
high-bred coachman. The simple fact 
was that my friend’s pame, asit appeared on 
the telegraphic dispatch, had happened to 
coincide with that of a popular English 
officer, who had lately been cashiered for 
an Outrageous assault upon a young lady; 
the severity of the punishment had made 
the offender a hero; and our brief glory 
among the world of flunkeys had resulted 
from a mistake in identity. 

I was pleased with the wrath called forth 
in the chivalrous breast of my companion. 
“Confound their impudence !” said he. 
“This is too much! To mistake a plain 
American fora scoundrel like that, a man 
who, if he had been in our country, would 
have been deservedly kicked by all gentle- 
Men; yes sir, kicked from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; and would to Heaven that I 
could have had the modest privilege of the 
first kick! But they are all alike,” he con- 
tinued, more pailosophically, ‘from the 
highest to the lowest. Did you notice what 
Hawthorne says? Tuat this Eozland is still 
the same brutal old Eogland of Fielding and 
Smollett? Look at these swells in the 
Carriages around us. I dare say that cad 
Would be a hero even among them.” 

Taere was no more time for social objur- 
gation just then, since there was much to 

t us in the surrounding scene. The 
troops were already drawn up for review 
to the number of eight or ten thousand, and 
our English neighbors seemed to regard 

88a force to conquer the world; but 
mere numbers were not impressive to 
MY companion or myself, each of whom 
at different times commanded almost 








* _ Many; while the youthful and smooth- 


S@apect of the men made them appear 


strangely unlike the sun-burned veterans 
of our own Civil War. But it wasa clean, 
well-appointed and fairly well-drilled 
force; and it was, moreover, to be re- 
viewed by the Queen, who was already on 
the grounds, and was driving rapidly a'ong 
a distant part of the line, accompanied by 
one of her daughters, in a pretty phaeton 
drawn by two white ponies. We were 
near the reviewing stand, and it was now 
time to unfurl the royal standard on the 
great flag-staff. Up went the flag half way, 
after which there was an awkward pause, 
for a strong breeze was blowing, and the 
halyard had got choked in the block. Pull- 
ing and twitching were in vain, and a 
trooper had to be sent up the staff, rather 
ignominiously, to free the halyard. He 
was encumbered with heavy cavalry-boots, 
and the applause which hailed his interven- 
tion had hardly died away when he paused, 
stuck fast, looked around with a ghastly 
smile of helplessness, and slid slowly down 
again. The Queen was still trotting on, 
unconscious, There was time for another 
desperate attempt. Another man was or- 
dered up, flung off coat and jack boots, 
and showed in ascending a pair of well- 
tattooed arms of sailor-like and hopeful as- 
pect. If he had ever been a sailor, he was 
sadly out of practice, for when within arm’s 
length of the block, he too gave out and 
slipped back exhausted. Nothing more 
could be done; the royal phaeton was at 
hand, and there was only time to wrap the 
great flag helplessly round the pole, just at 
half-mast, while the Queen of Eogland and 
Ewpress of India took her place beneath it. 
No ove knew whether she perceived the 
mishap—an event that seemed at the mo- 
ment as ominous as the fall of Charles the 
First’s flag-staff before the battle of Not- 
tingbam—but if she did, she showed her- 
self every inch a Queen in the completeness 
with which she igaored it. 

For one moment after the review I had a 
glimpse of Victoria, the woman. She spoke 
graciously to a few. general officers who 
were about her, and smiled with the 
same graciousness On a few ladies of rank 
whose eyes met hers, Then her glance 
became grave and almost stern as it 
rested on some one in a carriage near me; 
and she turned around with an unmistak- 
able frown of disapproval. I turned and 
saw a remarkably handsome woman, who 
stood quite unabashed on the seat of her 
carriage, leaning on a younger lady, whose 
glance looked strangely familiar tome. A 
second look revealed Nellie, who recognized 
me also, and sent toward me a bright 
smile, joined with a litle wave of the hand. 
I acknowledged the salute, and, as the re- 
view broke up, saw her carriage surrounded 
by a group of ladies and men, in whom I at 
once recognized the seme party who had 
drawn my attention at Mobille. I could 
not mistake them, although I looked in 
vain for their leader. I could only remem- 
ber with satisfaction that Nellie certaialy 
was not in Paris, when I first saw them; 
and I could only judge her by the company 
she kept. That she was not at all out of 
place in it was plain enough from her whole 
manner; for she looked radiantly happy, 
and was one of the visible centers of the 
group. To gratify a natural curiosity, I 
could only refer again to our charioteer, 
whose social knowledge seemed, like Sam 
Weller’s acquaintance with London, “ ex- 
tensive and peculiar.” He readily identi- 
fied the very handsome woman as Lady 
——, the recent heroine of a celebrated 
divorce-case, in which a certain very high 
personage had, as it was said at the club, 
‘* perjured himself like a gentleman.” Of 
the rest of the party our informant could 
only say, comprehensively: ‘‘ They’re some 
of the Prince’s set, sir; but the Prince ’is- 
self—I don’t see nothink of ’im.” 


% 

During the next four years, Nellie came 
and went several times between England and 
America, growing, each time, handsomer, 
larger, louder and more plain-spoken. If 
it was her object to transform the delicate 
American girl into a typical British matron, 
she certainly succeeded so far as externals 
went, and her very impressible nature ac- 
cepted the English fashionable slang with 
great relish, and put on English frankness 
with American excess. Her gayety and 





good spirits secured for her a certain popu- 





‘ortty, although her path was apt to be fol- 
lowed by aclass of rather loutish-looking 
youtbs, Jately arrived on steamers, often 
wearing handles to their names; yet with 
an air that slightly suggested the billiard- 
room and what they would have called 
“the mews.” We sometimes wished that 
Captain Fortescue would accompany her 
on these transatlantic excursions; but 
Charlie seemed to leave her a good deal to 
her own devices, and she had no children 
to encumber her. At last the American 
visits ceased altogether, and we heard of 
her as living a good deal at German and 
French watering places, during which the 
letters to her aunts also gradually ceased. 


vi. 

It was a year or two after this that a ru- 
mor came which startled us as much as if 
there had been no reason to expect some 
such consummation. Captain Fortescue, 
on returning from some semi-civil, semi- 
military mission to some of those outlying 
fragments of the globe with which England 
concerns itself, made an unexpected détour 
and called on his wife at her watering 
place. ‘Twenty-four hours put him in pos- 
session of a state of facts which brought 
him very near to a duel, and led actually to 
adivorce. The obstacle to the duel wasa 
very simple one—the objectionable rival 
was poor Charlie’s own uncle, the Earl, 
whose presumptive heir was Charlie him- 
self. To kill your own uncle in a duel can 
never be pleasant; but to do it under cir- 
cumstances so enorm%usly advantageous 
to yourself is quite out of the question. Ia- 
stead of the duel came, therefore, a divorce, 
adjusted as quietly as possible. The next 
step in the drama was more startling still. 
The rumor came, and was presently con- 
firmed, that the infatuated Earl had mar- 
ried the divorced woman, now more beau- 
tiful than ever; and our Nellie had become 
Countess of Walchester. 

‘At last,” Aunt Jane remarked, ‘‘ she 
has fallen up-stairs.” 


Vil. 


Half a dozen years afterward I was in 
England again, and took up an illustrated 
provincia! newspaper in acountryinn. To 
my amazement, the first object on which 
my eye fell was the still bandsome face of 
Lady Walchester. Opposite to this was a 
full account of some local church fair in 
which she had been the leading participant. 
On another page there was a long and pro- 
saic ‘* Copy of Verses” addressed to her by 
the parish rector; and several fulsome edi- 
torial paragraphs were scattered through 
the remaining pages. Happening upon an 
old Oxford acquaintance, now domiciled in 
that neighborhood, I asked if he knew the 
Countess. Oh! yes, he knew her. Every- 
body who was anybody knew her. She 
was the Lady of the Manor, the grande 
dame of the country, living in high state at 
the castle, with all the luxurious belong- 
ings of Eaglish high life. Was she happy? 
Apparently, Was her husband happy? 
Blissfully. Was she fully re-established in 
society? An Enoglisb Countess could never 
forfeit her place in society, at least so long 
as she lived with her husband; that was 
what Countesses were made for, to have a 
position absolutely fixed—above even the 
moral law. It must be observed that my 
friend was a bit of a Liberal, in his political 
affinities. 

He further said that “the county fam- 
ilies” with few exceptions had admitted 
her to the full standing to which she was 
entitled; and that those who still held out, 
did it on the sole consideration that the 
Queen had refused, as was well-known, to 
let her appear at Court, For this reason, 
also, Lady Walchester did not go up to 
London very much, but remained on her 
own ground where she was already im- 
pregnable, and was constantly fortifying 
herself still farther by pious and charitable 
deeds. She was understood to be patiently 
waiting, moreover, for ‘‘the next corona- 
tion,” as my friend delicately put it, when 
she felt very sure of being received. 

“There are those, however,” said my 
friend, ‘* who feel very sure that a certain 
exalted personage will, after that event, 
make as short work with his old set as 
Harry the Fifth did with his. But this 
does not apparently disturb her ladyship.” 








** Does anything?” I asked. 


‘*One thing,” he said, ‘‘is believed, at 
least, by the women who still hate her, to 
interfere with her slumbers in the night- 
watches. Lady Walchester has only two 
little daughters, and pretty creatures they 
are. Suppose Lord Walchester should die 
to-morrow?” 

“She would no doubt mourn him dis- 
creetly ” said I, my American mind not 
instantly taking in the full extent of the 
calamity. 

** She would tear her fine hair in grief at 
having married him so indiscreetly. As it 
is, his death leaves her only the Countess 
Dowager; ifshe bad not married him, or 
had never got divorced for his sake, his 
death would have made her Countess in ac- 
tual possession. Have you forgotten that 
Fortescue is the next heir?” 

ladmitted that I had for a moment lost 
sight of that stunning fact. 

‘You hardly know,” he went on, how 
brutally prompt our Eaglish usages are, in 
such matters. The present Earl of Wal- 
chester is a man of broken health. it is 
really her energy that keeps him ative. 
He dies, let us suppose, without male is- 
sue. You can scarcely conceive what non- 
entities the widow and her daughters in- 
stantly become with us under such circum- 
stances. Le ro! est mort, vive le roi! After 
the funeral is over and the lawyers have 
had their innings, out goes her ladyship, 
the Dowager Countess of Walchester, with 
her poor little girls, to liveon a pittance 
outside the gates. In comes the new Earl, 
whose wife she once was and might still 
have been, could she have foreseen the fu- 
ture, and have played her cards better. 
Isn’t it a dramatic situation?” 

“Did Captain Fortescue marry again?” 
I asked, atter a pause. 

“No” said my friend, meditatively, 
‘*and some of those old tabbies will have 
it that there is still another complication, 
They are sure that he isas muchin love 
with her as ever.” 

‘“*Two to one,” I said ‘‘ that he marries 
the dowager over again.” And we parted 
laughing. 


Vill. 


Six months later, I received in New 
York this cable dispatch from my London 
friend : 

‘* Walchester is dead. No heir. 
succeeds. I take your bet,” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


Fortescue 


THE SAD FATE OF NARCISSUS, 


BY OARLOTIA PERRY. 








Now what became of Narcisus, Oh! what be- 
came of him 

Who sent poor Echo sorrowing off to a fate 
so grim? ; 

Ob ! what became of Narcissus, who won hearts 
right and left, 

But sent the nymphs away from*him disconso- 
late and berett? 

Now listenand I'll tell you, bow, surely as I 
live, 

He met at last a fate I call fit and retribu- 
tive. 

At lasta nymph whom he had scorned uttered 
a fervent prayer 

That he migat meet a maiden, somehow, some * 
when, somewhere, 

Whom he shouid love with all his soul,but who 
should scorn his suit, 

Who sows the seeds of sorrow, you know, must 
reap the fruit, 

She prayed that he of love despised might 
know the dreadful pain ; 

And ’tis my duty here to state she did not 
pray in vain. 

The avenging goddess heard her prayer, and 
80, beyond a doubt, 

The woe that overtook the gay Narcissus came 
about, 


There was a fountain thereabouts like which 
was never one 

So wonderful and beautiful e’er seen beneath 
the sun. 

Its waters shone like silver, delighting every 
gaze, 

The music of its flowing was quite beyond all 
praise ; 

The shepherds never drove their flocks down 
to 1ts side to drink ; 

No mountain goat or forest beast leaned o’erits 
charméd briok ; 

No fallen leaves or branches defaced its sur- 

face fair: 

But green grass grew about it and flowers 
blossomed there. 

Now, to this fountain one fair day Narcissus 











athirst. 
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and despair? 


seen ; 


drous eyes ; 


next to follow. 
love as madly 
sadly 

arms within 

a kiss to win; 
cipitation, 
fascination. 
water-spirit, 


gered near it ; 


But never 


fan the flame, 


his color— 


dolor. 


lover, 
fame or pelf 


his own self, 


know it! 


quited, 


not miss us, 


and duty— 


morphosia? 


flower grew— 






























































MINNEAPOLIS, Wis, 





His fate had overtaken him. 


Of all the things he could have done this was, 
perhaps, the worst, 

He bends him down. Lo! What is this? What 
is this vision rare 

That fills his soul with rapture, with rapture 


A face so beautiful he ne’er in all his life had 


Such eyes, such lips, such hands, such hair as 
o’er the waters lean. 
He gazes on the parted lips and on the won- 


The rounded cheek, the jivory neck fill him 
with sweet surprise ; 

He sees the locks that curl like those of 
Venus or Apollo; 

And you without my aid can see what was the 


With his own image, strange to say, he fell in 


As ever mortal fell in love. How truly and how 


He plunged his 


The crystal depths his love to clasp, he sought 
But at_his touch the image fled in strange pre- 
But to return with fonder glance and stronger 
He thought it was some beautiful but timid 
And so for weary days and days fondly lin- 


He could not tear himself away; of food and 
rest he thought not, 

But nearer to himself his love the beauteous 
image brought not. 

He importuned: ‘ Dear one,” he said, “ why 
do you so elude me? 

Fair nymphs have found me dear, alas! some 
mortal maids have sued me 

For love in vain; but why do you, whom I 
shall love forever— 

Why do you turn away from me so cruelly?” 


A word she spake; but when he smiled at her 
she did the same, 
Reaching her arms out as he did; thus did she 


Within his breast; bis bitter tears fell down 
into the water, 

Disturbing the sweet water nymph ; for such, 
you know, he thought her, 

“Nay, do not go,” he said, ‘although you let 

me come no nearer. 

Than all the world of living maids you are by 
far the dearer.” 

And so he lingered till he lost his vigor and 


Until his spirit seemed to sink into a hopeless 


He moaned: “ Alas!’ And Echo, who, by the 
way, kept near him, 

Repeated just the word, alas! She could not 
fail to hear him. 

At last he pined away and died, and,when his 
shade passed over 

The Stygian,o’er the boat he leaned, a faithful 


To catch a last fond glimpse of it, For love of 


His beauty and his perfect grace, died—so the 
records show it— 
In love with his own shadow, and didn’t even | too 


So did he perish by the pangs of passion unre- 


So were avenged in very truth the hearts that 
he had slighted, 

But still the nymphs all mourned for him; 
their bitter tears did fall so, 

They smote their sorrow-stricken breasts, and 
Echo smote hers also, 

They said ‘“‘Alas!” And so did she, 
said ** Although Narcissus 

Living, had only scorn for us, and dying, did 


We will forget it all, and now, in humble love 


For on the spot where he had lain a lovely 


White-petaled, purple-hearted; and then the 
sad ones knew 

The bitter-sweet, mysterious truth, and spoke 
with one acclaim: 

“The flower that blossoms from his heart shall 

henceforth bear his name— 

Shall bear his name and tell his fame in ten- 
der flower-like glory, 

To whoso in the years to come shall read 
Narcissus’ story.” 


They 





AN ELOPEMENT. 


BY WILLIAM ©. MAINS. 
[Aged 14,} 








spired. 
On the day following 


mer resort, Monkisko Island. 


Hoyt, of New London. 


dainful mien of the stranger. 


up between them. 


twine, 


both were in the hotel. 


rainy. 


they accordingly grumbled. 


make itself burdensome: 
Dere Jenney, 


that we have got too sta here aint it. 
excuse my bad spellin 
Yures truli 
Charlie Hoyt, 


come across it: 
Dere Charly, 


Or glory, men have died; but he for love of Yes. Whats ilope, I think its 
awfull meen, Miis are awfull red. i think mi 
noorse is reel meen. Tell me what ilope is in 
yure next letter. i'll do anithing yu want mee 


Yure loving friend, 
Jennie. 


tion as follows: 
Dere Jenney, 


al of yures, 


Charles B. Hoyt. 


Dere Charlie my lovin blossum, 


in her. The hores up. AnI am goin out, 
Your pansi, Jennie. 





Miss Jennize Banas had celebrated her 
sixth birthday but a short time before the 
events recorded in this narrative tran- 


the aforesaid 
birthday, Miss Jennie, accompanied by 
her mamma and her nurse, affectionately 
called Pinkey, left her city mansion for the 
more exhilarating air of the favorite sum- 


She had occupied almost a week upon 
the Island in making herself familiar with 
its many attractions and enjoying the 
same, before she made the acquaintance 
of the hero of my story, Mr. Charles B. 


Mr. Hoyt had arrived, when they were 
introduced, at the comparatively discreet 
age of seven years and three months, and 
asa natural consequence of such a state 
of affairs, Miss Bangs was at first consider- 
ably overawed by the pretensions and dis- 


Gradually however, she recovered her- 
self and quite a degree of intimacy sprang 


The apartments of the young gentleman 
were directly above those of the young lady, 
and by means of a basket anda ro)l of 
written messages could be sent 
from one to the other on rainy days when 


But both Miss Bangs and Mr. Hoyt were 
very indignant at their confinement in the 
building on a certain day which was not 


To be sure they had gone into the woods 
when they had been told not to do so, 
and they had come home a little later than 
it was usual for them to do; yet they both 
were possessed of the deep conviction that 
the punishment did not fit the crime, and 


An hour may seem but a short time 
when it is spent in a pleasant manner, but 
an hour of punishment is unendurable. 
Therefore reuder, do not feel surprised 
that Mr. Hoyt felt himself justified in dic- 
tating the following epistle’ to Miss Bangs 
as soon as their confinement had begun to 


Sa lesilope. I think ite reel mene 


The answer was received in ® moment, 
and was calculated to strike fireto the 
hearts of her oppressors if they should ever 


Charlie’s next letter came after a little 
space and brought the required informa- 


ilope meena go an’ get marrid. 
Yu must keep al of mi lettira an i'll keep 
I hope you will let me 
cal yu dere blossom and yu must call me 
dere lovin crocus or somethin like that now dont 
forgit anythin [ tol yu from yure lovin robbin, 


The next letter was from Jennie and 


Remembering all his charming youth, and all said; 
his wondrous beauty— 

We'll build a funeral pile for him upon the 
fair green sod he 

Loved all his life.” But when, alack! they 
sadly sought his body, 

They could not find it anywhere. But now 
pray what is this? 

Was ever wrought in ali the world such meta- 


Ilove yu. An I willilope with 
yu. Papa has his steem yot here an’ we'll ilope 


The meeting of the lovers on the beach 
would baffle description. Mr. Hoyt deliv- 
ered an oration of great fire, force and fer- 
vor, in which he denounced all guardians 
and nurses in general, and concluded 
by paying a glowing tribute to the fidelity 
and love of Miss Bangs, who responded in 
finely chosen langnage that she was proud 
of and felt honored by the attention of’ so 
worthy a gentleman as Mr. Charles Hoyt. 

The twain proceeded hand in hand to the 
dock where the steam yacht was moored, 
and Mr. Hoyt cut withhis own pocket 
knife the cords that bound both him- 


sway of their enemies, and, the tide being 
on the ebb, they drifted outward. 

It was already dusk, and noone per- 
ceived that the yacht was gone until the 
following dawn, but all through the night 
Monkisko Island was covered by parties 
searching for the missing pair. But no- 
where could any trace of them be found, 
They were gone. Early in the morning 
it was discovered that the steam yacht 
was missing, and many theories were 
promulgated concerning its non-appear- 
ance. At nine o’clock, everybody stop- 
ping at the Island had joined in the 
search, but with no better success than be- 
fore. At last, however, an old sailor with 
his glass, made out a tug, with the yacht in 
tow, bearing down upon the Island. And 
in a few moments more the mystery was 
explained to the joyful parents. The cap- 
tain of the tug, seeing the yacht adrift, 
suspected that something was wrong, and 
accordingly boarded it. The little couple 
were fast asleep on the floor of the cabin. 
Picking up the notes, he read the whole 
story, and, awakening them, steamed to 
the Island, where, they told him, was their 
home. 

The gallant lover was quite overcome 
at the sight of his father, and after telling 
his story he lifted up his voice and wept. 
But for the rest of the season they were 
known at the hotel as Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
B. Hoyt, of New London. 


BROoKLYN, N.Y. 


PUZZLEDOM., 


Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 











A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


A SOUTHERN state invited his cousin, a cape 
on Massachusetts coast, to travel with him. The 
cousin accepted the invitation, taking for chap- 
eron, a river in Maine. They proceeded toa bird 
in the Atlantic ; and lunched from Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. They then went toa nice carpet, 
and sat down upon a kind of leather to dine. 
Having ordered a part of Asia, it was served on 
an eastern empire. They played an Island north 
of Scotland, and quarreled ;then separating, the 
cape from Massachusetts coast went to a coat- 
ing for tin, and her cousin went to make the 
tour of a popular dance. After a time they met 
in a cloud, and drank an Island; then returned 
home, entering a fish east of Massachusetts ; but 
not liking that place, they took a city on the 
coast of Maine; after which they said good-by 
to each other, and went to their respective 
homes. Cc. W. D. R. 


DIAMOND IN RHOMBOID,—SELECTED, 
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Across: 1, Tarries; 2, a narrow piece; 3, a 
man’s name; 4, shaves; 5,a term in surgery 
relating to drawing small threads through the 
skin, 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, like; 3, pronoun ; 
4, to stumble; 5,a man’s name;°6, to cut off; 
7, to fix firmly; 8, in like manner; 9, a conso- 
nant. 

Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, to tear; 3, a 
man’s name ; 4, equal value; 5, a consonant. 


BEHEADINGS, 

1. Behead me, and leave to devour; behead 
again and leave nearness to. 

2. Behead me, and leave boisterous declama- 
tion ; behead again and leave a small insect. 

3. Behead me, and leave a sweetheart ; behead 
again and leave above in position. 

4, Behead me, and leave sound ; behead again 
and leave a number. 

5. Behead me, and leave the trunk of a tree; 
behead again and leave an ancient King. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


In distance, but not in far. 
In fasten, but not in bar. 
In cloister, but not in nun, 
In witty, but not in pun. 

In decent, but not in fit, 

In leaving, but not in quit. 
In sower, but not in seed. 
In piper, but not in reed. 
In maiden, but not in girl. 
In cording, but not in furl. 
In antic, but not in odd. 
In haddock, but not in cod. 
The whole is full of valuable information. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA.—-SELECTED, 


The first letter of each answer forms the name 
of a celebrated English historical character. 

1. A delicious winter fruit. 

2. A river in France, 

8, A small country of Europe. 





self and his betrothed to the power and 





4, A capital of a large European empire, 


5. A disagreeable insect. 

6. A wicked king of England. 

7. A royal residence of our Queen. 

8. A well-known river in Germany. 

9. A famous university of England. 

10. An island off Africa. 

11. The name of a celebrated duke. 

12. The names of several kings of England. 
13. A famous city of Europe. 

14. A noble animal. 


CENTRAL LETTER PUZZLES, 


1. Take the heart from around and leave to 
adjoin. 

2. Take the heart from baked dough and 
leave a nail. 

8. Take the heart from defraud, and leave to 
talk familiarly. 

4. Take the heart from to exclude and leave 
costly. 

5. Take the heart from an animals fur and 
leave Ireland. 

6. Take the heart from transparent cloth and 
leave to look fixedly. 


ANSWERS TO PCZZLES OF NOV. 4ra. 
EASY ENIGMA, 
Decoration day. 
CHARADES, 


1, Chest-nut-trees; 2, mar-row-fat; 3, law- 
suit. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Dictionary. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
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A SOLDIER’S STATEMENT. 
FLEMINGTON, N. J., Oct. 31st, 1885, 
Drs. Starkey & PALEn. 
Dear Sirs:—I am sorry you felt it needful to 
ask “permission” to do a thing so obviously 
right, anda thing that I am myself doing at 
every favorable opportunity—viz., state for. the 
benefit of other sufferers what Compound Oxygen 
has done for me. 

You certainly and most cheerfully have my un- 
qualitied permission to use apy information 
concerning my case that you have, or that I can 
give you, though I suppose you have about all 
there is. 

What it did for me is so remarkable, that it is 
with diftidence I tell the whole truth, except 
where I am well known. 

You remember the cause of my trouble is, 
that during the War, at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, a minnie ball went crashing through my 
spine lengthwise, passing, the surgeon said, a8 
close to the spinal chord as it could and not 
sever it. Inflammation was only prevented by 
constant applications of ice at Washington for 
a month afterward. By spells since, and some- 
times for about a year together, the suffering 
amounted to extreme agony, so great that in- 
sanity it seems must have been the result had I 
not been quieted with morphine, before I got 
the Compound Oxygen. The last “pull” I had 
(and I had them at intervals of about two years) 
ended with the use of Compound Oxygen, in 
the summer of 1882. 

The day the Compound Oxygen came I was 
not able to sit up to have my bed made, so sat up 
in bed to inhale, and thought, as I did so, ‘Sold 
again. This will amount to nothing.” 

However, determined to follow directions, I 
inhaled again in the evening, and instead of six 
doses of morphine that evening, as on the last 
evening before, I only took one small dose, and 
slept more than usual, and better. The next 
night took no morphine and slept good eight 
hours, and in less than two weeks walked (on 
crutches) a quarter of a mile at a time. 

Like most of all who get up feeling ‘‘s0 
good,” but whose judgment is as feeble as the 
body, I would over-do, and get down; but I 
would get up almost as soon. These downs and 
ups covered a space of perhaps three months, 
since which time I have not been confined to the 
bed nor house for a day; but of course ap in- 
jury so great is a permanent one. Of suchs 
nature is the injury, that at times (more likely 

after a spell of writing) any person standing 
close to me when I turn my head slowly can 
hear a grating sound similar to that produced 
by rubbing a knife on a whetstone. Of course 
such a mangling and tearing of the nerves, cell- 
tering (do they not?) along the spine, leaves me 
in a constantly enfeebled condition ; but whet 
the brain feels strained, and the nerves sensI- 
tive, a few days’ use of the Compound Oxygen 
brings back (has every time s»> far) an increase 
of vitality, and all the health that can be put 
into a body that has been so harshly handled 
and much more than you Doctors enco 
me to hope for when Iasked your advice coD- 
cerning it. 1 regard Compound Oxygen a8 Na- 
ture’s strong right hand for repairing 
waste and damage. Yours truly, 
REY. J. C. SUNDERLIN. 


Fieminaton, N. J., Sept. 20th, 1886. 

Dear Sirs:—I remain comparatively comf 
able. The ‘house I live in” is shattered 
torn, and as it is impossible to tear the whole 
house down,I have to do the next best thing—V'% 
to “strengthen that which remains” as well a8 
can, and my resort has constantly been, since 
the first remarkable experience with it, to Com- 
pound Oxygen. is 

In the use of this auxiliary of Nature eg 
no remarkable shock of any kind given to 
system. ye 

I am now satisfied more than ever that the 4 
SENCE of such shock, or thrill to the system, 
just precisely what should be. t 

Nature, in all her normal and faithful oper 
tions, works silently and quietly, and if mee 
ured ‘by the moment, or perhaps even by 
day or week, would be found almost impercepti- 
ble in her progress. 
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preathing the atmosphere which surrounds us, 
who would believe in the seeming nonsense of 
breathing? It seems a mere nothing that we in- 
hale and exhale fifteen or twenty times a min- 
ute, and yet we are dependent upon it for life, 
We could not endure its privation for five min- 
utes, and yet that atmosphere can be s0 con- 
taminated, and without arresting the attention 
of one of the senses, that it would not support 
life for twelve hours. 

Such are the subtle influences which should 
be thought of, by those who have an idea that 
this remedy (Compound Oxygen) is not efficient 
simply because it is tastelees. 

How foolish (?) to swallow down the tasteless 
draugbts of limpid spring water, but how lopg 
could life be sustained without that tasteless 
beverage? Q 

The glorious light of heaven comes to us ina 
quiet way ; yet whocan compute=the actual up- 
lifting power of the sunlight for one day in our 
hemisphere? Thetons and tons of water and 
other material, in the form of grains, grasses 
and fruits, actually lifted up fromthe earth by 
the quiet influence of the sun? Just such are 
the silent influences, through mighty forces, 
which are daily busy building up our pbysical 
structure, the mysterious temple which is so 
beautifully adapted for our dwelling place here 
a little while. 

In connection with such thoughts I can easily 
apprehend, though I may not fully comprehend, 
any more than I can how the light accomplishes 
allits wonders, how this beautiful but potent 
vitalizer of the human body should so efficieat- 
ly do its work. 

It might be interesting to me to know (though 
not mcre useful) How the Compound Oxygen 
brings me a quiet, restful feeling that induces 
sleep, and puts Nature in a condition where all 
her forces can be 2mployed repairing damages ; 
but, though I may not know how the sunlight 
silently lifte, and colors, and improves all Na- 
ture, may not know how thesilent forces of at- 
traction hold all things in their places, may not 
understand all the laws controlling the subtle 
operations of vitalizatiou, and so not know how 
this sweet vitalizer and restorer of Nature (Com- 
pound Oxygen) does its work, it is sufficient for 
me to know it does, 

There must be the same patient, restful wait- 
ing for this thatthere must be for the natural 
growth of anything else, and then there will be 
the same rejoicing in the blessed realiza- 
tion of healthful happiness. 

I am still as well as could be expected, taking 
ihe Compound Oxygen when the wheels of Jife 
show signs of friction, and need to run easier. 
But when, after an interval without it, I begin 
to take it, I generally sleepa little better the 
first or second night, and it is not like sleep 
induced by narcotics. Without it, I have 
reason to believe I should not now be alive. 

Yours truly, J. C. SUNDERLIN, 


To learn ‘‘what Compound Oxygen is—its 
mode of action and results,” send your address 
fo Drs. StaRKEy *& Paten, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., and you will receive free, 
by mail, a work of two hundred pages, giving an 
interesting statement in regard to this simple 
remedy with a large number of cases of cures by 
its use.- NV. Y. Witness. 
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STEVENS’ ADJUSTA- oe 
BLE CHAIR CO., No. 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 


se DWELLING 
FINISHED in BRONZE And POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
Kents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and returued by mail and express 
a'so called for and delivered free within cit it its, 
Send for Circular and Price List. eee 


BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

NEEDLE POINT finish, 
revents scratching and ren- 
ers them durable, a novel- 


ty that is artistic, 
Cribs, Easels, 


Fire-irons, Fire-sets, 


and all kinds of Brass 
Goods. 
Manufactured by 


W.T. Mersereau & Co. 


321 Broadway. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 







































LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 Sixth Ave., 


; 


SPECIAL SALE 


Of DENT, ALLCROFT & 
CO.’S Celebrated London 


Tan Walking and Driving 
GLOVES. 


$1.00 PER PAIR. 


Wa Perego 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


161 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


OVER GREENWICH INSURANCE Co, 


The latest English importations now ready. 


J. CURLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE CARRIAGES. 


State Street and Boerum Place, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Every Description of Light and Heavy Carriages 
of the Latest Designs at Moderate Prices. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


















ING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATE. R, FOR 


IT pr OY SHELLAC OR ACID. 
HIGHEST A AED. GOLD MEDAL, 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains deuble quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H, WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


FINE FRENGH CHINA AND BEST PORCELAIN 


‘ LOW PRICES. 
Fine’ White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... .812 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 10u pi’cs, 22 00 
‘ces, $8.50; white 7 5¢ 


d China Tea Pp b 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces....... 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.... 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs,$20 uO 


upwards. 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
W prices.: 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on applicatien. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIKE 
successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute.N.Y.City. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or on receipt of P.O. M, Order 


STEAM o" HOT AIR 
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DO YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE AS WARM 
AND PLEASANT IN WINTER AS IN SUM- 
MER? IF YOU DO, SEND TO 


THE RAYMOND FURNACE C0., 





Clergymen, Teachers. Boys, Girls, 
persons out of work,—everybody in- 
terested. A Press and Outfit com- 
lete, from $5.00 to $10.00 and up. 

mailed free. Address, 
The Model Press Co., Limited, 
912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


IMPROVED. 














1888 and 1340 Broadway. 


76 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Request an examination of their manufac- 
tures and importations for the season of 
1886 and ’87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS. 


ALSO 
REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS, 
© A NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 


fore made, 
ALSO 


ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S. OF The Great 
Sanitary 


Wall Covering. 
Sona’ SPECIALLY 
) PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the GoLp Mzpau 


REDUCED 
Exhibition, London, Ise. PRICES. 


Estimates and Special Designs Furnished ir 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail!Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 





HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 











sou LUCAS «cos 
** Public Building” 


AND OTHER 


PAINT. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 
Or Send to Us for Sample Cards and 
Other Information. 


PHILADELPHIA: NEW YORK: 
141,143 N.4thsSt. |—-—- 89 Maiden Lane. 


OPIUM i era ae? 
TRAVEL. er 


THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 











Chi BEEWESY Muwauk 
cago waukee 
eeiece Bt Paul 

ea, we 
Cedar Ray ids. Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fost, _Eupecss Trains equipped 
Ww 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
of passengers. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
POT CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for all points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Washington Ter- 
ritory, 0 m, California, 
and Brit Columbia. 
It is the Tourists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, and 
to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago and Milwaukee ad 
“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTHWESTERN. : 
All Agents sell Tickets via this line. Maps, Rates, 


Guides, Time of Trains, and ali information will be 
romplly furnished on application to any Ticket 


ent, or to M. HUGHITT, General Manager. 
H. C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON 
Traffic Manager,Chicago. General Pass. Agent 








WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY 
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ANI SAARI HO AE 
PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market, They are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness and beauty 
and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, width and shade, 


thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two standard shades of black, 


None 


genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, 


which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the } 
‘aylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. 


Lord & 


e cities, and in New York City by 
tman & Co., Simpson, Crawford 


& Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O’Neill & Oo., and others. 
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farm and Garden, 


{ih: Acricultural Hditor wt be clad lo reeetve any 
practoal hints, suggestions or tnyormation that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectatiy wmterested.) 


HINTS TO APPLE GROWERS AND 
SHIPPERS. 


BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 








In setting out new orchards of apples, for mar- 
ket purposer, in the Eastern, Middle and Northb- 
ern States, first of all do not plant too closely. 
Better set the trees twenty to twenty-five feet 
apart, planting peaches or cherries between, 
which can b2 removed when the apple trees are 
ten or twelve years old, than to plant the apple 
trees only fifteen feet apart and let them at once 
have all the ground. Remember that the first 
two or three years’ growth has much to do io de- 
termining the future usefulness ani profitable- 
ness of the orchard, and, aboveall, be careful to 
make a wise selection of varieties. Ia the sec- 
tious above named the late or winter varieties 
are the most profitable; and the color of the 
fruit has much to do with the salability, a red 
or high-colored fruit selling more readily aud at 
a higher price than a dull colored sort, even 
though the latter may be superior in table quali- 
ties, A sub-acid apple sells better than a swect 
or very tart one; while from medium to large 
sells better, keeps better, and packs nicer than a 
very large fruit. Very large fruit is more injured 
in transportation than medium fruit ; and when, 
in opening up a barrel of extra large fruit, one 
or two apples are rotten, or so badly bruised or 
crushed as to necessitate removal, a big hole is 
made 1n the lot, and it spoils the sale, As the 
degree of color of high-colored fruit depends 
go much on plenty of sunshine, the advantage 
of not planting too closely is obvious. A barrel 
of high-colored Baldwins will generally bring, 
in a wholesale way, from twenty-five to seventy- 
five cents more per barrel than very light-col- 
ored Baldwins, even though the quality and 
size may be essentially the same, 

It is scarcely necessary for us to mention the 
names of varieties in detail, for if the varieties 
selected’ do well in your section—-in your soil 
and climate—and possess the desirable qualities 
we have mentioned above, the resul's cannot 
help but be satisfactory, especially if the fruit be 
carefully hand picked at the proper time, prop- 
erly sorted, barreled and screw packed and 
shipped at the right time. Always use only ull 
sized and new barrels, pack always under screw 
pressure, having the fruit torun uniform in size 
and quality through the entire barrel, and see 
that barrels as well as fruit are well aired and 
dried before packing. Put yourself in corres- 
pondence with some reliable commission mer- 
chant, and ask him to keep you posted, or 
rather to write or wire you when the market is 
in good shape to ship, and then push them in 
with as little delay as possible. It is not always 
a good plan to wait until prices are bighest be- 
fore sbipping, for by the time your shipment 
gets in hundreds of others are also in the mar- 
ket, and then comes the glut and low prices. A 
very good plan is to watcha giut in the market, 
which naturally stops shipments, and just as 
soon as the pulce of the apple market quickens 
a little, showing that the supplies are about 
cleaned up, ship in your consignment, and then, 
by the time it does reach market the chances 
are largely io favor of you getting very satisfac- 
tory prices, Those who wait until the highest 
point is reached in prices before sbippiog 
oftener get the lowest when their shipments 
reach the markets. 

And right here it would be well for sbippers 
and producers generally to stick a pin ; for what 
holds so good in regard to apples will gener- 
ally hold equally as good with other produce, 

New Yor« City. 
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NOTES ON STOCK, 


BY AGRICOLA. 








Sueer need to be in govd condition before 
going into winter quarters. They cannot be 
kept econumically if they require every bit of 
food they get to keep up animal heat. And i$ is 
little less than miraculous that some sheep are 
alive in the spring when we consider how little 
they have to hve on during winter, It takes a 
sheep of uncommon constitution to live on oat 
straw and snow-drifts, as some actually do. 
Nature should be assisted in her work. She has 
made a wise provision whereby the sheep, if it 
has the proper food, may lay on surplus tallow 
op intestines and kidneys, as well as other parts 
of the body which can be drawn on when the 
supply of winter fodder runs low. But if they 
go into winter quarters unprovided for in gush 
manner, the tallow will be a minus quantity, as 
may also be the whole sheep. Give plenty of 
food now’; prepare warm quarters for the com- 
ing winter. Not only warm but positively dry. 
Béd them every night unless the pen is excep- 
tionally dry. Provide lumps of rock salt where 
they can get at them easily, and give water at 
least twice a day. There should be no snow and 





ice in it. Food, varnish, dryness, are the essen- 
tials to succeseful wintering of steep. 
GRINDING CORN WITH THE COB. 


There is no little variance of opinion as to the 
advisability of doing this. Our opinion is that 
where there are facilities for grinding corn and 
the cob together, and where the ground feed is 
to be given to cattle or horses, it is wise to do it. 
There is really more nutriment in cob than is 
generally supposed. A competent authority 
suys that it shows on analysis, 42.6 per cent. of 
carbo-hydrates, 14 per cent. of albuminoids 
and the same of fat. Cobs lack nitrogenous 
elements; hence, if the deficiency can be sup- 
plied by other means, they are not so undesir- 
able asa food ration with corn. Some writers 
claim that cobs thus ground and fed, have one- 
half as much value as hay. Many object because 
there is an apparent danger in feeding cracked 
cobs. Where cobs and corn are ground fine in 
burr mill stones, the feed is in a better condi- 
tion to enter the animal’s stomach than when 
corn is ground fine alone. The juices of the 
stomach can better penetrate the food, and it is 
digested better. But let no one suppose that 
grinding cobs separately, is here or ever advo- 
cated. 

BREEDING FARM HORSES. 


There isa great deal of “ruff-scuff” on the 
farm in the shape of horses. There is too little 
attention given to breeding good horses, par- 
ticularly for draft purposes. Not only is there 
money in it in that the farmer can get better 
results at his work with good draft horses, but 
there is a market for them if he wants to breed 
to sel!, There are two excellent breeds of heavy 
draft horses now prominently before the stock 
world—viz., Norman-Percherons and Clydes- 
dales. Perhaps it matters little which of these 
is adopted as the sire, but the mares used must 
also be well-formed and large. The cross reeult- 
ing between half or three-quarter Norman- 
Percheron mares and Clyde horses, is pro- 
nounced a good one. Every horeeman knows 
them to be such. There are other good breeds 
of lighter build, any of which may be used for 
the improvement of the farmer’s teams. 


FATTENING SWINE, 


No time should be lost now in the late fall 
days, in pushing forward the swine intended 
for fattening. They will lay on fat much more 
rapidly now than later when cold weather 
comes. Then too much food is required to keep 
up bodily heat. Less can be devoted to fat pro- 
duction. The digestive system must be kept in 
healthful condition, and to this end feed pump- 
kins or root crops. Winter squasbes are excel- 
lent for the purpose. Farmers should make a 
point of growing them for this purpose. For 
solid fat, feed corn and meal. For streaking 
fat with lean, feed corn with oats, barley or rye. 


NATURE OF SWINE CHOLERA. 


Ir is astonishing how blind prejadice will 
make some persons, and how a reasonable thing 
18 Opposed upon the same account, The follow- 
ing remark is made by the agricultural editor of 
a leading journa), who is an accomplisbed gen- 
tleman, and a person who writes reasonably 
upon all other matters than this. He says: 

‘*A few weeks agowe sawswine dying in the 
North Carolina woodlands of the cholera. They had 
not been fed with corn, which is one of the fash- 
jonable causes of the disease. Nor were they hud- 
died in ill-ventilatea pens. Nor were they forced 
to drink impure water. Nor were they the offspring 
of immature parents. They were surrounded by 
the best sanitary conditions, They lived as swiae 
had lived in perfect health in former years. But 
the contagion came and the hogs died by scores 
Of course, it is prudent totake all sanitary precau- 
tions, But these do not exempt animals from con- 
tagious disease, and this fact should be recognized 
and accepted once for all.” 

The writer bas probably seen a great dea) 
more of the so called best sanitary conditions of 
Southern swine than the author of the above 
paragraph, and is perhaps better able to judge 
of them and of their results upon the heaith of 
the swine from a more intimate acquaintance 
with the diges ive and alimentary functions of 
avimals. Hence he sees in these so-called ‘‘best 
sanitary conditions,” which prevail in these 
North Carolina woodlands the most effective 
Causes of this very disease which is said 
to be produced only by contagion. Where did 
this contagion come from, and how was it intro- 
duced into this healthful locality? These North 
Carolina hogs have all the advantages of the 
purest air and water, and enjoy the free range 
of the forest, with all the advantages and dis- 
advantages implied in this wild freedom. 
They are as free as Nature made them. They 
run at large unseen by their owners from spring 
to early winter. But they breed promiscuously ; 
the inmmature bosr pigs of the litters, ming- 
ling with their own dams, breeding in and in, 
and with all the vicionusness and irregularity 
which their condition of freedom implies, They 
are half starved during the summer, living upon 
roots, and often digging up the roots of trees, 
which they follow for many feet uatil the whoily 
uneatable woody fiber of the eolid part is 
reached. In the fall when the mast falls, they 











opsume the chestnuts and acorns, filling them- 

selves to repletion and gorging their shronken 
bellies with this unhealthful feod, which is so 
astringent asto muke the droppings appear like 
balls of tanners’ waste bark. 

The condition of semi-starvation in which 
these wretched creatures live is such that a 
three months’ old pig sometimes weighs no 
more than eight or ten pounds, and in the 
spring those which survive tre winter are mere 
skeletons, yearly pigs frequently weighing no 
more than twenty-five or thirty pounds. Itisa 
common thing to see the swine wandering about 
the woods with bells around their necks, the 
slender necks and big jaws forming a safe and 
excellent fitting for the strap which holds the 
bell. The miserable beasts have no shelter from 
the-cold rains of winter but a shelving rock, 
and no food but the husks of the dried and dead 
mast. Many perished of starvation last winter 
when the unexampled snow covered the ground 
for two weeks, and left them with ouly such 
food as could be found by rooting in the snow. 
All this is called the “ best sanitary conditions” 
by the writer referred to, who, it is to be feared, 
is warped by his prejudice so as to mislead his 
generally good judgment. 

Under these conditions, what else is to be ex- 
pected but disease ? The hogs are weakened by 
vicious breeding, exposure, and starvation ; and 
when the mast falls it is greedily eaten, with its 
hard, fibrous, astringent husk, and as may be 
expected, produces first indigestion, then inflsm- 
mation of the digestive organs, disturbance of 
their functions, biood poisuvuing, and the febrile 
disease which is known as cholera. No doubt 
this is a most virulent contagious disease, espe 
cially when the animals are prepared for the 
sowing of its seeds in their system, by a feverish 
condition brought on by unwholesome feeding. 
But that the disease has a spontaneous origin in 
certain circumstances can only be denied at the 
expense of a sacrifice of every reasonable and 
logical deduction from facts and of the actual 
knowledge of medical practitioners who are not 
misled by prejudices and ignorance. 

The locality referred to is one of the most 
healthfal in the world—in the heart of the 
mountains, 4,000 feet above sea level, with pure 
air, the purest water, abundant drainage, rapid 
streams, the entire absence cf swamps and 
malaria, and even of mosquitoes, and a mild 
climate free from intense heat in the summer 
and excessive cold in the winter. Yet the inbab- 
itants at times suffer severely from typhoid 
fever, some districts losing half their inhabi- 
tants in one of these epidemics. The reason of 
this is quite apparent to one who is able to per- 
ceive the causes in a general imperfection of 
diet, which does not nourish healthfully, and 
fails to supply the necessities of a healthful and 
robust system. Hence this class of fevers pre- 
vail and spread among the people with fearfally 
fatal results, This is a parallel circumstance to 
that of the swine, and originates in precisely 
the;same manner—Vviz., from 4 want of properly 
nutritious food, and the use of too much car- 
bonaceous matter—viz., corn bread and pork 
the year round. 

The feeding is at fault. No animal can be kept 
in health upon a diet of carbonaceous matter 
alone. This heats the blood; loads it with im- 
pure matter, and produces disease, chiefly of a 
febrile character, and often virulently conta- 
gious. But there is no contagious disease exist- 
ing which cannot be spontaneously originated. 
Natural laws are immutable, and are not 
changed at the whim or prejudice of any person. 
If a contagious disease exists at al), and no one 
doubts it, it must have had an origin, and its 
origin must have been spontaneous, for conta- 
gion can only occur frum a pre-existing case. 
If then swine cholera cannot occur spontane- 
ously at the present time, it never could have 
80 occurred, and eonsequently couid never have 
existed, The question has been asked in these 
colamns many times in reference to this sub- 
ject: How did the first case of swine cholera 
occur, if not spontaneously? And it bas 
not been answered so far by any ob- 
jector to this view of the case. Nor 
has it been denied that the disease is 
now precisely the same as it ever was. It isa 
most important matter, for if it can be pre- 
vented by ‘‘ the best sanitary conditions,” while, 
we believe, many millions of dollars will be saved 
to the farmers of the United States. But the 
best sanitary conditions consist first and fore- 
moet in healthful feeding. Corn contains sixty- 
eight per cent. of carbonaceous matters, of 
which seven per cent. is fat, and is thus equal to 
seventeen and a half per cent. of starch 
making in all the equivalent of seventy-eight 
and a helf per cent. of carbonaceous 
matters sgainst ten per cent. of protein. But 
oak and chestnut mast are far more unhealthful 
in this respect; containing eighteen times as 
much of carbonaceous matter as of protein. No 
animal can exist bealthfully upon this kind of 
food; and when swine are compelled to exist 
upon the roots of trees for want of better food, 
no wonder they die of cholera, The hogs of the 
German forests live in much the same manner 
as those of North Carolina, and swine fever or 
cholera prevails there as much as it does in any 
part of the United States.—W. Y. Times. 


—_— 


PACKING BEES IN LONG BOXES 
FOR WINTER. 


My father purchased a swarm of bees about 
five years ago, and three years later he gaye 
measwarm., We sell no bees, but keep them 
for their honey. We generally winter from fif- 
teen to twenty. Some winters are unfavorable 
| for bees—the winter of 1884, for example. Last 
winter we did not lose a single swarm. I wil] 
give you a brief description of the way I man- 
age mine in winter. When cold weather sets 
in for earnest, I take the bees from their sum- 
mer stands and place them in long boxes which 
will hold about five swarms each, placing the 
hives far enough apart in the boxes to pack dry 
straw and chaff around them, constructing a 
passage by means of two cleats nailed to a 
board, and placed at the mouth of the hive, 
This allows the bees to pass back and forth 
whenever the weather is suitable and you think 
best. I always select a dry place, and have the 
boxes at least thirty inches from the ground. 
If it is where winter is severe, it is well to 
place a few cornstalks about them, as this pro- 
tects them from piercing winds and frost. To 
make sure that they have enough honey, I lay 
two or three small sticks across the brood- 
frames, and p'ace a card of honey upon them, 
This allows them to pass over the frames ; and 
if they are short of honey, they will have this 
card to fall back on. If there happen to be a 
bright, sunshiny day during winter, it is well 
to let them take a fly; and then is a good time 
to see if they have boney enough to last them 
till spring. By the way, I generally change the 
cloth which is in the surplus-chamber, and give 
them a dry one, as the other will be frozen if 
there is any moisture to freeze. ‘hey are al- 
ways damp or musty, and it is a good plan to 
give them an airing. If I don’t have honey to 
feed them, I make a thick syrup and turn it 
into some empty comb and place it over, just 
the same as I would the honey. When spring 
comes I place the bives back on their summer 
stands, and give them a clean bottom-board, as 
this saves the bees from carrying out the dead 
bees. 

When it is time for them to begin hatching 
brood I give them some salt and water to work 
on, and also some stimulative substance, such 
as rye flour and oatmeal. I hardly ever make 
an artificial swarm. I always let them swarm 
naturally. If I want them to make honey in- 
stead of swarming, I look them over and kill 
all the queens but one; also, give them more 
room to work in. 

We use sections placed in a crate on top of 
the hive. This erate holds twenty four 1-Ib. 
sections. A good strong swarm of bees will 
fill from two to three of these crates during 
the summer. Some do even better than that; 
but the average swarm fills about two.—Ar- 
THUR W. JEWETT, in ‘* Gleanings in Bee Cul. 
ture.”’ 





IMPROVED METHODS IN NURS. 
ERY PRACTICE. 


Tue cellars of one of the largest nursery firms 
in Western New York, in which trees and plants 
are stored in the winter, are sunken in the 
earth tive feet ane rise several feet above the 
surface, with an air-space under the roof, the 
same being ceiled closely beneath. There are 
veptilating windows at intervals along the roofs; 
these are opened and the air circulated freely 
through the ceilar every day when the weather 
is not too cold, in order to prevent dampness 
and mildew. Mildew 1s one of the most danger- 
ous features of storing trees in cellars. The cel- 
lara are examined daily, and if mildew is dis- 
covered on roses, vines or small twigs of trees, 
pulverized sulpbur is burned in a kettle, the 
cellar being closed at the time, causing the va- 
por to penetrate every nook and corner and 
destroy the mildew. This fumigation has to be 
repeated at iatervals if the mold appears. 
Sprinkling the moldy plants with powdered 
sulphur answers the same purpose. Mice some- 
times do injury to trees in céllars ; but this firm 
have never met with any loss in this way, 8 
they permit the cats to have full range of the 
cellars, 

The trees are packed in their winter quarters 
very much the same as they would be heeled in 
outdoors, only they stand erect and as closely a8 
the roots will permit, thus enabling a small cel- 
lar to bold a large number of trees. Sand is 
used to cover the roots, and, as the sand is shov- 
eled about the roots of the bundles of trees, 
water is applied through a hose, which works 
the sand in among the roots aud furnishes nec- 
essary moisture, A narrow road is left in the 
center of the cellar. It has been thought by 
some that light is necessary in order to winter 
trees safely, but this is not now considered im- 
portant; but ventilation is essential. The tem 
perature is kep* at about freezing point. Oc 
casionally during a very severe snap the sand iD 
the cellars may freeze hard and yet no injury be 
done, as the freezing and thawing is so gradasl. 
Even where roots are exposed and frozen they 
often come out bright and fresh in spring, 0 
ing to the gradual charge of temperature. 





Ten years ago very few trees were wintered 
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in cellars, compared with the number now thus 
wintered. It has been found that trees and plants 
are much safer in the cellar from mice, snow- 
drifts and winter killing, and there is a great 
saving of time by having them dug during the 
Jeisure of fall, and having them ready for ship- 
ment in sprivg before frost is out of the fields. 
Grapevines, roses, currants aod raspberry 
bushes are not heeled iu lke trees, but laid down 
fiat io tiers, much as the farmer piles his fire- 
wood, usually two tiers together, roots toward 
roote, with sand over each thin tier of plants, 
far enough to cover all the roots. A pile of 
plants thus stored in the cellar resembles some- 
what a pile of firewood corded in the shed. In 
this manner many thousand plants can be stored 
in a small cellar with perfect safety. 

I found the nurserymen busy grafting their 
apple roots in rooms over cellars made for tbe 
purpose. I find that nurserymen are using twice 
the length of.root in grafting that they formerly 
use7, a8 they find that they get a larger growth 
and a better stand in the nursery by this 
method. Where previously the root to be 
grafted was only three inches long, now i¥ is 
six inches. The string used in gtefxing is 
wound in a100se manner, and dioped in’ a dish 
of boiling wax, which soaks entirely thnongh 
the ball without its being unwound. The grafts 
are simply wound with the string to hold them 
firmly to the root. An active man will graft 
2,000 roots in a day, and one boy will tie as fast 
as two men can graft, There are many ways of 
planting graft roots. The nurseryman whom 
I visited favors the round, sharp pointed dibbley 
and has discarded the flat dibple and spade. 

He plants pear stocks by first stretching a line 
and digging a bole for the first stock; then, in 
digging subsequent holes, he fillsin about the 
stock previously planted with the earth that he 
removes, thus contiaually digging one hole and 
filling another. This has been found more eco-' 
nomical than trenching and equally satisfac- 
tory. It is important that tne stocks be planted 
straight ; if planted slanting there will be aseri- 
ous crook near the surface of the ground, The 
sand in which the grafts are packed is partially 
dry, it not being desirable to have it very wet, As 
we drove by large fielus of nursery stock, it oc- 
curred to me that great injury might resul: from 
snowdrifts, and I asked what protection had 
been discovered. The reply was that there is 
nothing b: tter than to build a rail fence on the 
windward side of the nursery, four or five rods 
distant, which will cause the banks to form about 
the fence and permit ‘tbe trees to escape 
injury. This is the method I recommended for 
several years, and I am glad to learn that it has 
been put in successful practice,—CHARLes A, 
Green, in‘' N. Y. Tribune,” 





heuse ; for, if desired, two crops can easily be 
raised in succession. The first planta should be 
placed in the foreitg-house about November 
first; these will produce marketable fruit by 
January or February. Plants put in in Febra- 
ary will be ready by March or April. Of course 
it will be necessary to keep the reserve plants of 
strawberries in a dormant state, which is best 
done in cold frames or pits, the pots being 
plunged up to the rims in dry leaves. The best 
rule in forcing any plant is to keep as near a 
possible to its natural condition. We know that 
as the strawberry plant develops its leaves and 
flowers throughout May in this latitude in 
the open ground, the night temperature will 
average, perhaps, forty degrees for the first two 
weeks in May, and fifty degrees for the last 
weeks, while for the first two weeks in June it 
will be about sixty degrees at nicht, and in all 
cases from ten to fifteen degrees higher in the 
day. This, then, iseur rule for the forcing- 
houses : Start slowly, increasing the temperature 
asthe plant develops and ripens its fruit, just 
as Nature does in the open field.—Prtrer Hen- 
DERSON, in **American Agriculturist,” 
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THE WILD CARROT NUISANCE. 


THERE is no question that the wild carrot is 
the degenerate offepring of cultivated carrots, 
leit to seed and grow for ycare wi hout cultiva- 
tion, It 1s all the greater pest for ine fact that 
it will thrive on any kind of land, and will both 
grow and seed on sod where, of course, its root 
has no opportunity to develop. But it has so 
degenerated that even the best cultivation would 
not produce a crop of eatable roots from wild 
carrot secd. When comparatively few in a 
clover pasture or meadow the wild carrot may 
be pulled out by hand after heavy rains, It is 
easily seen at a distance by its white blossom, 
standirg higher than the clover. But where iv 
has once seeded heavily hand pulling is im- 
practicable. The only sure way to get rid of it 
is to plow and reseed with clover, repeating this 
process so long as she wild carrot continues to 
be too abundant to pull. Mowing it down does 
no good, for it will shoot up from the stump and 
perfect its seed. If foliowed too persistently 
for this it will live over winter and perfect its 
seed the following season. Owing to the diffi- 
culty in keeping this seed down carrot seed 
should not be grown except where great care 
is taken that none of its seeds are scattered 
about the farm.—American Cultivator. 


FORCING STRAWBERRIES. 


Wuex the strawberry plants bave been shifted 
from the pots in which they were layered into 
the four inch size, they should beset in the open 
Sunshine, standing the pots close together, aad 
carefully watered as occasion requires, 80 as to 
induce the best possible growth, All ranners 
should be carefully pinched off as they appear, 
80 that the whole force of the roots may go wo 
develop the maia plant, or fruiting crown, as it 
is sometimes called. In four or five weeks the 
four-inch pots will be filled with roots, and the 
Plents must again be shifted into six-inch pote 
and treated as before, which will give, by the 
middle of October, the necessary strong plants 
for forcing. As the season of growth stops 
abbut this date, water should be withheld to some 
extent, so that the plants get a seaeon of rest. 

When they are placed im the forcing-house, 
Be may either be planted out on the benches 

six or eight inches apart, in soil five or six 
me Geep, or they may be forced in the pots, 

may be denred; but in any case twice as 
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THE WOMEN AT HOME. 


Our mothers, wives and dauchiters! Home is no 
home at all 
leaye the house 
and fathers, a word in Zour ¢ eee. 
vows to bDiame when 

cross,” They are sick. Pe a bottle 


Dr. Kennedy’s FAVORITE 


on the shelf and tell them to use 
come back to their cheeks and the 
Com —y are linked together, Thev are associa’ 
by Get one disease and you yin have others. 
Dr. David "Kennedy's Favorite Remedy i s 


The Greatest peo ped Blessing. 


It is adapted to all ages an: mee, sSordin 9 re 

lief_in all ey - aused by a of the blood, suc 

as Kidney aud bid Comp! -_ ts, Constipation = 

Weakuesses pecaliar to w o eufferer should 

despair as long as this remedy y remains untried. 

DR. D. KK NNeDYe FAVORITE REMEDY 
Prepared at Bespaneg eM gt abou . Be oo ae all druggists. 
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FERTILIZERS. 


Reliable, Lasting. 
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And by T. J. HUSBAND, Jr., Phila., Pa. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


This common and annoying disease,so prevalent 
in the United Sentes, ba speedily and perma- 
mently cured by th 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for co 


atipation, Indigestion and Sick Headache. 

mmediate relief after the immoderate use of Aleoholic Stim- 

ulants or T If your druggist does not keep it, send 

direct to the pe nee on Diseases of the Stomach, 
per box, post- no St for six boxes. Address 


PRIVATE t FORMULA CO., Lebanon. Ohie. 
EAFNESS, cessful CORE at Your ows 


be: si bared himsetf in_three months, an 

sincet pee han hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
inxs and the following Publications, which wili be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low pices named: 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x86........... oonese 8200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and ‘attested 

by F. B. Oarventer, the Artist. 1nd A H 


Ritchie, the Enaraver........ cocsewe «. 99 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED ‘STATES 

BISO, BEEAD. .. coscaccocescevccecccescccsccsce puccge 8 OW 
The Same, in lartist’s Proof, signed by A 

Ritchie, thé Engraver. ....,........cssseseeceee - 6 0 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WELSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Size, 16x20... eee eSecccessocess tee 
EDWIN M. STANTON. "‘Bixe, 16XB...ccecceeeess 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x90,............... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent. postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 
By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 
oe. oe Price.. +. 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bouna 
Cloth. 190 pages.. Ssocededsctsocéss O50 
Orders, with the Cath inclosed. to be adaredied to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yo: k. 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
52 Numbers (postage LIEN codons éoccesic «2ee.-88 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (Postage £P00...0..-00022- BBE 
26 - (6 mos.) Siasdesesce sucess 1 SO 
17 ” (4 mos.) ©  dhatasiciacicse. 2D 
13 @ mos.), © Gti. TT 
4 s (1 month), bad 
2 ¥ (3 weeks), os 
1sN 1 week), ° 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


hate of Lime. 
PanoUnD be cone. On r L, BONE FLOOR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N.J. 
ea Farmere and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 
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THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER, 


diseases of th the Ey e eas scauiFed» world-wide. 
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markable fact that thie's mapatetion has I 
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So great .s our faith we cam cure you, dear 
~e we will mail enough worwraes 
B.S. Laupernsacu & Co,, Newar 





ie Wow Sete ekaan eee tos 
t vi 
made t the disease ot FITS. E EPILEPSY or FALLING at 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst 
cause others have failed is no reason for not now recelving s 
Sone once for s treatise and a°Free Bottle of my isfaltls 
r ewe tet oe anon, It costs you nothing for 

teria! id I will you. 

tral Ure, Dit. If. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 








hair falling, and is sure to please. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggiste. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tas Iepz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tax 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar anc 





APE VINES | 


e hosted list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Peace TY. 


twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 


Qtrality unsurpassed, Warranted true. 








Plants should be prepared as will fill the 
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One subscription four years... ........ eS0esbeces 8 60 
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INDEPENDENT. 
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New Yért Uffy. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List oP 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one ) 
iug to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save & 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Ciub-List. 
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1 BACON PIANOS, 12s 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finish, 


19 and 21 WEST 224 ST., Near ith Ave, N. Y 


Unigue and Tasteful Designs 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E. 20th St., New York. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
taveamege Bar pow omy also Grand Gold 
a5 tf the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
aa useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 











‘LWA 


ePNnh) 


STANDARD 


SILK. 


NEW LOCATION. 








CANTRELL’S| + 
‘TWO NEW MACHINES 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 238d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves, 


NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one of the oldest 


nown Shoe § in_ the city. W. "s, 
Youth's, and Ohi Gad Shoes of ell kinds 
acd and latest 
fay SE 
a tha third tury, a 
mony ane of a cen e popular bas: 

5 and Low Prices.” The 
Dest fan ‘amil respectfull solicited. Orders 
from Whednaniee See’ have the t attention. 





GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F’G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description, 


SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00, 


Best on Earth for the Money, 
Retail 


everywhere 


for 
$3.00, 


recoipt o: © Dollars we will send you 

ir of these 
nt Button Boots, worked utton oe 

ine e ~ kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed 

any size you want. Giveusatrial. Addre 

CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE co. 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass, 
Meese mention this paper. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 18178. 
_— Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





sus, Rowers r Ad’ving; Agent, = Por® now, 
Pt Soaait outS. M. Petteng . 


VICTOR BYCICLES. 


Finest points of construct n. All best material. 
You cannot afford to b°Y without investigating. 
Catalogue free, 


Overman Wheel Company, 


182 COLUMBUS AVENUE; Boston. 





SPOOL | 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sele by 
Sif Stationers: 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 180, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





Leads them all in ha may, geld at C ualities at 
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e Second Annual Ry ys 
+" Sept. ith, 1 
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PARKER BROTHERS, Makers, Meriden, Conn, 
New Yerk Salesreom, 97 (Chambers Street, N.:Y. 
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BEST I 


FOR CHOPPING 
 aSausage Meat, Mince 


+ Meat, Hamburg Steak 

for Dyspeptics, Beef 

—atea for Invalids, &c, 
(cman 


Sa Farm and Fireside says: 

“It is theonly Meat Chopper 
we ever saw that we would give 
house room. It has proven such 

+ @ very useful machine that w 
want our readers to enjoy item 
_ benefits with us.” 


i eeniamesiadaeatieeneanl 
Sold by the 
HARDWARE WARE TRADE. 





THE WwW R ‘D. GUARANTEED TO CHOP, ew — 


GRIND THE MEAT. 
No 10 Chop 4 1 Ib, mr minute. ag 


rice, 


a camp 1 i 
ie 22 ys pe 
'} ~\ 32 Choe in x 


(ET 
American Agriculturist a g 
“We have given this at 
Chopper a thorough trial with + 
most satisfactory results. They 
cel anything of the kind + 
made in either hemisphere.’ 4 





eae +. 
Send for See Catahegue : 


No. 10 Fomdly ow $3.00. 





PERFECTION AT LAST! 


FOR 
FAMILY SEWING. 
| The Si ut uri 
has told ota devon “million ovbing misgeey ton 
light tning Machines for fally swine” Bok 
hay re bigh “arm “Improved Fami 


th 
pe e ly” 
th Oscillating , Shuttle) and the other the my. 
. B- Shuttle,” lady who never inspected 
ey never seen a Perfect wing 
, . Forsale saale gn easy 1 payments at any of our 
' five thousand 





Catalogues sent. 








The New Hub Range 


With Mammoth Ash Pan, 





And Gauze Oven Door. 
IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 





A REVOLUTION IN COOKING. 


Pure air 1s as necessary in the cooking of food as in 
its assimilation after itiseaten. Air to be pure must 
be kept in motion, This law is one from which nature 
never varies, and s' currents of fresh air sur- 
round our globe, driving away the vitiated-produc- 
tions of respiration, and furpishi every human 
— — %, th a pure uncontaminat atmosy here to 


rr beor bed 
oven, producing unhealthful food 
the weight and shrinking the 
substance of the a) 


cooked. 
Deor olut ise itt th 
circulation of fre ty, fre st air in 4, 
8 


wader 


— \ and pies and 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers of 
The Hub Stoves, Ranges and Farnaces. 





52 and & Union Sraeer, Boston, Mass. 
Apvanrane UDICIOUSLY. 
The only wa Ret is to consult LORD & 





THOMAS, Chicago. 





ae Grate 


eS Curtain arawn. 


map pus Ae ae 
ayeINO eUL 
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‘your gow; 38 30 





Design Copyrighted, Grate Pat'd. Aug. 17, 1886. 


sour ony 8} 





‘This cut shows the working 
of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping, 
B, Lever for shaking. 
*C. Draught slide, 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO.,, 
18 Beacon Street, Boston, 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 








PLAIN, SWEEP -SECOND and. STOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVER,. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP, 

all Jewel 
wae ho will deliver See 
be returned. Send for Catalogue and’ f 
MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warereoms. 234 Broadway. | N.Y. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 








Bigelow Carpet Co. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 





ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 





Wilton anh Beussels ; 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Goid Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for 1) of 
fabric richnees and durability of color, novelty 





. end Desuty of design, has led to frequent in- 


fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed off in their stead. For the pro- 


tection of the public,the Company has adopted : 
ae a trade-mark the word “ BIGELOW,’ 
will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- _ 


> in white capitals into the back of the 


Customers will, theretore, have merely to ex- z 
the back of acarpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
‘or Body Brussels. 


‘whese Goods can be obtained from 


all first-class dealers. 








Combining the Latest Improvements. | 
EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 










ANQFOR 
the, Touch oh ern and Durability 


Baltimore. 












TES. 


Nos. 204 and 206 WILLIAM XNAB ok dame Street, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


be Shaw, Applin Cu 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sadbury Street, 
fend for Ogee. BOSTON. 


: eatery 4 re selene 
in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

















AND BON ELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE~ 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL ATTACHED TO THE 
STRING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
in THE CUTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality 















- ” Brain -Workere and 
OME EXERCISER’ * Cue ens Toutes tbe 
Athlete” or Invalid, — complete gymnasium, Takes 
but 6 inches 
durable, 
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